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This Geography differs from other books on the subject, in 
the following particulars :— 

It introduces the subject according to the observational and 
deductive methods, beginning with known facts, which 
are used as a stepping-stone to those which are un- 
known. 

Lt contains physical and industrial geography, systematic- 
ally arranged and attractively illustrated. 

Illuminated pictures of the hemispheres represent the earth 
as in a painting, or on a relief globe. 
kind, also, appear in colors,—their features, complexion, 
and characteristic costumes clearly identifying each. 

Its transcontinental views, the largest and most effective 
wood-cuts ever introduced into any school book, repre- 
sent the face of the country, with its mountains, plains, 
valleys, slopes, rivers, cities, etc. They are magnificent 
panoramas of the continents, from ocean to ocean, de- 
signed to teach, at a glance, more physical geography 
than several pages of text without such aids. (See pages 
30, 94, 100, 118, and 124.) 

To prevent injury to the eye-sight of the teachers and pupils, 
the portion of each page to be studied is printed "from 
large, clear type, prepared for this work. 

The foot-notes furnish the teacher with a fund of impor- 
tant and entertaining information, with which to 
vary and enliven the recitations. After the class has 
completed the regular lessons throughout the book, 
these notes may be used as supplementary lessons. 

of text and foot-notes embraces two important 
features :—first, the labor of the pupil in studying the 
lessons is considerably diminished, while one third 
more information is furnished than is found in any 
other geography of like size and grade. 

The pronunciation and definition of difficult words have 
been inserted. They are in accordance with the new 
edition of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary (1886). 

The Maps contain several novel and valuable features. 

The names of the principal cities are engraved in especially 
large, bold-faced letters, making it easy for the pupil 

_ to find those included in the lessons, 


The races of man- 


This plan 


Comparative area is Shown on the maps of the continents, 
by diagrams of the State of Kansas, drawn on the scale 
of each map, and used as a common Measure. 

Comparative latitude and extent are exhibited on the right 
and left margins of the maps. 

Comparative temperature is marked by means of isotherms 
and degrees, Fahrenheit, printed in brown. The brown 
numbers in the inner margin indicate the mean annual 
temperature of places on the map proper, while those in 
the outer margin show that of the distant states, coun- 
tries, etc., therein named. Comparative temperature 
is indicated, also, by the depth of color in the mar- 
gins; the deepest red representing the hottest climate. 

Comparative time of day throughout the world is given by 
means of clock-faces in the upper part of each map. 

Standard time in the United States is likewise shown. The 
red lines, separating the time divisions from one an- 
other, show where a traveler moves the hands of his 
watch forward, or backward, according to the direction, 
east, or west, in which he is going. 

Comparative elevation of surface is Shown by sectional views 
under all the maps. 

The principal products, sea-ports, highlands, and lowlands, 
are shown on small Physical Charts. 

The language lessons and written exercises furnish easy and 
interesting topical reviews. (for models, see pages 82 and 43.) 

The directions in which rivers flow are shown by arrows; 
the head of navigation on important rivers, by anchors. 

The population of the largest cities is Shown in thousands. 


Mup Drawing, combined with Comparative Area, is sim- 


plified, by the use of a construction frame, whose 
regular shape and dimensions are easily remembered ; 
it is an oblong diagram, representing the State of Kan- 
sas, 200 by 400 miles, in extent. On this frame every 
state and territory is, in turn, drawn; also, many of 
the most important countries. (See page 37.) 

In the design and execution of the Maps and Illustrations, 
the best educational and artistic talent has been em- 
ployed; and much credit is due to the efficient art 
department recently established by the publishers. 
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RECORD OF RECENT DISCOVERIES AND EVENTS. 


THE ARCTIC REGION.—The fate of Sir John Franklin, a cele- 
brated Arctic explorer, who set out from England in 1845, to find a north-west 
passage, or commercial route, from that country to Asia, but who never returned, 
has been recently ascertained. 


Expeditions had, at various times, been sent in search of him, but it was not 
until Schwatka, an officer of the United States Army, accomplished his work, that 
all the members of the Franklin party were known to have perished. 


Schwatka met a native chief who had seen either the ZHrebus, or the Terror, 
Franklin’s ships; and from him he learned that the ships had been abandoned and 
sunk, and that some spoons, knives, cooking utensils, books, and records had been 
taken by the natives. Not knowing the value or use of the books and records, the 
natives gave them to their children to play with. In this way, they were destroyed. 
Schwatka found a number of skeletons of the Franklin party, which he buried on 
King William’s Land, south-west of Boothia Peninsula. He reports a temperature 
in January, 1880, of 70° below zero, and says his white men endured the cold as 
well as the natives, who call themselves Inuits. His course lay north-west from 
Hudson Bay. 


Lieutenant De Long, in the steam cruiser Jeannette, which was fitted out 
py James Gordon Bennett, entered the Arctic Ocean by way of Bering Strait. 
After two years, in which the party suffered greatly, the Jeannette was crushed in 
the ice, and sunk in the Arctic, over 400 miles from the coast of Siberia, June, 
1881. Some of the party, in an open boat, entered the Lena River, and were 
rescued. De Long, with a number of his men, reached the shore, but perished 
from cold and hunger on the frozen wilds of Siberia. Others of his party have 
never been heard from. De Long discovered three small islands, which he named 
Bennett, Henrietta, and Jeannette. 


In the vicinity of Lady Franklin Bay, several large lakes and mountain 
ranges have been surveyed. 


The highest temperature recorded is 52° Fahr. above zero; the lowest, 
66° Fahr. below zero; at this time, the mercury remained frozen for fifteen con- 
secutive days. 


The tidal observations revealed some startling facts.. At Lady Franklin 
Bay, the tides came jfrom the north, but at Cape Sabine and Melville Bay, the wave 
came from the south. The water of the flowing tide at Discovery Harbor was some- 
what warmer than that of the ebbing tide. The average temperature of the sea 
water at Lady Franklin Bay was 29° F., being three degrees below the freezing 
point of fresh water. 


The observations in magnetism were complete and interesting. The 
results show that in that latitude, the magnetic needle is constantly in a tremor, 
except during severe storms, when it becomes quiet. 


The farthest point north reached by Lieutenant Lockwood and Sergeant 
Brainard, of the Greely party, was latitude 83° 24’, the highest ever attained 
by man. Fifteen miles north of this point, a high promontory was discerned, 
which was named Cape Robert Lincoln. They explored the northern coast of 
Greenland, 150 miles farther castward than had ever been before. 


This party, when opposite Cape Sabine, were compelled to abandon the small 
steam launch, and for thirteen days, during a terrible storm, drifted helplessly on 
an ice-pack. After great suffering, they reached land, and proceeded to Capo 
Sabine, where they built winter quarters. Here they remained from September, 
1883, until July, 1884. Their supply of food became exhausted, and the party 
suffered horribly during their encampment at this place. All but nine of the 
party perished from exposure and starvation. 


In the meantime, Commander Schley had been ordered to proceed in search of 
the party, and with three steam vessels, the Thetis, Bear, and Alert, he reached 
Cape Sabine, in eighteen days from time of leaving Upernavik—a feat unparalleled 
in the annals of Arctic exploration. 


OCEAN HYDROGRAPHY.—The surveys made by the Coast Survey 
Steamer Blake in the Gulf of Mexico, and along the eastern coast of the United 
States, have established a number of interesting facts.— 


The contour of the bed of the gulf reveals the existence of a succession 
of terraces, or steps, of uniform width and depth, extending around the gulf some- 
what like the rows of seats in an amphitheater. The first of these terraces varies 
from thirty to one hundred miles in width, on which the depth of water is less 
than 500 feet. Then the bottom slopes quite abruptly to the next terrace, on 
which the water has an average depth of 2,500 feet. This terrace is not more 
than twenty or thirty miles wide. The slope to the next terrace is likewise quite 
steep, on which the average depth of water is about 4,000 feet. The descent to the 
next terrace is still more abrupt, and the depth of water thereon is about 10,000 
feet. This terrace is about one hundred miles in width. The lowest part of the 
bed is in the center of the gulf, where the depth is about 12,000 feet. 
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Between Florida and Yucatan, is a submarine ridge on which the 
depth of water nowhere exceeds 6,000 feet. From the lowest summit of this 
ridge, the island of Cuba rises with almost precipitous walls. Within five miles of 
either of the Cuban shores, the depth of water is nearly 6,000 feet, while the slopes 
toward Yucatan and Florida are uniform and gentle. 


The movements of water within the gulf are found to be irregular, 
and governed, to a great extent, by the wind. Along the northern shores, there 
is generally an eastward drift of water, caused by the prevailing winds. At times, 
this drift is not only arrested, but occasionally reversed. The surveys of Com- 
mander Bartlett show conclusively that not only has the drift of the gulf no 
connection with the Gulf Stream, but also that the waters of the Gulf Stream 
do not enter the Gulf of Mexico. No part of the Gulf Stream passes farther west 
than Florida Strait. 


They further demonstrate that the Gulf Stream, instead of flowing upon 
a bed of cold water—an opinion which has obtained for many years—really extends 
to the bottom. In most localities, the bottom is strewn with minute shells brought 
from the Caribbean Sea. In the vicinity of Hatteras Inlet, the bottom is covered 
with shells, or skeletons of organisms, brought by the Arctic current, which is here 
an under-current. Opposite Charleston, there is a strong and well-known surface 
current from the north. After flowing on the surface for about one hundred 
miles, it disappears. This phenomenon is believed by Commander Bartlett to be 
due to the rising of the Arctic current to the surface. 


AFRICA.—Central Africa, from the Gulf of Guinea to Victoria Nyanza 
(Lake), is a vast belt of forest. The vegetation is exceedingly dense and luxuriant, 
owing to the tropical heat and great rain-fall. Below this, is an open, grassy 
country, exceedingly fertile and salubrious, and densely populated by a superior 
race of savages. These natives are handsomely formed, vigorous, and industrious ; 
exhibiting considerable skill in agriculture and manufacturing. Its population is 
estimated by Stanley to be about 50,000,000. Its products comprise grain, cotton, 
coffee, tobacco, India rubber, and potatoes. Unlike the India rubber of South 
America, this milky sap. of the India rubber tree will not run into a vessel placed 
to receive it, because it dries so quickly that it would close the incision in the tree. 
The Negroes collect it, therefore, by wiping it off with their fingers, and attaching 
it to their arms, shoulders, and breast, until a thick covering is formed, when 
it is peeled off from their bodies. 'The ivory trade is here a very important one, 
as clephants are found in immense herds. The Congo flows through this region. 
South of the Congo Basin, the country is comparatively dry, some places being 
rocky and sandy deserts. 


The source of the Congo River, in Africa, is Lake Bangweolo, situated 
on a high plateau. It was near this lake, that Livingstone, the greatest African 
explorer, died. 


The Congo Free State, in Central Africa, is now independent. Its sov- 
ereign is the King of Belgium; and its seat of government, the City of Brussels, 
the capital of Belgium. (See page 122. H 


The kingdom of Burmah, in Farther India, has recently passed under 
the control of Great Britain. Hitherto it was independent. 


Attention is directed to the orthography and pronunciation of many names 
heretofore misspelled, or mispronounced, as taken from the most reliable sources. 
These may be found in the Appendix. Among them are the following: 


To tne AvuTHoR oF MonTEITH’s GEOGRAPHIES :— 


The orthography, Bering, is used in the Coast. Survey, and other government 
publications. Commander Ivan IvanovircH Berine uniformly spelled his name 
Bering, a8 do his descendants, now living in Denmark. The erroneous form, Lehring, 
was first introduced in the second decade of the present century. Special students 
of Alaska steadily adhere to the correct form, Bering, and I take occasion to con- 
gratulate you on the attempt to spread the correct form before a large and in- 


creasing audience. 
J. E. HILGARD, 
Supt. U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


Kim chit’ ka, not ¢schat. 
Koo’ril, not iw vile, island belonging to Japan, 
La Paz, li pith’, capital of Bolivia. 

Lad’o ga, not dad o’ ga, a lake in Russia, 
Lis Ang’ tl &s, not an/je és, in California. 
Mackinac, mdk/% na, not mak/in ak. 
Mad’rid, U. S.; Mad rid’, capital of Spain. 
Mani to bi’, province in Canada. 

Mendoza, mén ad’ thd. 

Nor’ wich, Connecticut ; d7’7%j, England. 
Saghalin, si gi /én’, island east of Siberia, 
Thimes, Connecticut ; ¢émz, England. 


Allegany is the orthography for the name of a 
county in New York; Alleghany, for the 
names of mountains and river; and Adle- 
gheny, for the name of a city in Pennsyl- 
vania. hs . 

Caucasus, ka/ ka sits. 

Caucasian, ka ka’ sian. 

Chicago, sh@ ka/go. 

United States‘of Colombia, kd lém/ lé a. 

Ir kootsk’ and Ya kootsk’ not ov. 

Kadiak, kdd yak’, not 10 de Gk’, an island be- 


longing to Alaska. 
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ly SEN TRODUGITON: 


1. You all know that the world we live in, is called 
the earth,—that we walk, ride, and sail on the surface, or 
outside, of the earth,—that the streets, roads, fields, rivers, 
and lakes are parts of the earth’s surface,—that birds fly 
above it, and fishes swim below it,—and that it is com- 
posed of land and water. | 


2. Whenever you learn from a teacher, a parent, a 
traveler, or a book, about the form of the earth, its 


- = a 


movements, its inhabitants, or any facts relating to 
its surface, you are learning geography. 


38. Geography, therefore, is a description of the 


earth’s surface, or of any thing which affects, or is affected 
by it. 


4, Land and water compose the earth’s surface in the 
proportion of one fourth land to three fourths water. 


5. On the land, grow grass, plants, and trees, from 
which, either directly or indirectly, many kinds of animals 
and different races of people obtain their food, and without 
which no form of animal life could exist on the earth. 


6. Grass, plants, and trees could not live without 
water. This is supplied in a very wonderful manner, 
from the water of the earth’s surface. 


v7. The sun’s heat evaporates a part of the water; 
that is, changes it into vapor, which rises in the air. The 
winds carry the vapor, or moisture, in the form of clouds, 
over the land. When this vapor enters air which is too 
cool, or unable to hold it, it is changed into drops and 
falls in the form of rain. 


8. Land and water, air and winds, heat and cold are 
working together continually to make the earth fruitful 


and beautiful for the abode of mankind. 
a 


— 


6 BARNES? COMPdr nT bh G it 0 Gi aee e: 


9. A description of all such natural, or physical, laws 
and objects is comprised in Physical Geography.’ 
LOSS rien 


you hear or read 
about different 


countries, states, 


and cities, with 


their boundaries 


15. If you could go from the earth to the moon, the 
earth would appear to you there, as the moon appears to 
you here, only 
much larger. 

LoOsei fey ou 
could reach the 
sun and see the 
earth, this world 
would look to 


and govern- 


ments, such as 


you like a small 


republics, em- 


pires, and king- 


doms, all of 


which have been 


established by 


men, you are 


learning what 
we call Political 


speck, or star, 1n 


the sky; and 
from whatever 


star you might 
visit, you would 
see still other 


stars far beyond 


you and in ev- 


(Fe ography. 


ery direction. 


Leder ri, Leer 


11. Another 


vast, boundless 


division of the 


region, or space, 


subject of geog- 


raphy relates to 


the shape and 


size of the earth 


—its motions, 


seasons, days, 
and nights. It 
also explains the 


uses of maps 
and globes, and 
of the lines and 
circles drawn 


THE EARTH IN SPACE, 


upon. -theme, 
This division is called Mathematical Geography. 

12. When you look downward, you see the earth; but 
when you look upward, you see the sky and, perhaps, 
clouds floating in the air. 

13. Beyond the clouds and the air, you look into a 
region so vast that the mind is unable to form any idea 
of its immensity. 

14. The sun and stars are great bodies, which shine 
by their own light. The earth, moon, and other bodies, 
called planets, shine by light received from the sun. 


1. Physical Geography.—What is a brook? What and where is its source, or 
origin? How came the water there? Whence come rain and snow?—clouds and 
vapors? How are they formed? How carried? By what converted into rain? 
What uses has rain? What is the difference between the source and the mouth of 
a viver? What controls the course, or direction, of a river? How does a stream 
affect the land, or bed, on which it flows? What does a river do with the soil it 
carries, or washes, down? Where are mills usually built? Why?—Villages and 
cities? Why? Of what materials is the mill built?—the city? Were those 
materials obtained near by, or at a distance? How? By what means were some 
of the materials brought? 


What, if any, useful minerals are obtained near where you live? What mate-. 


rials for making clothing?—food? Are any of these materials obtained or produced 
without labor? Which are affected by wind ?—rain?—sun?—air? From what plants 
do we get materials for our clothing?—from what animals?—from what insect? 


is called the 
heavens; and 
the bodies we 
have mention- 


ed, are called 
heavenly — bod- 
LES. 

13 fo eae 
heavenly bodies 
are all in mo- 
tion... The sun 
has several 
planets revolving around it, one of which is our world. 
Some of these planets are larger, and some are smaller, 
than the earth. Besides, some of these planets have other 
and smaller bodies revolving around them; these are 
called moons. The earth has one moon. 


19. This group of planets with their moons and the 
sun, around which they are all constantly revolving, is 
ealled the Solar System. 

90. The earth is a heavenly body which is constantly 
whirling around the sun, in a path, called its orbit. 


What animals are raised in your neighborhood? Mention their uses. Mention 
the principal fruits which grow in your neighborhood,—vegetables,—grains,—trees,— 
their several uses,—methods of preparing them for use. Mention the metals,—other 
minerals,—animal products. 

How are feathers obtained ?—furs?—silks?—oysters? How is leather made ready 
for use?—lumber? What is butter?—cheese? Jard ?—cream ?—beef ?—pork ?—venison ? 
—poultry ?—-sugar ?—molasses ?—tea ?—coffee ? 

2. Heavenly bodies resemble one another in their shapes, which are spherical, 
or gléb/ular. They differ greatly in size and in physical conditions. Some of them 
are yet hot, seething masses; others have a solid crust surrounding a heated inte- 
rior; while others, still, having parted with their heat, are cold and solid from 
surface to center. It is believed that each of these bodies is surrounded by an 
atmosphere, and that at least on one (Mars), besides the earth, the land and water 
are separated from each other. 
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FORM AND SIZE. 7 


ROTUNDITY OF THE EARTH.—ATLANTIO OCEAN FROM NORTH AMERICA TO IRELAND, IRISH SEA, ENGLAND, AND NORTH SEA. 


I]. THE EARTH,—ITS FORM AND SIZE. 


1. A sphere is a body bounded by a curved surface, 
every part of which is equally distant from a_ point 
within, called the center. Half a sphere is a hemisphere. 


2. The diameter of a sphere is a straight line which 
extends through the center of the sphere, and terminates 
at the surface. 


3. The axis of a sphere is the diameter on which the 
sphere spins, or ro’ tates. 


4, The poles are the ends of this axis. 


5. An oblate* spheroid* is a spherical body flattened 


at the poles. The axis of an oblate spheroid is its short- 


est diameter. 


6. The earth is an oblate spheroid. It differs but 


slightly, however, from a true sphere.’ 


7. That the earth is spherical (sfér’{kl) in shape, is 
proved in several ways :— 
First. Vessels have sailed around it. 


1. The shape of the earth is such as a sphere or ball composed of wet clay, or 
other plastic * material, would assume, if spun upon an axis. The velocity of rota- 
tion would cause the sphere to bulge at the Equator, and to shorten the axis, If 
this velocity should be increased, portions of the sphere would be thrown off. 
Many eminent scholars believe that the planets were once a part of the sun, and 
were fragments of it, hurled off into space. . 

2. The apparent ho ri’zon is best observed on the sea, or on a level plain. The 
true horizon is an imaginary one used by astronomers. It is always parallel 
with the apparent horizon. Its plane divides the earth into two equal parts. A 
iman standing on a level plain, or at the surface of the sea, is able to see the 
surface of the earth for about three miles in every direction, The circle around 


Second. The shadow of the earth when it falls on the 
moon is always circular.* 

Third. When a perfectly level line is surveyed across 
a lake, or other body of water, it is found that the surface 
of the earth curves away from the line. 

Fourth. At the distance of one mile from. the point 
where this line touches the earth, the curvature is about 
eight inches; at three miles, it is six feet; and at five 
miles, it is about sixteen feet. 

Fufth. When a vessel approaches an observer, the tops 
of the masts are first seen; then, the sails and rigging ;* 
and, finally, the hull of the vessel. 


8. The hori’ zon is the limit beyond which we can not 
see objects on the earth’s surface. These objects are shut 
out because of the earth’s roundness. This circle which 
thus limits our view is called the apparent* horizon.? 


9. The equatorial (é qua to’rial) diameter of the earth 
is nearly 8,000 miles. The axial, or polar diameter, is 
about twenty-six miles shorter than the equatorial. 


10. The circumference of the earth, at the Equator, is 
about 25,000 miles. 


him, and distant from him, three miles, is his horizon. His horizon would be 
enlarged according to his height above the sea-level. The horizon of a sailor at 
the mast-head is greater than that seen from the deck of a vessel. Who would 
see the sun rise first, a man at the top of a high mountain, or one at its foot? 
Which sees the sun set first? Which has the longer day? 

3. The diameter of the earth, measured from the Tropic of Cancer to the 
Tropic of Capricorn, may slightly exceed the equatorial diameter. The equatorial 
diameter is 7925°6; the axis, 7899'1. 

-* 6b late’, flattened at the poles. 

sph2’ roid, a body, nearly like a sphere. 

cir’ cu lar, round like a circle. 


rig’ ging, ropes which support the masts. 
ap par’ ent, visible. 
plas’ tic, capable of being molded, 
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Il]. MOTIONS OF THE EARTH. 


11. The motions of the earth are two,—a daily and a 
yearly. 


12. The daily motion is the rotation of the earth on 
its axis. The time in which it makes a complete rota- 
tion is divided into twenty-four parts, called hours. 


18. The succession* of day and night is caused by the 
rotation of the earth on its axis. 


14. The earth turns on its axis from west to east; but 
to an observer on the earth, the sun appears to move 
around the earth from east to west, daily. 


15. The sun shines on one half of the earth at a time, 
while the other half is in darkness. In the illuminated * 
half, it is said to be day; in the dark half, night. 


16. As the earth turns on its axis, it constantly brings 
a succession of places to the light, and then carries them 
into the shadow. 


17. The time at which the sun first appears every 
morning on the horizon, is called sunrise; the time at 
which it disappears below the horizon, sunset. It is evi- 
dent,* therefore, that an observer east of a given place 
will see the sun at sunrise before an observer west of that 
place. For instance, it is sunrise three hours sooner at 
Boston than at San Francisco.‘ 


18. The yearly motion of the earth is its journey 
around the sun. While the earth makes a complete 
journey, or revolution, around the sun, it turns on its axis 
3654 times. The time in which this revolution is made, 
is called a year. 


19. The path of the earth in its journey around the 
sun, is called its orbzt. In shape, the orbit of the earth is 
an el lipse’5 


IV, DIRECTIONS, POSITIONS, MEASUREMENTS, 


20. The direction in which the sun appears on the 
horizon in summer is east, or nearly so; at its setting, it 
is west, or nearly so. With the right hand toward the 
east and the left hand toward the west, the face of the 
observer is toward the north; his back, toward the south. 


4. When the sun is on the horizon, or just rising, in California, Oregon, and 
Washington Territory, it is one hour high, or above the horizon, in Colorado; two 
hours high, in Wisconsin, Dlinois, and Mississippi; and three hours high, in New 
York and New Jersey. When the boys and girls on the Pacific Coast of the United 
States are entering school at nine o’clock in the morning, those on the North 
Atlantic Coast are beginning to eat their dinners, or luncheons,* at twelve o’clock, 
noon. You will learn more about this subject, in another lesson. 

5. The sun is not in the center of the ellipse, but near it. Hence, the dis- 
tance of the earth from the sun differs at different times. The earth is about 
8,000,000 miles nearer the sun in December, than in June. 

1. These directions are determined at sea by means of an instrument called the 
mariner’s* compass. This instrument consists of a magnetized bar of steel attached 
to a circular card on which the names of the cardinal points are printed. The 
needle and card are balanced on a pivot, and inclosed in a metallic box with a 
glass top. No matter which way the magnetized bar is turned, it always swings 


21. These directions are called cardinal* points; a 
direction midway between north and east is north-east ; 
between north and 
west, north-west ; 
between south and 
east, south-east; and 
between south and 
west, south-west.! 
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22. Shadows, at 
noon, in the United 
States, fall toward 
the north.” 


23. The positions 
of places on _ the I 
earth and their dis- 
tances from one an- ; 
other, are determined by means of lines supposed to be 
drawn upon its surface? 


MARINER’S COMPASS. 


24. A circle is a figure bounded by a curved line, every 
part of which is equally distant from the center. 


25. The great circles 
of the earth are those 
which divide it into two 
equal parts, called hemi- 
spheres. Small circles are 
those which divide it into 
two unequal parts. 


26. The Equator is a 
great circle midway be- 
tween the North Pole and 
the South Pole. The Equa- 
tor divides the earth into SP. 
the Northern Hemisphere EQUATOR AND PARALLELS OF LATITUDE. 


and the Southern Hemisphere. 


27. Parallels are small circles parallel to the Equator. 


28. Meridian circles are great circles that pass through 
the poles of the earth. Each meridian circle crosses the 
parallels at right angles. 


29. A meridian is one half of a meridian circle. Merid- 
ians extend from pole to pole. 


back and comes to rest in a direction nearly north and south. (See New Physical 
Geography, p. 40.) 
2. The cardinal points of the compass may be marked on the class-room floor. 
3. On maps, or representations of the earth’s surface, the lines are veal, not 
imaginary; on the earth, each line is the circumference of a circle, or a part of it. 
4. Every circle (or circumference) may be divided into 360 equal parts, called 
degrees, marked (°). Each degree may be divided into 60 minutes, marked (’). 
Each minute may be divided into 60 seconds, and marked (”). For instance, the 
expression 3° 20/ 28” is read,—3 degrees, 20 minutes, and 28 seconds. To distin- 
guish these from minutes and seconds of time, the phrase of arc is employed. Thus, 
30’ is read,—30 minutes of arc. An arc is part of a circumference. There are 
180° in one half of a circumference; 90°, in one fourth; and 45°, in one eighth. 
* suc cés’ sion, following in order, lunch’ eon (lunch/un), a light meal at noon, 
il la’ mi nat ed, light thrown on it. cdr’ di nal, principal. 
ev't dent, clear to the understanding. mar’iner, a seaman, or sailor, 
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DIRECTIONS, POSITIONS, AND MEASUREMEN'IS. 9 


o0. The position of a 
place on the earth’s sur- 
face is given in terms of 
latitude and longitude. 


31. Latitude is distance 
north or south of the 
Equator, expressed in de- 
grees, minutes, and sec- 
onds. Places north of the 
Hquator are said to be in 


north latitude ; those south 
of the Equator, in south 
latitude. 


Sipe 
MERIDIANS, 
32. Latitude is reckoned from the Equator toward the 
poles. A place on the Equator is in lat. 0°; the latitude 
of the North Pole is 90° N.; of the South Pole, 90° S. 


around the earth. Places east of this meridian are in 
east longitude; those west of it, in west longitude. 


37. 
indicate longitude reckoned from Greenwich. On maps 
of the hemispheres, the degrees of longitude are usually 


shown on the Equator.’ 


The figures at the top of the maps in this book 


388. Certain circles used in geography, mark the posi- 
tion of the sun’s rays, at certain times. They are called 
astronomical circles. 


39. The axis of the earth is not perpendicular to the 
plane of its orbit, but is inclined 2384 degrees from the 
perpendicular.* Therefore, when the North Pole leans 
toward the sun, as shown in diagram 1, the rays of the 
sun will illuminate the earth 234 degrees beyond the 
North Pole.® 


Diagram 1.—Summer in the Northern Hemisphere, and winter in the Southern. 
DIAGRAMS SHOWING DAY AND NIGHT,—POSITIONS OF OIRCLES,—VERTICAL SUN,—ANTIPODES,—TWILIGHT,—SHADOWS AT NOON,—THE EARTH’S SURFACE DIVIDED INTO 360 DEGREES. 


33. Degrees of latitude are shown by the figures at 
the sides of the maps. A degree of latitude is 69.2 miles, 
in length. 


34. Longitude is distance east or west from a given me- 
ridian, expressed in degrees (°), minutes (’), and seconds (). 
This given meridian is called a prime meridian. 


35. The prime meridian, adopted by nearly every na- 
tion, is the meridian passing through Greenwich (grén’ jj), 
near London, England. 


386. Longitude is reckoned from 0°, the longitude of 
the Greenwich prime meridian, to 180°, or half-way 


5. The length of a degree of longitude varies with the size of the parallels of 
latitude, from 0 at the poles, to 69.2 miles at the Equator. The maps show the 
length of a degree of longitude, on different parallels. ; 
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Diagram 2.—Winter in the Northern Hemisphere, and summer in the Southern. 


40. This limit of the sun’s light marks, at a, a, the posi- 
tion of the Arc’tic Circle, called, also, the North Polar Circle. 

41. The rays of the sun are then vertical,* at noon, 
on the earth’s surface at b, which is 234 degrees north of 
the Equator. This point shows the northern limit of 
places which may have a vertical sun, at noon, and 
marks the Tropic of Cancer. 

42. When, however, the earth has moved half-way 
around in its orbit, and the North Pole leans from the 
sun, as shown in diagram 2, the sun’s rays extend 2384 
degrees beyond the South Pole, thus marking, at e, e, the 
position of the Ant’arc tic, or South Polar Circle. 


-6. The plane of the earth’s orbit may be considered an imaginary surface 
on which the earth’s orbit is drawn. 


* per pen dic’ ular, exactly upright. ver’ tic al, directly overhead, or in the ze/nith. 
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43. The sun's 
rays are then ver- 
tical, at noon, at 


0! 


Cc, a point 234 
degrees south of | 7 
the Equator; this 


point shows the 
southern limit of 
places which may 
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All places at the Tropic of Capricorn have a vertical 


sun, at noon, once every year—about the 21st of Decem- 


ber. All places between these tropics have a vertical sun, 
at noon, twice every year.’ 


44, All places 
on the earth 
which are situ- 
ated at the Tropic 
of Cancer have a 


| if | 


vertical sun, at 
noon, once every 


45. Change of seasons.—The axis of the earth pre- 
serves a fixed, unvarying direction, or nearly so, as the 


earth journeys around the sun. Because of this, it is 


evident that a given locality* will receive the rays of 
the sun more directly at one part of the year than at 
another, thereby causing successive changes of seasons. 


46. Zones.—Zones are belts into which the surface of 
the earth is divided by astronomical circles. They are 
parallel to the Equator. 


47. The Torrid, or hot, Zone is situated between the 
Tropic of Cancer and the Tropic of Capricorn. It extends 


7. To an observer at the Equator, the sun is vertical, or directly overhead, at 
noon, on the 22d of March; but on succeeding days, at noon, it appears to have 
moved a little northward. By the 21st of June, at noon, it is 23% degrees north 
of a point directly overhead. The sun goes no farther north, however, but turns 
and appears to move southward, so that on the 22d ef September it is again over- 
head, at noon; and on the 21st of December, 23% degrees south of a point over- 
head, after which, it again turns northward. 

The point at which the sun apparently turns back in its course, is called the 
tropic (from a Greek word, meaning to turn). The northern tropic is called Tropic 
of Cancer, because the sun appears to be in a group Of stars, called Cancer; the 
southern tropic is named also from a constellation,* known as Capricorn. 

To an observer at the North Pole, on the 22d of March, the sun appears to 
travel around the horizon. Day by day, it mounts a little higher, until, on the 
21st of June, it is 23% degrees above the horizon, each day sweeping in a circle 
around the sky. Then it gradually sinks lower and lower during succeeding days, 
until, on the 22d of September, it again skims the horizon, and soon sinks below 
it, and thus disappears for six months. By the 21st of December, it is 23% degrees 
below the horizon. It then turns, and, on the 22d of March, the observer again 
sees the sun. It is evident, therefore, that the days and nights at the poles are 
each of six months duration. 

The great circle on the earth where the sun is vertical at noon, every day in 
the year, is that which coincides with, or falls within, the earth’s orbit. It is 
called the Ecliptic. 

8. The width of the-temperate zones may be easily calculated, From either pole 
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234 degrees on 
each side of the 
Equator; its 
width is 47 de- 
grees. 
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48. The Tem- 
perate Zones lie 
between the trop- 
ics and the polar 
circles... The 
North Temperate 
Zone is north of 
the Tropic of Can- 
cer; the South 
Temperate Zone, 
south of the 
Tropic of Capri- 
corn. Each tem- 
perate zone is 
43 degrees in 


49. The Frigid, or cold, Zones are situated within the 
polar circles. They pod ees 


NORTH FRIGID 
ARCTIC =CIRCLE 
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are not belts, like 
the other zones, but 


circular portions of 
the earth’s surface. 
Each has a pole for 
its center, and a polar 


NORTH TEMPERATE 
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circle for its circum- 
ference, or boundary. \j§ = 
Each extends 233 de- 
grees from the pole 
which it surrounds ; 
consequently, the 
diameter of each is 


47 degrees. 


CAPRICORN 


~ 


SOUTH TEMPERATE 


eb lals CIRCLE 


THE FIVE ZONES. 


to the Equator, the distance is 90 degrees. From either pole to its polar circle, 
the distance is 234% degrees; and from the Equator to either tropic, 23% degrees. 
Therefore, 90° less twice 234°, or 47°, equals 43°, the width of either temperate 
zone. 

Blackboard Eixercises on these points may here be made very interesting and 
impressive. Draw a circle one or two feet in diameter and divide it into 360 
equal parts, called degrees, as shown on diagrams 1 and 2 (p. 9). Opposite one side, 
draw straight, parallel lines to represent rays of light proceeding from the sun. 
Then draw, or mark, in the following order,—a line separating day from night, 
which is always perpendicular to the plane of the earth’s orbit. Mark a point 
23%° from the top of this line, and in the direction of the sun; from this point, 
draw a straight line through the center of the circle to the opposite side. This 
line will represent the axis of the earth, and the two points where it touches, or 
terminates at, the surface, will represent the North Pole and the South Pole. 
Draw the Equator, at right angles with the axis. The rays of light extending 
precisely 234° beyond the North Pole fixes the position of the Arctic Circle, and 
as they, at the same time, fall that distance short of the South Pole, they mark 
the position of the Antarctic Circle. 

If the earth’s axis were perpendicular to the plane of its orbit, the limit of 
the sun’s rays, on the earth’s surface, would always be on a meridian. In that 
case, there would be no tropics or polar circles. 

Diagrams may be drawn on the blackboard showing the position of the earth, 
and the circles, and zones, if the axis were inclined 10°, 30°, or 40°, instead of 234°, 

* con stel la’ tion, a group, or cluster, of stars. lo cal’/i ty, position, or place. 


GLOBES 


VY. GLOBES AND MAPS. 


50. A geographical globe is a sphere on which is 
drawn a representation of the earth’s surface. 


vate eB 


51. A map is a repre- 
sentation on a flat surface 
of a part of the earth’s 
curved surface. 


52. A relief map shows 
the outhnes of a continent, 
or other body of land, with 
its elevations and depres- 
sions. 


538. A profile,* or sec- 
tional map, is designed to 
show the elevation of land 
above, or its depression below, the sea-level. 


THE CONIO PROJECTION. 


54. A projection is the plan by which the meridians 
and parallels are 
upon a flat surface.’ 


55. North is in the di- 
rection of the top of a 
map; and south is toward 
the bottom of a map, al- 


drawn 


ways along the meridians. 
56. East is toward the 
right side; and west, to- 
ward the left side of a 
map, always 
parallels. 


THE POLYOCONIO PROJECTION. 


57. Up is from the center of the earth ; down,* toward it. 


58. The positions of places on a map, with respect to 
one another and to the points of the compass, will be 
made plain, when the map is on a table, or horizontal, 
with the meridians extending north and south. 


59. The scale of a map shows the ratio* of distances 
on the map, to the real distances on the earth. Thus, the 
scale, 1: 380,000,000, means that one inch on the map 
represents 30,000,000 inches, or about 500 miles on the 
surface of the earth. (For amap on Mercator’s projection, see p. 15.) 


9. The projections usually employed are the cén’ic, pol y con’ic, and Mer ca~ 
tor’s. In the conic, or Bonne’s, projection, both meridians and parallels are curved, 
the parallels being drawn around the same center. In the polyconic projection, the 
Equator is a straight line; but the parallels are arcs of circles drawn from dif- 
ferent centers. The meridians are also curved. In WMercator’s (named after a 
German geographer who first employed it) projection, both parallels and meridians 
are straight lines. Maps drawn on the conic projection are distorted at the mar- 
gin, but the proportional areas are preserved. Most of the maps in this book are 
drawn on the conic projection. The polyconic is the most accurate projection for 
maps of small areas. Near the margins, however, direction is somewhat distorted. 
Mercator’s projection is usually employed when it is desired to show the whole of 
the earth’s surface on a continuous map. The size of polar regions is greatly 
exaggerated * in maps drawn on this projection, but the directions are preserved. 

10. Each of the grand divisions, or continents, has, more or less, the shape of a 
triangle,—broad at the north and tapering to a point at the south. Europe has 
one mile of coast for every 190 square miles of area, while Africa has but one 
mile of coast for every 500 miles of area. Indentations of coast temper the climate 
of a country and, by creating good harbors, aid its commercial prosperity. 

11. Reefs are long, narrow islands parallel to a coast. Keys are ledges ¢f rocks 


along the 
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VI. THE LAND. 


1. The earth’s surface contains about 197,000,000 
square miles. 


2. Of this area, a little more than one fourth (53,000,000 
square miles) is land, and three fourths (144,000,000 
square miles) is water. 


3. Most of the land is situated in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere. 


4, According to form, the land surface consists of con- 
tinents, islands, pe nin’su las, capes, and isth’ muses. 


5. According to elevation, it is subdivided into mount- 
ains, plateaus (pla tds’), or table-lands, plains, and valleys. 


6. A continent is the largest natural division of land. 


7. There are three continents, namely: the Eastern, 
the Western, and the Australian Continent. Each grand 
division of land is also called a continent.” 


8. An island is a body of land surrounded by water. 


9. A group of islands is often called an archipelago 


(Ar ki pél’a go). 


10. A peninsula is a body of land nearly surrounded 
by water.” 


11. A cape isa point of land extending into the water.® 


12. An isthmus is a neck, or narrow strip, of land which 
connects two larger bodies of land. 


13. A coast is that part of the land which borders on 
a large body of water. 


near the surface of the water, or islands rising a little above the surface of the 
water. Spits are islands covered with water at high tide. 

The chains of islands which are near and parallel to the coasts of continents, 
are partly submerged * mountain ranges. The Japan, Koo/ril, and Philippine (jil’ ip- 
pin) islands forni such a range; the Aleutian Islands are an extension of the Rocky 
Mountain System. Between the islands and the coast of the continent, the waters are 
shallow; but on the seaward side of the chain, the bed of the ocean slopes abruptly 
to a great depth. 

Cér’al islands are limestone reefs, formed from the skeletons of the coral 
polyps. The coral island is usually an irregular ring of land broken in several 
places. Sometimes there is a volcanic mountain in the center of the island, but 
oftener, a shallow lake. This ring-shaped island is called an a (6ll’; the lake, a la goon’. 

12. A peninsula projects from, or is connected with, a larger body of land, 
called the main-land. 

13. Headlands and promontories are high capes. Other names for capes are 
point, head, naze (nose); horn, mull, and dill are sometimes employed. 

* pro’ file (pro’ fil, or pro’ feel), outline. * up, ascending ; down, descending. 
ex ag’ ger ate, to make appear greater than reality. sub merged’, under the water. 
ratio (rd’ sht 0), the relation which one quantity bears to another of the same kind, 


A DESERT,—AN OASIS,—A RIVER,—A STRAIT,—A PENINSULA,—A OAPE,— 
A SEA-PORT TOWN, — PAMPAS, OR GRASSY PLAINS, — COCOA-NUT-PALMS, 


14, A peak is the top of a hill, or a single mountain ending ina point. A butte 
(oat) is a name given to an is/olated peak in the western part of North America. 
In Scotland, the word ben signifies mountain. A hill is an elevation of land, not 
so high as a mountain. 

15. If the summit of the mountain range be irregular and notched in appear- 
ance, the name sierra (sé é7’7d) (a Spanish word meaning saw) is prefixed* to the 
name of the range; as, Sierra Nevada Mis. 

16. Thus, the numerous ranges and chains of the western highlands of North 
America form the Rocky Mountain System; those along the eastern coast of the 
United States, the Appalachian (dp pa ld’ cht an) System. 

The principal mountain system of a continent extends in the direction of 
its greatest length. 

The ranges which compose a mountain system are usually parallel to one 
another. Often, the parallel ranges are connected by short, cross ranges, or ‘‘ spurs,” 
thus inclosing basins, or “parks.” Mountains affect the climate of a country. 
Their snow-clad summits act as condensers, cooling the air, and sending down the 
moisture from the clouds; and, thereby, insuring an abundance of rain to a country 
that would otherwise be dry and barren. 

17. The height of a mountain may be found either by ascertaining the tem- 
perature of water when it boils on the summit of the mountain, or by observing the 


14. A mountain is a high elevation of land.“ 


15. A mountain range is a fold, or wrinkle, in the 
earth’s crust, having great breadth and elevation. 


16. A mountain chain is a series of two or more 
ranges which seem to be extensions one of another. 


17. A mountain system is a collection of ranges and 
chains, lying near one another. 


18. The principal mountain system of a continent is 
called its main axis. Thus, the Ande’an System is the 
main axis of South America. 


19. The height of a mountain is the distance of its 
summit above the level of the sea, on a vertical line.” 


20. A plateau, or table-land, is a large area of land 
having a considerable elevation.® 


21. A plain is a large tract of land, nearly or quite 
level.” 


22. A valley, or basin, is a tract of land partly or 
wholly surrounded by highlands. The narrow strip of 
land through which a river flows, is also called its valley. 


23. A desert is a tract of land which is unproductive 
for want of sufficient moisture.” 


height of the mercury in a barometer.* In the former case, the boiling point of 
water, which is 212° FI. at the level of the sea, is one degree less for about every 
533 feet of ascent. By the latter method, the mercury in the barometer lowers a 
tenth of an inch for about every ninety feet of ascent above the sea-level. 

The base, or foot, of a mountain is its lowest part; the summit is the highest 
part; the crest of a range is the ridge from which the two slopes descend; the 
trend of a range is its general direction. A pass is a break, opening, or narrow 
road, or way, crossing a mountain chain. 

18. A mes’a is an elevated table-land lying against the side of amountain. Pla- 
teaus are not always level highlands; they are usually rugged and mountainous, 

19. The plains of the Mississippi Valley are called prairies; those of South 
America, llanos (id nds), pam’pas, and sel’vas; of Russia and Siberia, steppes 
(steps). The marshy, mossy plains of Northern Siberia, bordering the Arctic Ocean, 
are called tun’/dras. Prairies, pampas, llanos, and steppes are generally treeless 
plains. They have a great depth of soil, and are often extremely fertile. Such 
plains, before they are cultivated, are nearly always covered with wild grasses. 

20. Deserts are generally level, but sometimes their surface is hilly, or mountain- 
ous. Their soil is usually sandy. 

* ba rém/e ter, an instrument for showing the weight or pressure of the atmosphere, 
and the changes of weather. * pre fixed’, put before, 
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THE OCEAN OR SEA,—A CALM. 


24. An o’asis is a fertile spot in a desert.” 


25. A volcano is an opening in the earth’s crust, 
through which lava, or molten* rock, steam, and various 
gases are forced.” | 


26. The crater of a volcano is the cup-shaped depres- 
sion, or hollow, at its top.* 


27. The cause of volcanic eruptions is usually consid- 
ered to be the sudden formation of steam from the water 
that finds its way to heated portions of the earth’s 
interior.* 


28. Earthquakes are tremblings, or vibrations, of a part 


21. An oasis is generally underlaid by a basin-shaped stratum of clay, or of 
limestone. This holds the water that finds its way from surrounding highlands. 

22. The solid substances ejected, collect about the volcanic opening and build 
up a conical* mountain. Most of the volcanoes of the earth are situated in 
mountain ranges, and are near the sea-coast. A chain of volcanoes extends along 
the entire coast that partly incloses the Pacific Ocean. 

23. Volcanic craters vary from a few rods to several miles, in diameter. 

24. A few volcanoes are constantly active, that is, emitting * steam and lava. 
Their eruptions, however, are not marked by great violence. Stromboli (strém/ bo /2), 
in the Mediterranean Sea, is a volcano of this class. 

Others remain inactive for centuries, and then burst into most violent activ- 
ity. Vesu’vius, near the city of Naples, in Italy, is a type of this class. 


A STORM, 


of the earth’s crust. They are sometimes due to volcanic 
action, being most frequent in volcanic regions and along 
the more recently formed mountain ranges.® 


Vil. THE OCEAN OR SEA, AND ITS DIVISIONS. 


1. The waters of the earth form an irregular but con- 
tinuous body, called the ocean, or sea. 


2. Ocean waters are comprised in five grand divisions, 
each of which is called an ocean. These divisions are the 
Pacific, Atlantic, Indian, Antarctic, and Arctic oceans. 


An extinct volcano is one from which all signs of yoleanic activity have disap- 
peared. Nearly every cor’al island of Polynesia marks the site of a sunken, vol- 
canic mountain. There are now more than 1,000 volcanoes having well defined 
craters. Of this number, 350 are active. 

25. Such earthquakes are probably due to the same forces that cause volcanic 
eruptions. Earthquakes are, in many instances, caused by gradual shrinkage of the 
earth, in cooling. Sometimes they are caused by pressure of the air, or the water. 

Gradual changes of level in the earth’s crust may take place without perceptible 
violence. The eastern coast of Greenland is sinking; the northern parts of Norway 
and Sweden are rising; the southern part of Florida is sinking; so is the bed of the 
ocean in the region of Oceania (6 she dni a). 

* molt/ en, melted. emit’, to send out. cén’i cal, like a cone. 
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38. The Pacific Ocean has an area nearly equal to that 
of all the other oceans. It is partly inclosed by the 
Eastern Continent on the west, and the Western Continent 
on the east. 


4. The Atlantic Ocean is between the Eastern Conti- 
nent on the east, and the Western Continent on the west. 


5. The Indian Ocean is partly inclosed by Africa, Asia, 
and Australia. 


6. The Antarctic Ocean surrounds the South Pole, and 
the Arctic Ocean surrounds the North Pole. Much of 
their surface is covered with ice throughout the year. 


7. The arms and passages of the ocean are called 
seas, gulfs, bays, straits, channels, and sounds. 


8. A sea is a body of water nearly or quite surrounded 
by land. 

9. A gulf, or bay, is a body of water extending into 
the land.” 

10. A strait, or channel, is a narrow passage of water 
connecting two larger portions of water.* 


11. A sound is a shallow channel, or bay.* 


12. The bed of the ocean, although diversified* by 
plateaus and plains, is more nearly level than the surface 
of the land.” 


138. The color of the ocean varies. Shallow waters are 
green, while water more than sixty fathoms* deep is blue. 
Kresher waters are usually of a pale green, while those 
containing a larger percentage of mineral salts are blue.™ 


14. The temperature of the ocean, at the surface, 
varies according to latitude. In equatorial regions, it is 
about 80° F.; in polar regions, about 28° F.*! 


Vill. WAVES, TIDES, AND CURRENTS, 


1. Waves are the Alter nate rising and falling of 
swells, or ridges, of water. They are caused by the wind. 
The wave itself moves forward, but the water does not; 
its only motion is its alternate rise and fall.” 


26. A bight is an open bay; a firth, frith, fiord (/yérd), or inlet, is a small bay 
usually having steep shores. A roadstead is an open place where vessels may 
anchor at some distance from the shore. A harbor, or haven, is a small, shel- 
tered inlet where vessels may anchor. 

27. Minch and belt are also used to designate narrow passages of water. 

28. Shoals and banks are shallow parts of the sea. 

29. The average depth of the Pacific, Atlantic, and Indian oceans is about 
16,000 feet. The depth of the Antarctic is probably somewhat less. The Arctic 
Ocean and all land-locked arms of the sea are much shallower. 

The deepest soundings attained are off the eastern coasts of the continents. 
East of the Kooril Islands, a sounding of 27,930 feet, and south-east of New- 
foundland, one of 27,480 feet, have been made. The Gulf of Mexico and the 
Mediterranean Sea do not exceed 12,000 feet in their deepest parts. The Red 
Sea is about 3,000 feet deep; the Baltic and North seas, about 600 feet; and 
Be’ring Sea, about 200 feet deep. 

30. Ocean currents contain an average of 34 per cent. of mineral salts, of 
which common salt is the principal. These salts are derived from the earth, 
and much of them has been conveyed to the ocean, by rivers. The proportion 
of salt varies. In parts of the Arctic Ocean, it is sometimes less than one per 
cent.; in the Baltic Sea, about two per cent.; in the Red Sea, however, where 
the evaporation is enormous, there are 4.3 pounds of salt in every 100 of water. 
Carbonate of lime, necessary for shell-fish, is also carried into the ocean by rivers, 
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2. Tides are waves which, in mid-ocean, are about, 
three feet in height, and several thousand miles in breadth. 


8. Tides are caused by the attractive forces of the 
There are two tide-waves every day, 
producing two flood-tides and two ebb-tides.® 


sun and moon. 


4, Flood-tide is the rising of the water for six hours; 
ebb-tide is its falling, during the next six hours. 


5. The tide-waves along the coasts of North America 
and Hurope have an average height of four or five feet. 


6. Ocean currents are streams of water flowing in the 
sea. They differ from the adjacent* waters in temperature 
and color. 


7. Ocean currents are caused by the heat of the sun, 
and the rotation of the earth.® 


8. Their direction is governed by the winds, the earth’s 
rotation, and the form of the continents. 


9. As modified by the winds and the earth’s rotation, 
the general directions of ocean currents are: 

In equatorial regions (See chart), a steady flow of water 
westward, forming the equatorial current. 


10. In temperate latitudes, a general movement east- 
ward. 


11. The velocity* of the equatorial current is about 
ten miles a day. 


12. The Gulf Stream is the principal current of the 
Atlantic Ocean. It is deflected* from the equatorial cur- 
rent, in the Car ib be’an Sea. 


13. The greatest velocity of the Gulf Stream is where 
it passes through Florida Strait. Here its velocity is 
nearly five miles an hour, and its temperature about 80° F. 


14. Toward the north-east, its waters spread out and 
form an immense drift along the western coast of Europe. 


15. The winds, blowing over this drift, become warmed ; 
and, in turn, impart their heat to the lands over which 
they blow. 


31. The temperature at the bottom, except where influenced by ocean currents, 
varies but little from 35° F. 

32. The top of a wave in shallow water, or during a gale, moves faster than 
its lower part. This causes the top of the wave to roll forward and break into 
surf, or foam. The ordinary waves of the North Atlantic are about ten feet 
in height from crest to trough. Waves are seldom more than fifty feet in height. 

33. When the sun and the moon exert their attraction in the same line, or 
direction, the tides rise a little higher, and fall lower, than usual. Such are called 
spring-tides. But when the forces are at right angles, the water neither rises 
so high, nor falls so low, as usual; such are called neap-tides, 

34. In V-shaped, narrow passages which face the tide-wave, the water is piled 
up, because it can not spread out. The water rushes into the passage with a terrific 
roar. The bore, or egre (a/gra),as such waves are called, is often a wall-like wave, 
twenty feet in height, moving with the velocity of a railway train. 

35. When water is heated, its bulk is increased. If water at 32° F., which 
just fills a vessel, be heated, it will expand, and some of the water run over. 
This occurs in the ocean. The water in tropical regions becomes heated, and 
its bulk being thereby increased, the water flows toward the polar regions. The 
cold, polar waters, which are correspondingly heavier, flow as under-currepts 
toward the Equator. 

* di ver’ si fied, varied. 
ve loc’i ty, swiftness, 


Jath’ om, measure of six feet. ad ja cent, next to, adjoining. 
de fect’, to turn from a straight line. 
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CHART OF THE WORLD, ON MEROATOR’S PROJECTION, SHOWING THE OCEAN OURRENTS; THE GREAT DRAINAGE SLOPES; AND THE INLAND REGIONS, 


16. The Kuro Siwo (ko0’ré sé’vo5), or Japan current, is 


the principal current of the North Pacific Ocean. The 
prevailing winds spread its waters in an immense drift 
along the western coast of North America. 


17. The Arctic currents are cold currents. 
them issue from the Arctic Ocean, one along the eastern 
coast of Greenland; the other, along the western. 


Two of 


IX. WATERS OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 


1. The heat of the sun causes water to take the form 
of vapor. In this form, it mingles freely with the air. 


2. The amount of vapor which the air can contain 
depends upon the temperature of the latter. Warm air 
will hold much more than cold air. 


3. When the air contains all the moisture it can hold 
at a certain temperature, it is said to be satwrated, or at 
the dew point. 


1. Water may be in three forms—solid, liquid, or gaseous (gdz/eus). Heat changes 
ice to water, and water to vapor, or tosteam. Air takes up, or absorbs, a large quan- 
tity of the vapor of water, the amount depending on the temperature of the air. 
A cubic foot at 32° F. will hold a little more than 2 grains of water in the form of 
vapor. At 50°, it will hold 4 grains; at 70°, 8 grains; and at 90°, it will contain 
nearly 15 grains. Hence, if air at 90°, which is saturated with moisture, be cooled 
to 70°, it will deposit all of the moisture in excess of 8 grains to the cubic foot. 

2. Dew may be deposited on any body that cools the surrounding air below 
the point of saturation. This is shown by the drops which form on the outside 
of a pitcher filled with iced water, 


- clouds. 


4. If the air be cooled below the point of saturation,* a 
part of the vapor is condensed,* and becomes dew, fog, 
clouds, rain, snow, or hail. 


5. Dew is the moisture deposited on clear nights, when 
the air becomes chilled below the point of saturation.’ 


6. When dew does not form, it is usually because the 
air contains no more moisture than it can hold, at the 
lowest temperature, during the night. 


7. A strong wind may prevent the formation of dew, 
because none of the air remains in contact with the ground 
long enough to be cooled below the point of saturation. 


8. Fog is partly condensed vapor, floating in the air 
near the earth’s surface. 


9. Clouds® are partly condensed vapor, high in the air. 
They are usually between layers of air which differ in tem- 
perature. Clouds may be considered floating cisterns, or 
reservoirs* of water, which the air holds and carries, that 
it may supply rain, or dew, to the dry land. 


3. Clouds are classified according to their forms. The cir/rus, or feather 
clouds, are the light, fleecy clouds sometimes called ‘‘cat-tails”, or ‘‘ mackerel” 
Cai’ mu lis clouds are those which appear to be heaped, or piled up, in 
masses. <Strd/tus clouds appear to be arranged in long, flat layers. The nim/ bus, 
or storm cloud, is shapeless and overcasts the sky. The lower part of the nim- 
bus consists of rain drops; the central portion, of mist; and the upper, of cloud- 
mist. The vapor in the atmosphere acts as a sereen, intercepting the fierce heat 
of the sun, during the day, and preventing its escape, at night. 

* sat urd tion, state of being soaked; full. con dénse’, to make more close, 
reservoir (réz er vwor’), a place where any thing is kept in store, 
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10. Rain is the cooled vapor which falls in drops, 
when the moisture of the air is rapidly condensed. 


11. More rain falls in 
the Torrid Zone than in 
any other part of the 
world; and more falls on 
the coasts of continents 
than in the interior. 


12. Eastern coasts in 
the Torrid Zone, and 
western coasts in the 
temperate zones, receive 
more rain than other re- 
gions, because they face 
the rain-bearing winds. 


13. Many _ countries 
whose coasts face the 
south, receive copious 
rains from the periodical 
winds.* India, and other 
parts of Southern Asia, 
are notable* examples. 


14. Snow —is- vapor 
which passes into a solid 
form before the moisture 
can collect in drops.! 


15. Hail is frozen rain. 
It is thought that hail is 
formed at great heights, 
and that the rain-drops 
are frozen while 
passing through 

a layer, or body, 
of cold air. 


X. THE WATERS OF THE CONTINENTS. 


1. The water that rises from the sea in the form of 
vapor, is carried away by the winds, and falls on the con- 
tinents in the form of rain and snow.® 


2. A part of the water sinks into porous* ground; 
the rest evaporates, or else flows back to the sea. 


3. A spring is a stream of water which issues from 
the earth, or from some underground reservoir in which 
rain-water has collected. 


4, The rain-water, in passing through the porous rocks 
and soil, often dissolves the soluble* mineral salts, such as 
common salt, soda, etc., and retains them. Such water 
forms mineral springs.§ 


5. Spring waters often become warm, or hot, by con- 
tact with heated volcanic rocks which surround the reser- 
voir, or from the chemical decomposition of rocks. In this 
manner, hot springs are formed.’ 


6. A geyser (gi’ser) is a hot, mineral spring, from the 
channel of which, jets of hot water and steam are forced 
high into the air at regular intervals. 


7. They are, in many instances, considered a form of 
volcanic action. 


8. The spouting of geysers is due to the formation of 
steam, deep in the channel of the spring. 


9. A river is a large stream of water flowing in a 
channel on the surface of the land. 


10. The water from so much of the rain and melting 
snow as does not sink into crevices* and porous ground, 
flows first in rills, or rivulets, brooks, and creeks.* 


11. These small streams form larger streams, which 
unite to make a river, and the waters are again borne 
to the ocean, whence they came. 


4. Snow-flakes are crystals of wonderful symmetry and beauty. Each is a 
crystal having six angles, or sides, and each angle is 60°, or some multiple of 60. 
If the temperature be above 20° F., or if the wind blow, the crystals are apt to 
be imperfect. They form to best advantage when the air is per- 
fectly still, and the temperature below 20° F. 

5. A portion of the water evaporates. In the cold regions of 
the Arctic Slope, nearly all of the rain finds its way back to the 
ocean. In the steppe regions of the Torrid Zone, the water is removed 


only by evaporation. 


6. Calca/re ous springs are those which contain carbonate of 


lime; soda springs contain salts of sodium, or else po tas’sium; 


chalybeate (ka lib’e ate) springs hold salts of iron in solution; salphur 


springs contain hy’drogen sul’phide (sul’/phureted hydrogen); acid’ 


u lous springs hold carbon diox’ide (carbonic acid gas) in solution. 


Seltzer, Vichy (vésh’y), and Congress waters come from springs of this 


class. In many parts of the world, notably in California and in the 


Caspian Sea Basin, are springs of petroleum, and asphaltum, or mineral 


pitch. The Island of Trinidad contains a large lake of this char- 


acter. 


7. The temperature of spring water is usually about 50° or 


60° F.; but the water of some springs is hot, and even boiling. 


Nearly all hot springs are in volcanic regions, and the majority of 


them are mineral springs. The celebrated mineral springs of 


Saratoga, in New York, and Seltzer, in Germany, are cold. 


* periodical wind, a wind blowing part of the year in one direction, 


and the other part in another direction. crév’%ce, narrow opening. 


A RIVER,—THE MISSISSIPPI AND ITS DELTA.—CITIES ON ITS BANKS, 


por ous, having pores, or small openings. not’ a ble, remarkable, 
sol’ & bie, capable of being dissolved in fluid. creek, not crick, 
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12. The channel in which a river, or other stream of 
water, flows, is its bed. A cafon (k&n yon”, gorge, ravine 
(ravén’), or gulch, is a channel or river-bed having steep, 
or precipitous, sides.8 

13. The source of a stream is the place where it 
begins; the mouth, is the place where its waters flow into 
another stream, or a lake or other body of water.® 


14. A river system is a river with all its tributaries,” 
or branches. 


15. A river basin is the land that is drained by a river 
and its branches. 


16. A divide, or water-shed, is a ridge, or height of land, 
that separates river basins. It is usually a range of hills, 
or mountains; sometimes, however, it is only a slight 
undulation in a plain. 

17. The delta of a river is the land formed of the 
sediment which the river deposits at its mouth, and along 
its lower course. 


18. An est’uary is the wide 
mouth of a river which faces the 
tide. 


19. Wherever a 1iver descends 
abruptly from a higher to a lower 
level, it forms rapids, or cascades, 
cat'a racts, or water-falis. 


20. A lake is a body of water 
surrounded by land, or situated in 
a depression of the land. If the 
water collects in the depression 
more rapidly than it evaporates 
and sinks, it overflows and _ be- 
comes the source of 


a river.” 


21. The basin of 
a lake is the de- 
pression in which 
the water collects. 
The waters of lakes 
which overflow their 
basins, or discharge their waters, are always fresh; lakes 


having no outlets are usually salt." 


AN AVALANOHE, 


8. A river may be considered as having three parts. In its upper course, 
the water, haying great velocity, is constantly cutting its channel deeper and 
wider. In its middle course, the velocity is still sufficient to carry coarser sedi- 
ment, but not great enough to wear its channel perceptibly. In its lower course, 
it deposits the sediment brought from its upper channel; and, inasmuch as it 
can not carry this sediment, it must flow around it. As the river is constantly 
building its bed higher and higher by the sediment thus brought down, it is 
frequently necessary to build dikes, or lev’ ees, along the banks of the river, in order 
to protect the surrounding land from overflows, during seasons of high water. 

9. Up a river is toward its source; down a river, toward its mouth. The right 
bank is on the right hand in descending the river; the left bank, on the left hand. 

10. Lakes are natural basins, in which the rain-fall exceeds the evaporation. 
The water collects until it overflows the rim at its lowest place. Otherwise, the 
water spreads out until its surface is so great that the amount received just 
equals the amount evaporated. 

11. The saltness of lakes having no outlets, is due to the mineral salts which 
are dissolved from the soil by the streams, and carried by them into the lakes, 
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FLOATING ICEBERGS, 


22. A glacier (gla’ seer) is an immense mass of ice and 
snow, which moves slowly down mountain slopes. 


23. Glaciers are formed from snow collecting in the 
ravines. This snow is changed to ice by the pressure of 
its own weight. 


24. Glaciers have their origin in regions of perpetual * 
snow, and seldom extend below the snow-line.” 


25. Icebergs are large masses of floating ice. They 
are usually broken from polar glaciers which terminate at 
the sea-coast.¥ ‘ 


26. An avalanche is a mass of snow, which, loosened 
by its own weight, dashes down the slope of a mountain, 
sometimes burying whole villages under great quantities 
of snow, rocks, and gravel. 


As the water of such lakes escapes only by evaporation, the salt remains in them, 
and, therefore, constantly accumulates; but, where a lake has an outlet, the salt 
escapes to the ocean, and the lake remains fresh. Lakes are sometimes called 
lochs, or loughs (/éks), Small lakes are called ponds. 

12. Glaciers are rivers of ice. Their current is swiftest in the center of the 
surface, and slowest at the sides and bottom. The velocity of glaciers varies 
from a few inches to several hundred feet a year, being governed by the tem- 
perature and depth of the ice, and the steepness of the slope. The glacier is 
seamed with cracks, called cre vass’es, which extend across it. On the sides, are 
rocks and debris (da bré’) which roll down the mountain slopes, and lodge at the 
edge of the glacier; these are called moraines (moranz’). The lower end of the 
glacier usually pushes a large mass of rocks and debris ahead of it. This is the 
terminal moraine. 

13. From one eighth to one tenth of an iceberg is above water; the remainder 
is below it. Icebergs seldom exceed two or three hundred feet in height, above 
the surface of the water. 


* tril/a ta ry, yielding supplies, a branch, per pel @ al, continual. 
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XI. THE ATMOSPHERE,—WINDS,—STORMS. 


1. The air, or atmosphere, which surrounds the earth, 
is an invisible* gas. 

2. It extends to the height of from 50 to 200 miles 
above the earth’s surface. 

8. Its weight is about one eight-hundredth that of 
water: a cubic foot* of air weighs one third of a grain. 


4. It presses on the earth with a weight of nearly 
fifteen pounds on every square inch of surface. 


5. A barometer is an instrument for measuring the 
weight of the atmosphere.’ 

6. Wind is air in motion. It is caused by the heat of 
the sun. When air is heated, its bulk* increases, and it, 
therefore, rises. 

7. The warm air rises, and cold air rushes in at the 
surface, to take its place, thus producing wind. 

8. The earth’s surface receives the most heat near the 
Equator ; and, at that place, the atmosphere, being greatly 
warmed, rises. 

9. The colder air which rushes in to take its place 
constitutes the trade-winds.‘ 


10. The trade-winds blow south-west in the Northern 
Hemisphere, and north-west in the Southern Hemisphere. 


11. The anti*-trade-winds® blow in opposite directions, 
toward the north-east in the North Temperate Zone, and 
toward the south-east in the South Temperate Zone. 


12. Monsoons are winds which blow in a certain 
direction during half the year, and in an opposite direc- 
tion the remaining half. They prevail on the western 
coasts of continents in the temperate zones. 

13. Variable winds are those which occur, chiefly, in 
the interior* of continents. They are irregular, and are 
due to local causes. 

14. The calm belts are narrow zones, or belts, within 
which there is little or no wind.® 

15. The equatorial calms are situated near the Equa- 
tor: the calms of Cancer, about 30 degrees north, and the 
calms of Capricorn, about 30 degrees south of it. 


16. Regular and constant winds seldom occur in the 


1. The air is composed of nitrogen and oxygen. Carbon dioxide and the vapor 
of water are always present in variable quantities. 

2. The atmosphere is not distributed around the earth in a layer of uniform 
thickness. The thickness is least at the poles, and greatest near the tropics—greater 
there than at the Equator. 

3. The weight of the air varies with elevation, and hence the barometer is 
often employed to determine the elevation of mountains. 

4. The direction of winds is greatly modified by the rotation of the earth. In 
temperate latitudes, the prevailing direction is to the east; and in intertropical 
latitudes, toward the west. 

5. These winds are also called variables, as they are less constant than the 
trade-winds. Indeed, a large part of the time, they blow in an opposite direction, 
and correspond with the trade-winds. 

6. The calm belts are confined, chiefly, to the ocean, and seldom extend to any 
great distance within the coasts of the continent. They move north and south, 
following the apparent motion of the sun. The equatorial calm belt never passes 


interior of continents. In such regions, the winds are 
local,’ and are caused by the unequal heating of different 
parts of the earth. 


17. Land-and-sea breezes are confined to coast regions. 
During the day-time, the air above the land, receiving 
more heat than the air above the water, rises. The cooler 
wind from the sea then blows toward the land, to take its 
place. At night, the conditions are reversed,* and the 
wind blows toward the sea. 


18. Storms are usually caused by the rapid rising of 
heated air. As the column of air rises, it parts with 
much of its heat. As soon as it is cooled below the dew 
point, the moisture in it is condensed and falls as rain. 


19. The locality in which the rise of heated air occurs, 
is called the area of low barometer, or storm center. The 
wind blows from all directions, toward this center. 


20. Sometimes the ascending column covers a small 
area only. In such cases, it usually acquires* a rapid 
whirl, and becomes exceedingly destructive. 


WATER-SPOUTS, 


21. Cy’clones, whirlwinds, tor na’does, and typhoons 
(tt foonz’) are whirling storms of this character. The direc- 
tions in which they usually travel are toward the west in 
equatorial latitudes, and toward the east in temperate 
latitudes.® 


south of the Equator. Calm belts are, by some scientists, regarded as regions of 
ascending or of descending currents of air. 

7, Local winds are peculiar to each physical region. Thus, the st roc'co and the 
si moom’ are confined to desert regions. Both are hot, and very dry, winds. The 
blizzard is the terrific, cold wind of the plains and prairies. The har mat’ tan is the 
storm wind of the West African coast. : 

8. Sometimes the whirl is so rapid that a vac/uum is formed at the center. The 
vacuum is the funnel-cloud of the tornado and the eye of the cyclone. When 
such a storm occurs at sea, water is forced into this vac/u ous* center, thereby 
forming a water-spout. The whirl of these storms is from east to west, in the 
Northern, and from west to east, in the Southern Hemisphere. 

* in visi ble, incapable of being seen. bulk, size, mass, volume. 
ci! bic foot, a measure equivalent to that  an/ti, against. 
of a solid body measuring a footin i éé’rior, the inland part of a country. 
each of its dimensions. re versed’, changed to the contrary. , 
ac quires’, attains, obtains, vac’ & ottz, empty, void. 
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CLIMATE,—THE MINERAL 


22. Thunder-storms are electrical phenomena.* They 
are thought to be due to clouds which are more highly 
charged with electricity* than other clouds, or the earth. 


23. Lightning is the electricity which passes from a 
cloud to the earth, from the earth to a cloud, or from one 
cloud to another. The sudden disturbance of the air gives 
rise to the noise, known as thunder. 


24. The auro’ra borealis, or northern lights, is also 
an electrical phenomenon, the cause of which is not well 
known. It is seen with greatest frequency in arctic regions. 


25. A mirage (mirazh’) is often formed when two 
layers of air of differing density rest quietly, one on the 
other, near the surface of the earth. The surface where 
the two layers touch each other, acts the part of a mirror, 
thus producing the reflection which appears to be a 
double image.® 


XII. CLIMATE. 


‘1. Climate is the condition of a region with respect to 
its heat and moisture. 


2. It is modified, chiefly, by latitude, or distance from 
the Equator; inclination of the earth’s axis; height above 
sea-level; winds; and by proximity* to the sea.” 


3d. Latitude modifies the temperature of a place. 


4. In the Torrid Zone, the sun’s rays are vertical, and 
give their heat directly to the earth. 


5. In polar regions, the rays fall obliquely (6b leek’ Ii), — 


and, therefore, part with much less of their heat. 


6. From the Equator toward the frigid zones, the 
heat gradually decreases, until the climate becomes one 
of perpetual snow and ice. 


7. The change of seasons is caused by the revolution 
of the earth around the sun, and the inclination of the 
earth’s axis, which always leans in the same direction. 


8. In the Torrid Zone, these seasons, or periods, are 
known as the rainy and the dry season. 


%. The mirage is seen, chiefly, on level and rainless plains. The eye of the 
observer must not be at the same level as the surface of the reflecting layer of air. 
A mirage of the desert is never more than a foot or two above the surface of the 
ground. It looks like a distant body of water, merely because each layer of air 
reflects light in the same manner as the surface of water does. On almost any 
sultry, summer afternoon, a mirage may be seen over Lake Michigan, at Chicago. 
From the dome of Dearborn Observatory, the shipping and the tunnel-crib may 
be seen inverted in the air. Im this case, the reflecting surface is above the eye 
of the observer. 

10. Modifications of climate are due to many other causes; among them, 
are the following: Places near the sea-coast have a more even temperature than 
those in the interior of continents. In San Francisco, the average winter temper- 
ature is only seven or eight degrees lower than that of summer; in Bismarck, 
Dakota, the variation is about seventy degrees. 

The tops of mountain ranges sometimes reach above the rain-bearing winds; and, 
while one slope may be deluged with rain, the other may be destitute of it. 

In all regions over which sea-winds blow, the rain-fall is more or less periodical; in 
those localities where land-winds prevail, rains occur at irregular intervals. 

Warm, ocean currents, such as the Gulf Stream and the Kuro Siwo, send their 
waters into high latitudes, where they spread out over large areas. The warm waters 
give their heat to the winds, which, in turn, impart warmth to the land. 

11. The latent heat of water is also an important factor. When water is 
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9. In temperate zones, these changes are chiefly those 
of temperature. The successive seasons are called spring, 
summer, fall, or autumn, and winter. 


10. The seasons of the frigid zones are modifications 
of both light and temperature. They consist of a day, or 
summer, of six months, succeeded by a night, or winter, 
also of six months. 


11. Altitude, also, modifies temperature. As the height 
above the sea-level increases, the air becomes cooler, about 
one degree for each 188 feet. 


12. In the tropics, at the height of about 16,000 feet 
and upward, there is perpetual snow. From this limit, 
the heat gradually increases toward the level of the sea. 
On a high mountain in the Torrid Zone, almost any de- 
gree of temperature may be found. 


138. Winds modify climate, with respect both to tem- 
perature and moisture." 


14. In the Torrid Zone, the moisture-bearing winds are 
from the north-east and the south-east, and the regions 
over which they blow receive copious* rains. (See chap. 
XL, paragraph 10.) 


15. In the temperate zones, these winds are from the 
south-west and the north-west. They carry an abundance 
of heat and moisture far into the polar regions.” (See 
chap. XI, paragraph 11.) 


16. Iso ther’mal* lines are lines drawn on the maps, 
through places having the same average temperature.® 


17. Zones of climate are bounded by isothermal lines, 
and hence do not correspond exactly with astronomical 
zones, which are bounded by parallels of latitude. 


XI. THE MINERAL KINGDOM. 


1. The three kingdoms of nature are the mineral, 
animal, and vegetable. 


2. Minerals, in regard to their uses to mankind, com- 
prise three classes,—force-producing minerals, industrial 
metals, and building stones. 


changed to vapor, it absorbs a vast amount of heat, every pound of water contain- 
ing enough to raise the temperature of 5.87 pounds of water from the freezing to 
the boiling point. The vapor is carried by the winds to higher latitudes, where it 
is condensed, and falls as rain. With the condensation of the vapor, this heat is 
set free. In the meantime, it has been transferred to colder regions. Thus it will 
be seen, that winds, more than any other agents in nature, serve to equalize extremes 
of temperature and moisture, by transferring moisture to the rainless, and heat to the 
colder regions. 

12. The winter of the polar regions is, by no means, one of intense darkness. 
The sun is never more than 47° below the horizon, and the greater part of the 
time, it is within a few degrees of it. Hence, much of the time, there is a very 
strong twilight. Besides this long twilight, the aurora borealis appears like great 
bows, or arches, in the sky, giving a brilliancy to the long winter night of the Arctic 
regions seldom seen in temperate and tropical regions. 

13. The height of the snow line decreases as latitude increases. In the 
temperate zones, it varies from 2,000 to 4,000 feet above the sea-level. In the 
frigid zones, it rapidly descends to it. 

* phendm/ena, plural of phenomenon,  2/éciri¢’ity, a power in nature, pro- 

. which is any thing of remarkable ap- ducing light, heat, concussion, and 

pearance whose cause is not apparent. chemical changes. 

prox tm é ty, nearness. co’ pi otis, large in quantity, or amount, 

V so therm, equal heat. abundant, 
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3. Coal is the most abundant and valuable force-pro- 
ducing mineral. It is of vegetable origin, and has been 
found in nearly every country in the world, both in low- 
lands and highlands.' 


4. Iron is the most useful and widely diffused of the 
industrial * metals.? 

5. The ores of iron are found in great abundance in 
mountain ranges, and especially in the United States. 


6. Copper, which is of a reddish color, is found in 
nearly all highland regions. It was the first metal used 
by man. The region around Lake Superior is celebrated 
for copper mining. 


7. Zinc is a white metal, found, principally, in America 
and Europe. Copper, mixed with zinc, forms brass. ‘Tin, 
alloyed with copper, to which zinc is sometimes added, 
forms bronze. Tin, alloyed with lead, forms pewter and 
solder.® 

8. Gold and silver are converted into coin and manu- 
factured into many articles, both useful and ornamental.4 


9. Granite® and marble® are formed from sediments, 
which, under great pressure, have been changed by the 
action of heat and water.? Like gold, silver, and iron, 
they are found in mountain ranges. 


XIV. THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 


1. Plants contain cells, many of which are small 
tubes, through which their food is drawn.® 

2. Their distribution is governed, chiefly, by conditions 
of heat and moisture—that is, by climate. These condi- 
tions are best fulfilled in the Torrid Zone, and there, vege- 
tation is most abundant. 


> 


8. Tropical regions produce palms, spices, bamboo, 
rice, Sugar-cane, and bread-fruit-trees.* 

4. In the temperate zones, these give place to grains, 
grasses, fruit-trees, and forests of pine, maple, and oak. 

5. In polar regions, these are, in turn, replaced by a 
few species of stunted shrubs, birches, and mosses, 


1. The coal-fields of the United States have three times the area of all others in 
the world. In many cases, beds of coal were formerly peat swamps. Peat is a species 
of moss, accumulated, in some places, to a thickness of forty feet or more. These 
swamps, gradually sinking beneath the sea-level, became covered with sand and 
sediment, which were swept over them by the sea. The weight of the overlying 
strata (strd@ta) pressed this vegetable matter into a flat layer, or seam. This 
pressure, together with the heat generated by pressure and decomposition, con- 
verted the woody tissue into coal. 

2. The commercial value of iron is merely the cost of labor in manufactur- 
ing it. A pound of pig-iron is worth, in commerce, about one cent. A pound of 
steel hair-springs for watches is worth, perhaps, $25,000. 

3. Tin is found in England, the Island of Banca, and in various parts of the 
United States. Lead is found in plains and highlands, generally. Nickel, a metal 
having a luster surpassing that of silver, is found in Pennsylvania, Sweden, Spain, 
and Germany. Salt is found in nearly every country in the world. 

4. The precious stones include the di’a mond, ru’by, sapphire (séf’ ir), emerald, 
to’ paz, amethyst (dm/’e thisé), and turquois (tur koiz’). 

5. Granite, which is of a grayish color, is composed of three minerals,—mica 
(mi’ka), féld’ spar, and quartz. Valuable quarries* are in New England, Tennessee, 
and Georgia. 

6. Fine statuary marble is found in Carrara (kdr rd/rd), Italy. Much orna- 
mental marble is found in Vermont, Tennessee, Georgia, and Maryland, 


6. Grasses are the most widely distributed of the 
various species of plant life useful to mankind. They are 
found in all latitudes; but they thrive best in temperate 
regions. 

7. The grains, which are species of grass, are native to 
Asia; maize;or Indian corn, is native to America; and 
rice, to Madagascar. 

8. Elevation above the sea-level, or altitude, which 
affects temperature, also modifies the distribution of vege- 
tation. From the sea-level in the Torrid Zone, upward to 
the limit of perpetual snow, there are belts of vegetation 
similar to those between tropical and polar regions.® 


9. Desert regions are destitute of vegetation, because 
of the absence of moisture. 


Mosses. ] 
Lichens.* 
Birches. 
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Shrubs. : 


Elevation, 12,000 feet. 


Grasses. > 
Rye. 
Barley. 
Oats. 
‘Wheat. 
Grasses, 
Corn. 

Trees. 
Apples, ete. 
Olives. | 
Cotton. 
Rice. 
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Elevation, 6,000 feet. 


Sugar. 
Oranges. 
Coffee. 
Bread-fruit. 
Bamboo. 
Spices. 
Tree-ferns. 
Palms. 
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Equator. | 


ILLUSTRATION SHOWING THAT VEGETATION VARIES WITH ALTITUDE, AS WELL AS LATITUDE, 


7. The water of the rising tide may carry mud, or sediment, to the shore. 
While the water of the falling tide is receding, this sediment is deposited, and 
is baked, or hardened, by the sun. Each succeeding flood-tide deposits a layer, 
or stratum, of sediment, which, in turn, becomes hard. Sediments of the Rhine 
are now hardening into stone; and, on the coast of Florida, pulverized shells and 
corals are quickly cemented* into hard rock. Rocks formed from sediment are 
called sedimentary rocks; and, as they are found in strata, they are called stratified 
rocks, as slate. Ig’/ne ous rocks are those formed by the actionof heat, as lava and 
trap rock. A’ que ous rocks are those formed by the action of water, and are strati- 
fied. Rocks formed by the action of both heat and water are called meta mor’ phic 
rocks, aS granite and marble. 

8. A plant is three fourths water. Nearly all plants absorb their food by 
means of roots and rootlets, which penetrate the soil in which they grow. They 
require, also, heat, light, and moisture. Some of the lowest forms of plant life 
consist of a single cell. 

9. The zones of vegetation, like those of climates, have no sharply defined 
boundaries. They overlap one another; and are separated by isotherms. 

* in dis’ tri al, pertaining to industry. bread-fruit is four to seven inches, in 
quar’ ries, stone-pits, places, or caverns, diameter. 

from which are taken granite,marble, Jichens (li/kens), plants resembling mosses, 

slate, etc. and deriving their nourishment from 

ge mént’ ed, united firmly, or closely. theair. They adhere to rocks, trees, etc. 
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XV. THE ANIMAL KINGDOM,—MAN. 


_1. Animals, like plants, increase in the number of » 


species, from the poles toward the Equator. 


2. In polar regions, the land animals are distinguished 
by thick fur, such as the polar bear, musk-ox, and rein- 
deer; and the marine animals, by a thick covering of blub- 
ber, or fat. These comprise the seal, walrus, and whale. 
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3. The temperate zones are the home of animals most 
useful to man, such as the horse, ox, cow, sheep, and hog. 
Here, also, are the deer, bi’son, bear, and wolf. 


4. The tropical regions contain large and powerful 
animals, such as the clephant, camel, hip po pot’a mus, rhi- 
noc’eros, lion, tiger, and jaguar’; besides reptiles and 
monkeys. 


5. Mankind comprises about one and a half billions 
(1,500,000,000) of people. 


6. People are classified with respect to their social 
conditions, as savage, barbarous, half-civilized, and civ- 
alized, or enlightened. 


7. Savages are people without written laws or political 
government. They are ignorant and superstitious, and 
live by hunting and fishing.® 


8. Barbarous people live, chiefly, on the products of 
their herds and flocks. They have no permanent homes, 
but wander from place to place, to find pasturage for their 
cattle, sheep, and goats.” 


9. Half-civilized people are more skilled in agriculture 
and manufacturing than barbarous tribes. They are more 
or less educated, but have little or no communication with 
other people. 


10. Civilized, or enlightened, nations are characterized 
by their knowledge of the arts and sciences, their educa- 


tion, literature, and capability of self-government. 


11. The occupations and general condition of people 
depend, principally, upon cl¢zmate and productions. 


12. Within the Torrid Zone, where food and shelter 
are obtained with but little exertion, there are no powerful 
nations. 


13. In the North Temperate Zone, where extremes of 
climate demand the greatest skill and energy, are’ found 
the most perfect types of man, and all of the great nations 
of the earth. 


14. The five races of mankind are distinguished from 
one another, chiefly, by the color of the skin, and the shape 


9. Savages place but little value on human life. Those who live by hunting 
are generally of a higher type than those who exist by fishing. The greater diffi- 
culties in procuring food, develop courage, skill, and the reasoning faculties. 

10. Barbarous people are noted for their skill and bravery in the care and 
defense of their herds. 

11. In the early history of mankind, worship was often connected with those 
physical powers whose origin, nature, and action were shrouded in mystery. The 
sun, fire, wind, and even animals, have been—and are to this day, in some places,— 
objects of worship. . 
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of the features. They are, the Caucasian (kau ka’sian), Mon- 


golian (m6n gd’li an), Negro, Ma lay’, and American Indian. 


TOPICAL DIAGRAM OF THE RACES OF MANKIND. 


RACE. CHARACTERISTICS, ABODE. 

Caucasian ....... CoLtorn—usually white, some- India, Arabia, Europe 
times dark; Eyres—blue, gray, (except Larps, Finns, and 
or dark; Hartr—chiefly brown; the Magyars [méd/yorz], of 
Brearp—heayy; FEATURES—regu- Hungary), Northern Africa, 
lar; Forrnrap—high. and America. 

Mongolian....... Cotor—yellow to swarthy; China, Japan, Hungary, 
Tyvns—black and almond-shaped ; Lapland, Finland, and Arc- 
Hair—black and straight; Brarp tic regions (Esquimaux — 
—scanty ; CuEEK-boNes—high. és! kt moz2). 

Wegrovres cscs scr Cotor—black; TEyres—black; Central and Southern 
Hartr—black and woolly; Brarp Africa, New Guinea, and 
—scanty; Lires—thick and pro- Islands of Melanesia (me 
truding ; Nosp—flat ; Poreunap— an @ shi a). 
low and retreating. 

WT a layitsasteries siete CoLtor—brown; Eyrs—black East Indies and Poly- 
and horizontal in face; Harm— nesia (poli né shi a). 
straight and black; Brearp—full. 

Cotor—red to swarthy, often of 
American | copper hue; Eyrs—black; Harr— American Continent. 
iad iar i 9 
black; CurrK-ponEes—high. 


15. The chief religions of the world are the Christian, 
Jewish, Moham’medan, Brahminical (bra min’!k al), and 
Bud dhist (bdod/ ist).! 


16. Christians believe in the Bible. 
the New Testament. 


? 
The Jews reject 


17. Moham’medans believe Moham’med was the 
Great Prophet, sent especially to be their leader and 
teacher.” 


18. Brahmanism (br&é’manizm) is the religion of the 
inhabitants of Hindoostan and some other parts of Asia.% 


19. Buddhism (bddd’izm) is the religion taught by 
Buddha, a reformer of Brahminical teachings. The be- 
lievers of this religion lve in south-eastern Asia, and 
comprise about one third of the human family." 


XVI. POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


1. For mutual protection and benefit, people combine 
with one another, forming tribes and nations. 


2. Uncivilized people congregate in tribes, and are gov- 
erned by chiefs, who are their leaders, usually, by virtue of 
superior skill and bravery in war. Such tribes, although 
frequently having many ceremonial forms and customs, 
have no written laws. The will of the chief is law, and 
the lives of his followers are subject to his caprice. 


8. Civilized people form nations, and have organized 
systems of laws, called governments. 


12. Mohammedens believe in the Ko’ran, which contains the professed revela- 
tions of Mo ham’/med, or Ma hém/et, who was born in Arabia, about 570 A.D. 

13. Originally, the word brah’ma meant, the offering of praise and worship. 
Afterward, it was used to signify a deity consisting of three gods: Brahma, the 
creator; Vish’nu, the preserver; and Siva (see’vd), the destroyer. Brahmanism is 
now a form of idolatrous worship. 

14. Estimated number of Christians, 400,000,000; of Jews, 10,000,000; of 
Mohammedans, 180,000,000; of Brahmins and Buddhists, 680,000,000; of 
heathen and fetich (/2’ tisi) worshipers, 180,000,000; and of unknown, 50,000,000. 
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4. The two principal forms of government are the 
republic and the monarchy.® 

5. A republic is a government in which the laws are 
made by the people, and administered by officers chosen 
by them. Its chief executive officer is called the president. 

6. The highest authority in a republic is the consti- 
tution, or written agreement. 

7. A monarchy is a government in which the supreme 
power is held by one person during life. Monarchies are 
either absolute or limited. 

8. An absolute monarchy is a government in which 
all the functions of government are vested in the ruler. 


9. A limited monarchy is a government in which the 
laws are made by the people, and enforced by the ruler. 

10. An empire is a monarchy, which usually comprises 
several nations. The chief ruler is called the emperor. 

11. A kingdom is a monarchy, ruled by a king, or a 
queen. 

12. The capital ofa country is the city where the 
laws are made. 


XVIL INDUSTRIES. 


1. The principal industries, or occupations, of mankind 
are agriculture, manufacturing, mining, fishing, and com- 
merce. 

2. Agriculture is the cultivation of the soil to obtain 
food, and, to a great extent, clothing. This industry gives 
employment to nearly half the working population of the 
United States. 


3. Sugar-cane and coffee are cultivated in countries 
and states which have a warm climate. 


4.. Potatoes and tobacco grow best where the climate 
is temperate, or warm. 

5. The raising of stock, for beef, pork, and wool, is 
profitable where there is an abundance of grass and grain. 


6. The cattle industry of Texas, Colorado, and nearly 
all the territories of the United States, is very important. 

7. The beef and pork industry is very extensive in the 
North Central States, where immense quantities of beef 
and pork are packed for shipment to nearly every part of 
the world. 


15. For the past few centuries, there has been a strong tendency among civilized 
nations toward a republican form of government. Absolute monarchies become lim- 
ited, and limited monarchies give rise to republics. As people become enlightened 
and educated, they also become capable of self-government. A constitutional 
government is, therefore, the best for an educated people, because it represents the 
common sense of the people. 

16. The title of a ruler differs in different nations. The chief magistrate of 
a republic, is called President; the ruler of Germany, Emperor; of Russia, Czar 
(zGér); of Prussia, King; of Turkey, Sultan (sii// tan); of Persia, Shah (shdéh); of Egypt, 
Khedive (kd deev’); of Japan, Mikado (mi ki/do). A principality is governed by a 
Prince; a duchy (dtich/y), by a Duke; an electorate, by an Elector. 

17. Iron is not found in a pure, metallic state, in nature, but combined with 
oxygen and other mineral and earthy matter. The ores most common, are called 
hematites (hém/a (tiles) and magnetics. To separate the iron, the ore is placed in a 
smelting * furnace with coal, coke, or charcoal, and limestone, in regular proportions. 
The carbon in the fuel combines with the oxygen, and the other impurities associate 
with the lime as a slag,* leaving the iron free, This is drawn off from the furnace 


}® 


8. The great agricultural region of the United States 
is in the Mississippi Basin: the northern part is especially 
noted for grain; the southern portion, for cotton. The 
Pacific Coast Section, also, yields large crops of grain. 


9. Manufactures include cotton, woolen, and silk goods, 
iron, lumber, leather, and many other articles. — 


10. Manufacturing and mining give employment to 
more than one fifth of the population of the United States. 


11. Materials of which most of our clothing is made, are 
obtained from the cotton-plant, the sheep, and the silk-worm. 


12. Cotton is the principal production of the Southern 
States, whose soil and climate are better adapted to its 
growth than those of any other part of the world. 


13. The wool industry is most extensive in the North 
Central and the Pacific States. 


14. Silk is the product of the silk-worm, which feeds on 
the leaves of the mulberry-tree. China, Japan, and France 
are celebrated for silk. 


15. Lumbering is the cutting of trees into logs, which 
are floated down the streams to mills. There the logs are 
sawed into planks, boards, etc. These are afterward used 
in constructing houses, ships, furniture, cars, carriages, 
and many other things. 


16. Nearly all the lumber in the United States is pro- 
duced in Maine, New Hampshire, Michigan, Wisconsin, the 
Southern States, and the Pacific States. 


17. The pine forests of the South Atlantic States yield 
large quantities of turpentine, rosin, and tar. 


18. Leather is the skins of animals, tanned,* curried, 
and otherwise manufactured. 


19. The great manufacturing sections of the United 
States are the New England and the Middle Atlantic States. 


20. Iron is mined and manufactured very extensively — 
in the eastern part of the United States, and constitutes — 


one of the great industries of the world.” 


21. Coal gives force and heat, necessary in separating 
metals from their ores, in constructing and operating 
machinery, and in performing many kinds of work, to 
which the strength of man would be unequal. 


\ 


and run into short furrows mate ii sand, and is known as pig-iron, so called from 
its fancied resemblance, when in the furrows, to pigs lying side by side.” It con- 
tains some carbon and other impurities, but by re-melting in a “cupola” furnace, 
it is run into fine castings. Wrought iron is made by depriving cast-iron of the 
earbon, which is done by re-melting in a puddling furnace through which a cur- 
rent of air is passed. The furnace man constantly stirs, or ‘‘ puddles,” the molten 
mass, until it becomes pasty and tough. Then it is made into balls, weighing 
about 200 pounds each. These are taken from the furnace, and rolled between 
heavy, chilled iron rollers, re-heated and rolled again, until it has become fibrous 
in structure, and is finally rolled into bars. Steel differs from iron in chemical 
conditions, and contains a certain amount of carbon, combined with the iron. It 
was formerly made by heating wrought iron and fine charcoal together, in a close 
retort. By the principal method now used, a strong current of air is passed 
through the molten pig-iron, until the excess of carbon is consumed. It is then 
cast in molds, and rolled out into rails, or other shapes. 
* smélt’ ing, melting ore for the purpose of separating the metals from other mineral 
substances, sldg,drossofametal. tdén,tosteep in an infusion of oak or other bark, 
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22. Gold and silver, 
the most precious of 
the metals, are mined, 
chiefly, in the Pacific, or 
Highland, Section of the 
United States. (See page 79, note 2.) vA 
23. The fishing industry includes the WM /}| roan sages. 
catching of cod, mackerel, and herring, off |=) & 
the coasts of Maine and Newfoundland ; of 


salmon, in the streams of Oregon and Washington 
Territory ; and of oysters, in the Chesapeake and other 
bays; besides the preserving and curing of the same. 

| GLASS. =~ NG iS 24. Commerce is the industry by which the prod- 


ucts of the soil, mill, factory, forest, mine, sea, and 
stream are exchanged, or sold. 

25. Foreign commerce is conducted by means 
of steamers and sailing vessels ;8 domestic, or inland 
commerce, chiefly, by means of railroads and canals.¥ 

26. Transportation is carried on in hot, desert 

regions, by means of camels; in cold, Arctic re- 


gions, by means of dog trains and reindeer; and 


in some mountainous regions, 
by means o f p a ck-1 nu le Ss an d SPN 
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TWENTY-NINE OF THE LEADING INDUSTRIES OF THE WuUKLD,—!I'HE FOUR GREAT SYSTEMS OF COMMERCE AND TRANSPORTATION,—BY LAND AND WATER. 


18. The first steamer which crossed the Atlantic Ocean was the Savannah. 19. Canals arc artificial channels, connecting navigable waters. The Eric Canal, 
When it was announced that such a trip was contemplated, a certain learned man the largest in the United States, connects the Great Lakes with Hudson River. The 
wrote a pamphlet, to prove the impossibility of its success. A package of these Welland Canal was constructed between Lakes Erie and Ontario, in order to avoid 
* pamphlets was carried across the ocean, by the steamer, on her first trip, Niagara Falls. Canal-boats are moved by horses, mules, and, sometimes, by steam, 
23 
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THIS HEMISPHERE WAS PHOTOGRAPHED FROM A GLOBE. 
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GaN b RAM. QUESTIONS. 


[REFER TO THE MAP ON THIS PAGE AND TO THE 
PICTURE ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE.] 


Maps, Circles, etc.—What is a map ?— 
asphere?—a hemisphere ? (See pages 6 and 7.) 
What is the most northerly point of the 
sphere, or each hemisphere?—the most 
southerly point? What are those lines 
called which are drawn from the top to 
the bottom of amap? (See pages 8and 9.) At 
what two points would all meridian lines 
meet, if extended? Why have men not 
been able to reach either: pole? What 
great circle is drawn around globes and 
on maps, from east to west? Between 
what two points is it equally distant ? 
What small circles aré drawn from east 
to west? (See page 8, paragraph 27, and diagram.) 
Are these circles really on the earth? 
Why are they drawn on globes and 
maps ? , 
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Longitude {| West 


180 


Latitude. — What are those numbers 
called which appear on the margin o¢ 
this map? What number is in this 
margin at the Equator? What does it 
mean? What is the largest number of 
degrees in this:margin? What point is 
ninety degrees north of the Equator ? — 
ninety degrees south of the Equator? 
From what is latitude reckoned? In 
what directions and toward what points 
is it reckoned ? 


Longitude. — What are those numbers 
called which appear on the Equator? 
From what meridian is longitude reck- 
oned? What is the longitude of places on 
that meridian ? (See page 27.) What-is the 
greatest longitude a place can have? 
- Over what places does the meridian of 

180° pass? What meridian passes through 

* the middle of South America? Through 
what North American eulf does that 
meridian pass? Mention some places in 
the Western Hemisphere whose latitude 
is 0; twenty degrees, —forty degrees, —sixty degrees, —eighty degrees,— 
ten degrees, — forty-five degrees. Mention some places whose longitude 
is sixty degrees, —(ollow the meridian marked sixty degrees.) —eighty degrees, — 
one hundred and eighty degrees. 


What island is in fifty degrees north latitude, and sixty degrees 
west longitude ?—in fifty degrees south latitude, and sixty degrees west 
longitude? What bay is in sixty degrees north latitude, and eighty 
degrees. west longitude? What is the latitude of New York?—its 
longitude? What is the latitude of San Francisco ?—its longitude ? 


Zones.— What part of North America is crossed by the Arctic 
Circle ?—by- the Tropic of Cancer? What zone is between these two 
circles? What two straits are crossed by the Arctic Circle ? 
ocean is north of the Arctic Circle? What large gulf is crossed by the 
Tropic of Cancer? 


What tropic is south of the Equator? Between what two circles is 
the South Temperate Zone? What ocean is south of the Antarctic 
Circle? What zone is north of the Arctic CNG SOU of the Ant- 
aretic Circle ? 


In what zone is the greater part of North America?—the greater 
part of South America?—the northern part of North America?—the 
southern ne southern part of South America? 


Which zone is the hottest ?— which are the coldest ?— which are the 
most pleasant to live in? 


Grand Divisions.—Of what two grand divisions is the Western Con- 
tinent composed? By what isthmus are they joined? What ocean is 
east of them ?—west? What ocean is north of North America ?—south of 
South America? Which is the largest ocean?—the smallest? In what 
direction is South America from North America? What meridian 
crosses the western part of South America? Through what part of 
North America does that meridian pass? 
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< jca?—of South America ? 
a Mountains extend? In what directions Go the Andes extend ? 


What — 


éMéation the largest river in: South America,—in North America. 
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Islands.—What islands are in the Torrid Zone ?—in the North Tem- 
perate. Zone ?—in the South Temperate Zone? 


What waters surround the West Indies ?-Newfoundland (nw fond land) ? 
What water surrounds the Sandwich Islands ?— Iceland ?—New Zealand ? 


Capes.—What cape on the eastern ‘coast of North America ?—what 
two on the western coast? What cape forms the most eastern point 
of South America.?—the most southern ?—the most western ? 


Mountains. — What mountains.in the western part of North Amer- 
-In what.general direction do the Rocky 


longest rivers ? 
What 


Into what does the Mississippi 


Rivers, = OF: which | “side “of the “mountains are the 


river flows into® the Mississippi River ? 
flow ?— the Amazon ?- “What Targe river flows into the Arctic Ocean ? 
Which of these® rivers “flow. in an easterly direction ?— southerly ?— 
northerly ? Into What ocean do most of the rivers of this continent 
flow ? 


Climate, Races, etc.— Which is the warmer, the Armazon, or the 
Mississippi?—the Missouri, or the Mackenzie River ?—Baffin Bay, or the 
Gulf of Mexico?—Iceland, or the Sandwich Islands? What different 


climates would you find during a voyage from Baffin Bay, around Cape 
Horn, and to Bering Strait? Which part of the Mississippi River is 
the warmer—its mouths, or its source? What part of the Mackenzie 
River is the warmer? What races of mankind inhabit the Western 
Hemisphere? Describe their appearance, color of the skin, and dress. 


Voyages.—In what direction would you sail from Baffin Bay to 
Newfoundland ?— from Newfoundland to the Gulf of Mexico ?—from the 


Gulf of Mexico to South America ?—from South America to New Zealand? 


Through what strait would you sail from the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean ? 
25 
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[REFER TO THE MAP ON THIS PAGE, AND TO THE 
PIOTURE ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE.] 


Which hemisphere contains the more 
land?—the -more water? What four 
oceans are partly in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere? What ocean is entirely in it? 


Is the greater part of the land north, 
or south of the Equator ? 


Of what three grand divisions does the 
Eastern Continent consist? Which is the 
largest ?—the smallest? Which is crossed 
by the Equator? What division of the 
earth is composed of islands? In what 
ocean are these islands? What large 
island in this hemisphere is called a con- yf Verg 
tinent? (See page 11, paragraph 7.) ny 


Circles and Zones.— Through what 
part of Africa does the Tropic of Cancer 
pass ?—through what part of Asia? What 
zones are separated by this tropic ? 


In what zone is the greater part of 
Asia ?—of Europe?—of Africa? 


What tropic passes through Australia 
and South Africa? What zones are sepa- 
rated by that tropic ? 


In what zone is South Africa ?—South 
Australia?—North Australia ?— Northern 
Europe ?—Northern Asia. 


Latitude and Longitude.—What large 
islands are crossed by the Equator ?—what 
gulf? In what latitude are places which 
are crossed by the Equator? (See margin 
of the map, at the Equator.) 


Which extends farther north, Europe, 
or Asia? In about what latitude is the 
north coast of Europe ?—of Asia ?—the 
north coast of the Mediterranean Sea ?— 
the middle of the Japan Sea?—of the 
Baltic Sea ? 


What is the latitude of the Tropic of 
Cancer ?— (see pages 9 and 10),—of the Tropic 
of Capricorn ?—of the Arctic Circle?—of the Antarctie Circle ? 


What places are in longitude 0°? (See all places on the meridian passing through, 
or near, London.) What place is in latitude 0°, and longitude 0°? In what 


‘longitude is the eastern part of the Black Sea?—of the Japan Sea? 


What part of the world is in twenty degrees north latitude, and 
forty degrees east longitude?—in ten degrees south latitude, and one 
hundred and sixty degrees east longitude? — in twenty degrees south 
latitude, and forty degrees east longitude? 


Grand Divisions.—In what direction is Europe from Asia ?—from 
Africa? What ocean north of Europe ?—west? What ocean north of 
Asia ?— east ?—south? What ocean west of Africa ?— south-east ? 


Would you ride, or sail, from Europe to Asia ?— from Europe to 
Africa ?—from Africa to Australia ?—from Africa to Asia ? 


Seas, etc.— Which is the largest sea in the world? With what 
ocean is it connected? Between what two grand divisions is the 
Mediterranean Sea? What sea south of Asia ?—south-east ?—north-east ?— 
south-west? What sea east of the British Isles? What sea projects 
far into Hurope? What two seas between Asia and Europe? What sea 
east of the Caspian Sea? What bay south of Asia ?— south-west of 
Europe? What gulf west of Africa? 


Islands.— What group of isles, or islands, west of Europe? What 
islands east of Asia?—south-east of Asia? What two large islands are 
crossed by the Equator? What island north of Australia ?—south-east-2— 
south-east of Africa ?—north-east of Europe ?—south-east of Hindoostan ? 


Capes.— What is the northern cape of Europe?—of Asia ?—the 
western cape of Africa? What cape is in the southern part of Africa? 


Mountains. —What mountains in the southern part of Asia ?—of 
Europe ?— between Asia and Europe ?—in the northern part of Africa ?— 
in the western part of Africa?—in the eastern part? 
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Rivers. — What three large rivers in Africa? Which flows north ?— 
south ?— west? Into what water does the Nile flow?—the Congo? 
the Niger? What two large rivers in Europe? Into what sea does 
the Danube flow ?—the Volga? What three rivers in Asia flow east ?— 
north ? 


Cities.—In one of the British,Isles is the largest city in the world,— 
Mention it. Mention two of the largest cities On the Continent of 
Europe. In what direction from London is Paris?—Berlin? In what 
zone are these three cities? One of the largest cities in the world is in 
Asia,—Mention it. What is the latitude of Pekin?—of Paris?—of Ber- 
lin ?—of London ? 


Climates.— Which is the warmest of the grand divisions? Which 
extends into the coldest regions? In what two zones is Europe ?— 
Australia? In what three zones is Africa?— Asia? Which is warmer, 
Europe, or Australia?—the Japan Islands, or Borneo ?— Madagascar, or 
Nova Zembla?—the Lena River, or the Congo?—the Nile, or the Volga? 
What different climates would you find during a voyage from the 
British Isles to Australia? Describe the kinds of people who inhabit 
the Eastern Hemisphere. Describe their complexion, dress, etc. 


Voyages.—In what direction would you sail from London to Nova 
Zembla? On what waters? Would you sail into warmer, or colder 
waters, on your voyage? In what directions would you sail from 
London to the Cape of Good Hope? On what waters? Would you sail 
into colder, or warmer waters? 


On what waters would you sail from the Cape of Good Hope te 
Australia ?—to the Red Sea?—from the Red Sea to Borneo? Would you 
require winter, or summer, clothing during this voyage? 


In what directions. would you sail from Madagascar to the Okhotsk 
Sea? On what waters would you sail? In what part of that voyage 
would you require warm clothing ?—light clothing ? 
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Location.—In what hemisphere is North America? Mention the 
oceans that wash its coast. In what direction from North America 
is the Atlantic Ocean ?—the Pacific?—the Arctic? What part of North 
America is north of the Pacific Ocean? Which of these oceans do we 
know the least about? Why? Which ocean do vessels cross in going 
to Europe ? 


Latitude and Longitude. — How are parallels of latitude indicated 
on this map? Why are the lines curved? If you were to travel over 
North America, would you see these lines? Why are they placed on 
the map? Is North America in north, or south, latitude? Between 
what degrees does it lie, so far as discovered? How many miles make 
a degree on a meridian? What parallel of latitude passes ‘through the 
central part of the United States? What parallels of latitude touch 
the northern and southern boundaries of the United States? How long 
is North America ? 


What countries of Europe are in the same latitude as the Dominion 
of Canada ?—(See margin of the map.)—Greenland ?—United States? What two 
countries are in the same latitude as Northern Africa? 


What lines meet at the top of this map? At what point do they 
meet? In what direction do they extend? Why are they closer to- 
gether at the Arctie Ocean than at the Gulf of Mexico? What is longi- 
tude? What is its use? What is the length of a degree of longitude, 
at the Equator ?—(See page 9, note 5..—on the parallel of 40°?—of 80°?—at the 
poles? How long does it take the earth to make a complete rotation ?* 


Into how many degrees may a circle be divided? How many degrees 
are turned to the sun in an hour? What is the longitude of the most 
eastern part of the United States?— of the most western part? How 
many degrees of longitude between these two points? 


What is the difference in time between the eastern and western parts 
of the United States?—of the Dominion of Canada ?—of Mexico ? Upon 
what part of North America does the sun first rise? Find the differ- 
ence in longitude, and in time, between New York and Chicago (she k@’ gb), 
—Ottawa and San Francisco (sdn fran sis/kd). Ts there any difference in 
time between St. Louis (sdnt l00’ts) and New Orleans (67’ le ans)? Why? 
What is the length of the longest day on the parallel of 40°?—of 60° ?— 
of 70°?—of 80°? (See east margin of the map.) 


Outline.—In what direction from the United States is Hudson Bay ?— 
the Gulf of Mexico? Which is the larger, the Gulf of Mexico, or Hudson 


Bay? In what direction from Greenland is Baffin Bay? Through 


what water would you pass, to reach Baffin Bay, from the Atlantic 
Ocean? In what direction from Alaska (wlds’ka) is Bering (6% ring) Sea? 
What connects it with the Arctic Ocean ? 


Islands.—In what direction does Greenland extend? (Observe direction 
of meridians.) In what direction from Greenland is Iceland? What large 
island at the entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence? Mention two 
islands south-west of the Dominion of Canada,—three large islands 
south-east of the United States. Which ocean contains the most impor- 
tant islands ? 


Peninsulas.—What peninsula projects from the south-western part of 
Alaska ?—from the south-eastern part of the Dominion of Canada? Into 
what water does the Peninsula of Yucatan project? What gulf divides 
Mexico into two parts? What is the north-western part called ? 


Capes.— What cape projects from Alaska into the Arctic Ocean ? 
What is the southern cape of Greenland ?—of Nova Scotia (nd/ va skd' shi a)? 
Where is another cape of the same name? What is the most north- 
western cape of the United States? Where is Cape Mendocino (nén do séno) ? 
—Cape Hatteras?—Cape Race? 


Mountains.—In what general direction do the mountains in North 
America extend? What mountains in the eastern part of North Amer- 
ica ?—in the western part? How far do they extend? In what directions 
does the surface, between these mountains, slope? Where are the vol- 
canoes of North America? What large lakes between the Dominion of 
Canada and the United States? What river is their outlet? Which of 
the great lakes is entirely within the United States? 


Rivers.— Mention the largest river of North America. Where is it? 
If you should start at the Gulf of Mexico, and sail on that river, would 
you sail up, or down ?—north, or south? Where is its delta?—its source ? 
Mention its largest branch,—two other branches. What large river flows 
into the Arctic Ocean? Of what large lakes is it the outlet? What 
large river flows through Alaska? What river forms part of the 


* As there are 360° in every circle, and the earth makes a complete rotation from west to 
east every twenty-four hours, it must turn fifteen degrees each hour, or one degree in four minutes. 
Philadelphia is thirty degrees east of Denver; therefore the sun rises at Philadelphia two hours 
sooner than at Denver. When it is noon at Philadelphia, it is ten A.m. at Denver, because it. re- 
quires two hours for the earth to move through thirty degrees in its rotation on its axis, 


boundary between the United States and Mexico? What large river 
flows into the Pacific Ocean ?—into the Gulf of California ? 


Countries.—What large territory in the north-western part of North 
America? To what country does it belong? What country borders on 
the Arctic, Atlantic, and Pacific oceans? What country south of that 
country ? What country lies between the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific 
Ocean? What country is joined by the Isthmus of Panama to South 
America? Does the Isthmus belong to North America, or South America ? 
In what direction is it from Mexico? 


Climate. —How far north of the Equator may the sun’s rays be ver- 
tical? What is that parallel called? (See page 9. When the sun is ver- 
tical at this tropic, how far north does the sun’s light extend? What 
is the parallel called which there limits the sun’s light ? Through what 
countries does the Arctic Circle pass? Is the climate as warm at the 
Arctic Circle, as at the Tropic of Cancer? Why? What zone is north 
of the Arctic Circle? Locate the most northern point reached by ex- 
plorers. (83° 24/, by Brainard and Lockwood, of the Greely expedition.) 


Zones.—Would Greenland and the northern part of the Dominion of 
Canada be a pleasant place for us to live in? Why? In what zone 
do we live? Is any part of Alaska in this zone?—the Dominion of 
Canada? What country partly in the North Temperate, and partly 
in the Torrid Zone? Have all parts of the Temperate Zone the same 
temperature? Which part is the colder? What is the mean tem pera- 
ture of the southern part of the United States ?—(See margin of map)—the 
northern part? Trace the isotherms, or lines of temperature (brown, 
dotted lines,) across the map, and see whether they extend due east and 
west. In what different ways is climate affected? (See page 19, paragraph 16, 
and note 10.) 


Productions.— Mention the principal products and animals of the 
northern part of the North Temperate Zone,—the central part, — the 
southern. What are the principal products of the Torrid Zone of North 
America? (See chart of principal products on the opposite map.) Why could not 
these be raised in the northern part of the North Temperate Zone ? 
What articles of food are obtained from the Frigid Zone? In what parts 
of North America are iron and coal obtained ?—gold and silver ?—furs? 
Where is grain raised ?— tobacco ?—sugar-cane ?—coffee ? 


Cities.— Mention five large cities situated on the Atlantic Coast.— 
one on the Pacific Coast,—one on the banks of the Mississippi, near its 
delta, —one on the shore of one of the Great Lakes,—one on the coast 
of the Gulf of Mexico,— one on the St. Lawrence River. Mention the 
capital of the Dominion of Canada,—of the United States,—of Mexico. 


Commercial Geography.—How long would it take to go from New 
York to the Isthmus of Panama by steamer ?— (Sce red lines on maps divided 
into distances sailed every twenty-four hours)—from the Isthmus to San Francisco ?— 
from New York to Chicago by railroad ?—to St. Louis ?—to New Orleans ? 
What cargo would a steamer be likely to bring from Cuba to New 
York? From what port would she start? How long would it take? 
What cargo from New Orleans ?—from Mexico ? 


Comparative Time.— When it is noon at London, what time is it at 
the east coast of Iceland ?—at Cape Farewell ?—near the east coast of Nova 
Scotia ?—at Philadelphia?—at St. Louis and New Orleans ?—at Denver ?— 
at Sitka, in Alaska?—along the west coast of Alaska? Where is it 
midnight? How often would a person traveling from San Francisco to 
New York have to change the time of his watch to have it correspond 
to standard time? How much would he change it each time? Must 
the hands be turned forward, or backward ? 


Map Drawing.—Locate Bering Strait, and in a south-east direction, 
at the distance equal to nine times the length of Kansas, locate the 
Strait of Belle Isle; thence, south-west, at the same distance—nine 
measures—locate the most southern point of North America. 


The Isthmus of Panama is a little over fourteen measures from 
Bering Strait. Between these three points, draw the outline of North 
America. The distance from the Strait of Belle Isle to Florida Strait 
is six measures; from Bering Strait to the north-west corner of the 
United States, five measures; along the Pacific Coast of the United States, 
three measures; and of Mexico, five measures. 

By means of these measures, each of which is 400 miles, the several 
important distances may be easily remembered, and a map of any 
size may be drawn, either on paper, or the blackboard. 

Locate the principal capes, mountains, rivers, and cities, and mark 
the boundaries of the countries. 


Notice that the meridians on this map of North America are drawn just fifteen degrees apart. 
The sun seems to pass from one to another every hour, These meridians are, therefore, called 
hour circles. On the globe, there can be twenty-four of these meridians, or hour circles, All 
places through which a certain meridian passes, have the same time of day. A person traveling 
north or south, does not change the time of his watch. (See page 8, paragraph 17.) 
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PAOIFIO COAST AND SLOPE, SIERRA NEVADA MOUNTAINS. 
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1. Position.— North America is the northern division 
of the Western Continent. It extends almost from the 
North Pole to the Equator. It is situated in three zones. 


2. Size and Outline.—The shape of North America is 
nearly that of a triangle ; broad at the north, and tapering 
almost to a point at the south. Its length, from Grin nell’ 
Land to the Isthmus of Panama, is nearly 5,000 miles. 
Its area is equal to one half that of Asia, or two and 
one half times that of Europe. Its northern and eastern 
coasts are remarkable for numerous indentations and good 
harbors; while the western coast has but few. 


8. Islands.—Several groups of islands form a part of 
this grand division. The West Indies and the Aleutian 
Islands! are mountain ranges partly submerged.* Both 
groups contain active volcanoes. Many of the West India 
Islands are of coral origin. 


4. Surface.—The western part of the continent is a 
high plateau, on which are many nearly parallel ranges of 
mountains. The direction of these ranges is from north- 
west to south-east. They constitute the Rocky Mountain 
System, and form the main axis of the continent. The 
culminating* ranges of this system inclose a large, oval- 
shaped plateau, called the Great Basin. 


5. The Appalachian* System, in the eastern part, is com- 
posed of several parallel ranges, extending from north-east 
to south-west. Their average height is about 3,000 feet, 
or about one third that of the Western Highlands. 


1. Nearly every island of the Aleutian (ald shi an) group is volcanic. 

2. The Rocky Mountain System is, for convenience, made to include all the 
numerous ranges of the Western Highlands. This system which extends along the 
entire western coast of North America and South America, is often called the 
cor dil/le ras (mountain ranges). 

3. Bo go sloff’, a voleanic peak near U na lash’ ka, one of the Aleutian Islands, and 
St. Augustine (q@ gis t@n) in Cook’s Inlet, were in a state of eruption in 1884. 
Popocatepetl (pd pd’ kat G pa tl) and Jorullo (ho rddl’ yd), in Mexico, are both active. 


GRAND OANON,—GiREAT BASIN,—GREAT SALT LAKE,—ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


6. Volcanoes are numerous in the Western Highlands, 
and several of them are constantly active.® 


7. The highest peak of the Rocky Mountain System is 
Mt. St. Eli'as (19,500 feet); and of the Appalachian 
System, Mt. Mitchell (6,707 feet). 


8. The great central plain, extending from Hudson 
Bay to the Gulf of Mexico, lies between the two mountain 
systems. The Height of Land, an almost imperceptible* 
divide,* crosses the plain, separating the Arctic Slope from 
the Gulf Slope. 


9. Lakes.—The lakes of North America are remarkable 
for their number and size. If a straight line were drawn 
from Ches’a peake Bay to the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River, it would pass through nearly every large lake in 
North America. 


10. The Great Lakes contain about one half the 
fresh water on the globe. Lake Superior, the largest, 
however, is exceeded* in size by Lake Victoria, in Africa. 


11. Salt and alkaline* lakes are numerous in the Pacific 
Highlands. Great Salt Lake, in Utah, has an area twice 
that of Rhode Island. With the exception of the Caspian 
Sea, it is the largest salt lake on the globe. 


12. Rivers.—The river-basins and drainage slopes of 
North America are well defined. They consist of the Arctic 
Slope, the Hudson Bay Basin, the St. Lawrence Basin, the 
Atlantic Slope, the Mississippi Basin, the Great Basin, and 
the Pacific Slope. A portion of the Great Basin is drained 
by the Colorado River. <A large area is a high, treeless 
region, whose waters are partly removed by evaporation. 


4. The lakes of North America are, by many geologists, attributed to the 
action of glaciers. 
5. The Pacific Slope, in regard to climate and productions, differs considerably 
from the rest of the continent. Its climate is oceanic, rather than continental. 
* sub merged’, under water, di vide’, a water-shed. 
ctil/ mi nat ing, highest. im per cép’ ti ble, not easily seen. 


dl’ ka line, containing lime, magnesia, etc. em geed/ed, excelled, surpassed. 
Ap pa la/ chi an Mountains, often called Al’ le gha ny Mountains. 
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OF 4anNORT.H AMERICA. 


WENSAS RIVER,—TUE PLAINS,—MISSOURI RIVER,—MISSISSIPPI RIVER AND BASIN,—ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS, 


13. The Mississippi Basin is the largest basin in the 
world, excepting that of the Amazon River. Its chief 
stream, the Mississippi and Missouri, exceeds every other 
river in length. 


14. The Yukon (yy’kén) River, second in size, is, in many 
respects, unlike any other river on the continent. Its upper 
course is remarkable. for falls and rapids. Its lower part 
contains many islands, and is often five or six miles wide. 


15. The Columbia, Colorado (k61 o ra’ ds), and many of 
their tributaries which rise in the interior of the continent, 
flow, in some places, through deep cafions. 


16. The soil, where sufficiently watered, is very pro- 
ductive. The Mississippi Basin, and the slopes of the At- 
lantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, contain soil of great 
fertility. 


17. Climate.—On the Pacific Coast, the climate is much 
milder than in corresponding latitudes on the Atlantic 
Coast. The former region receives the winds warmed by 
the waters of the Kuro Siwo, or Japan Current, while the 
latter receives the land-winds from the interior, which are 
very hot in summer, and cold in winter.’ 


18. The northern part of the continent, being in the 
North Frigid Zone, is extremely cold; the central portion, 
lying within the North Temperate Zone, is characterized 
by hot summers and cold winters; the southern part, 
situated in the Torrid Zone, has a tropical climate. 


19. The rain-fall is greatest in the north-west and 
south-east, the regions which face the moisture-laden winds 
of the ocean. The rains of the Pacific Coast fall mostly in 
winter. Comparatively little rain falls in the Great Basin. 


20. Vegetation.—In northern regions, vegetation is lim- 
ited to mosses, lichens, and a few shrubs. A belt of cone- 
bearing and deciduous trees extends through the middle 
of the Temperate Zone. In the south, these are replaced 
by palms, tree-ferns, bananas, and agaves (a ga’ ves). 
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ATLANTIO SLOPE. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY,—ATLANTIO COAST, 


21. The grasses are abundant throughout the Tem- 
perate Zone. Indian corn and tobacco are native to North 
America. 


22. Animals.—The fur seal, whale, walrus, polar bear, 
and musk-ox are the most important animals of the north- 
ern regions. The bison, deer, bear, wolf, and panther are 
common in the north central part. The grizzly bear is 
found in North America only. The monkey and the alli- 
gator are characteristic of the tropical regions. 


23. feptiles are numerous south of the 85th parallel. 
Nearly 500 species of birds are known. Fish are abun- 
dant; the cod, salmon, herring, and mackerel are valu- 
able as food. 


24, Minerals.—The mineral resources of North America 
surpass those of any other continent. Iron and coal, 
minerals on which civilization and commerce so greatly 
depend, are abundant and widely distributed. Petroleum 
and natural illuminating gas are found in the Alleghany 
Mountains and the Coast Range. Gold, silver, and quick- 
silver are found chiefly in the Western Highlands; copper 
and lead, in the vicinity of the Great Lakes; and zinc, in 
the Eastern Highlands. 


25. People.—The copper-colored race, commonly known 
as American Indians, inhabited North America at the time 
of the explorations in the 15th and 16th centuries. <A 
civilized people preceding these had disappeared from the 
region which now constitutes the United States, as the 
ruins of their habitations bear witness. (See page 32, note 8.) 


26. Cwrlized people were found by the Spanish ex- 
plorers of Mexico. They were conquered by the Spaniards, 
and gradually disappeared. 


27. The Esquimauz, who are found in the Arctic Re- 
gions only, are thought by many to be of Mongolian 
origin. The Indians, also, are said to be of Mongolian 
descent, and to have come, originally, from Asia. 
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28. The Caucasian, or white race, the ruling element 
of the population, are the descendants of Europeans. The 
inhabitants of Mexico and Central America are the de- 
scendants, in part, of Spaniards and native Indians. 


29. The Negroes, originally brought to America as 
slaves, are fast becoming educated. 


30. Industries—The geographical distribution of the 
various industries is more noticeable in North America 
than in the other continents. Foreign commerce, manu- 
factures, and fisheries are confined chiefly to the coasts 
and navigable streams. 


81. Agriculture is carried on, principally, throughout 
the fertile prairies and river-valleys of the interior. 
Stock-raising is most profitable where there are mild 
winters and an abundance of grass. 


82. Mining is a leading industry in the highlands. 


83. North America includes Danish America, British 
America, the United States of America, Mexico, Central 
America, and the West Indies. 


84. Danish America belongs to the Kingdom of Denmark. 
It comprises Greenland, Iceland, and a few smaller islands. 


85. Greenland extends farther north than any other 
country, or to within about 400 miles of the North Pole. 
Its area is nearly one third that of the United States. 


36. The surface of Greenland is covered with ice and 
snow. The coasts are scored by enormous glaciers.® The 
preducts are fish, oil, and reindeer skins. 


37. The people comprise a few Danes and a number of 
Esquimau tribes.’ 


38. Iceland, which is about half the size of Kansas, is 
noted for volcanoes, geysers, glaciers, and lava fields. Its 
southern part has a milder climate than its northern, and 
contains all the settlements. 


39. The Icelanders are generally educated. Their trade 
is carried on with Copenha’gen, the capital of Denmark. 
Their capital, Reikiavik (vi’ kia vik), contains a college. 


A LANGUAGE LESSON IN TOPICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Each pupil may write a letter about North America, mentioning 
the following topics: 


POSITION,—WLatitude of most northern and most southern points—longitude 
of the most eastern and the most western points—in what zones—differ- 


ence in time between eastern and western points. 


SIZE,—Extent from north to south and from east to west, in miles and in 


railroad time (use scales). 
SURFACE,—Where mountainous—level—principal mountains—lakes—rivers. 
CLIMATE,—Where cold—temperate—hot—dry—moist. 
PRODUCTS,—Trees and plants of different zones—minerals. 
WILD ANIMALS,—Which are peculiar to the Torrid Zone—the North Tem- 


perate Zone—the North Frigid Zone. 
PEOPLE, Different races—languages—peculiar dress—industries. 


HISTORY,—When discovered—names of early explorers—countries which sent 


them—inducements which led to the explorations—important results. 


MODEL FOR WRITTEN EXERCISES: ON THE CONTINENTS.—NORTH AMERICA. 


The arrows indicate the general directions in which the rivers flow. 


6. Submerged ruins of former settlements are occasionally found, giving rise to 
the opinion that a part of Greenland is sinking. A few fertile valleys are in the 
southern part. 

7. The principal colonies are at Upernavik (00 pér’ nd vik), Godhavn (god’héwn), 
and Godthaab (god/ tad). 

8. Historical Notes.—There is no good reason for believing that the people 
known as the Mound Builders were contemporary with the Aztecs whom Cor’ tez found 
in Mexico, or related to them. On the contrary, there is much evidence to show 
that the Az’tecs were themselves preceded by a race superior to them, in civilization. 

9. The Northmen were the first explorers of the north-eastern coast of North 
America, of whom there is any historical record. It seems certain that Lief Er’tc son 
sailed along the coast as far south as New England, about the year 1000. The 
record begins, however, with the discovery of the West Indies by Columbus, in 


1492. Three years later, the Cdab/ots visited Newfoundland, and explored the coast 
as far south as Florida. Cortez conquered and explored Mexico. Bdl bd’a crossed 
Central America and discovered the Pacific Ocean. The French took possession of 
Canada. Jés/i@it priests explored the Mississippi Basin from north to south. English 
colonization began with the settlement of Jamestown, Va. 

10. Iceland was discovered in the 9th century by Norse, or Norwegian (nér wé’ gi an), 
explorers. Irish colonists were among the earliest settlers. Norwegian colonies 
were afterward established in several parts of the island. For 400 years, Ice- 
land was a flourishing republic; but it afterward became a dependency of Denmark. 
Under the harsh laws which forbade commerce with any but Copenhagen merchants, 
the colony was nearly abandoned. Wiser laws, in time, prevailed, and Iceland has 
regained much of its former importance. The people, though nominally subjects of 
Denmark, make and execute their own laws. 
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GENERAL QUESTIONS. 


Location.—In what part of North America is this country? What 
part of it is nearest the Equator?—the North Pole? By what ocean is 
it bounded on the east ?—on the west?—by what gulf on the south ?— 
by what country on the south-west? What provinces and territories 
of Canada border on the United States? What two continents. are nearly 
the same in extent from east to west as the United States? (See diagrams 
of comparative area, at foot of map.) Which is nearly the same in area ? 


Latitude and Longitude. — What parallel of latitude forms part of 
the northern boundary? What parallel crosses Florida Strait? What 
city in France is in almost the same latitude as the northern boundary 
of the United States? (See red reference, north of Minnesota.) What great city 
in England is farther north than that boundary ? Between what paral- 
lels of latitude is Alaska? What is the longitude, reckoned from Green- 
wich, of the most eastern part of the United States?—of the most 
western, not including Alaska ? 


Outline.— What bay north-east of the United States? What strait 
south-east? What large bay nearly midway between them? In which 
direction does the Atlantic Coast extend? What capes are the most 
prominent on the Atlantic Coast ?—on the Pacific Coast? On what coast 
are bays and other arms of the ocean numerous? Which is the most 
north-eastern state ?—the most south-eastern? What two are farthest 
west? What state and territories border on Mexico ? 


Mountains.—In what part of this country is the great highland 
region? Mention its principal mount- 
ains. How far from the Pacific Ocean 
are those mountains? (Use the scale of miles.) 
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states and territories,—the warmest. What is the mean annual tem- 
perature of Central Florida?— of Central Texas ?— of Southern Kansas ? 
—of Northern Maine ? 

What depth of snow, if any, falls in your state? Which part is the 
coldest in winter? In what months do flowers bloom in the open 
air? In what season is there the most rain?—the least rain? What 
are the principal products of the highland region of the United States ?— 
of the northern and central part ?—of the southern?—of the eastern ? 


Cities. —Mention six large cities on the Atlantic Coast, beginning at 
the north — (Mention those only which are printed in heavy, black letters),—three on 
the Gulf Coast,—one on the Pacific Coast,—two on Lake Michigan, — 
two on Lake Erie,—two on the west bank of the Mississippi River, — 
four on its east bank. What is the capital of your state? What is the 
largest city in your state? What is the capital of the United States? 


Commercial Geography.— In what part of your state do you live? 
In what direction from you is its capital? Point toward it. How can 
you reach it? On what water, if any, can you sail to it? How would 
you reach the metropolis of your state? Point toward the City of 
Washington. In what direction is it from you? What states and ter- 
ritories, if any, would you cross in going to it by railroad? What 
large cities would you pass through on your way? On what waters, 
if any, can you sail to it? How far are you from the Atlantic Coast ?— 
from the Pacific coast ?—from the Gulf Coast? On what waters can you 
sail from St. Louis to New York ?—to Cincinnati? How many rail- 
roads extend across the territories to the Pacific Coast ? 
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How far are they from the Mississippi 
River? How far is the Mississippi River 
from the Atlantic Ocean? What mount- 
ains between that river and the Atlantic 
Ocean? — Mention the highest peaks of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains, —of the 
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Rocky Mountains,—of the Appalachian 
Mountains. 


Lakes and Rivers. — What four large 
lakes on the north? Which is the largest 
lake in the United States? Mention the 
largest lake west of the Rocky Mount- 
ains? In what territory is it? 
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Mention four large rivers which flow 
into the Mississippi River. Which have 
their sources in the Rocky Mountains? 
In what direction do they flow? Which 
flows into the Mississippi from the east? 
In what direction does it flow? What 
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pulf receives the water of these rivers? 
What large river in the north-west? Into 


States and Territories. — In what 
state, or territory, do you live? What 
are its natural boundaries? What land, 
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if any, adjoins it on the north ?—on the 

5 SCALE OF KANSAS 
east ?—on the south?—on the west? In aI EaiaUoie ToOUImeaNO Atle 
what directions do the rivers flow ae 4 ht 


through your state? Into what do they 
flow? Does its surface consist of high- 
lands, or lowlands, or of both? In 
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which part is its highest land? 


Which is the largest state in the 
Union ?—the smallest ?—the most cen- 
tral? Through what state and territo- 
ries do the Rocky Mountains extend ? 


In what state does the Mississippi 
River rise? What states on its west 
bank ?—on its east bank? In what terri- 
tories are the sources of the Missouri? 


1. Construct an oblong, seven measures in length, by four and a half in width, 
squares, and subdividing the side of each square into fourths, 
When the map is completed in ink, the construction lines, drawn lightly with the pencil, may be erased. 


Map Drawing.—To draw a map of the United States, use, as a common measure, a line representing 
the length of the State of Kansas, 
one or two inches in length; for the blackboard, five or six inches. 


For papers, this measure may be 
Proceed in the following order :— 


through its center,—400 miles. 


dividing it into 
or distances representing 100 miles each. 


2. Begin at the north-west corner, and draw the northern, eastern, southern, and western boundaries, 
according to the construction squares and their points of division. 


Draw the mountains, lakes, and 


Through what state and territories 
does the Great Divide of the Rocky 
Mountains extend? Where is the divide 
between the Arctic Ocean and the Gulf 
of Mexico? 


Climate and Products.— What is 
the mean annual temperature of your 
state? (Sce brown isotherms, also degrees Fahr., 
in the inner margin.) Mention the coldest 


rivers, and locate the capes, bays, etc., marking the name of each. 


3. Mark the boundaries of the five great divisions, or sections of the United States;—1, New England 
States; 2, Middle Atlantic States; 3, Southern States; 4, North Central States; 5, Pacific States and 
Highland Division. These boundaries are shown on the maps’ above, by broad, shaded lines. 

4. Draw the boundaries of your own state (or territory); then, those of all the states and territories 
north, east, south, and west, marking their names, and locating the capital and largest city of each. 


5. A profile, or section, across the middle of the United States may be drawn from the shaded diagram 
below the map. This shows the comparative elevation of the mountains, plateaus, plains, slopes, 
and valleys above the level of the sea. The names of these may be marked, as on the following page. 
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1. The Republic, called the United States, is the middle 
division of North America, and is situated in the southern 
part of the North Temperate Zone.! 


2. It extends from the Atlantic Ocean, on the east, to 
the Pacific Ocean, on the west ; and from the Dominion of 
Canada, on the north, to the Republic of Mexico and the 
Gulf of Mexico, on the south.’ 


3. The high mountains and plateaus of the United 
States are in the western part. There the mining of gold 
and silver, and the raising of cattle and sheep, constitute 
the leading occupations of the people. 

4. The plains, prairies, slopes, and lowlands, extending 
from the great highland region, eastward to the Atlantic 
Ocean, are remarkable for their fertile soil, which produces 
immense crops of grain, cotton, fruits, and vegetables. 

5. The valleys of the Pacwfic Slope are noted for their 
mild, genial climate, and their great yield of wheat, fruits, 
and vegetables. 

6. Coal and tron are mined extensively in various parts 
of the United States, especially in the region of the Appa- 
lachian Mountains. 

7. The variety and tmportance of the products and 
industries of this country are due, principally, to its vast 
extent of territory and its great diversity of soil, elevation, 
and climate. 

8. lis increase in population, wealth, and power is un- 
surpassed. A century ago, there were but thirteen states,® 


1. Alaska, a territory occupying the north-western part of North America, is 
partly in the North Temperate Zone, and partly in the North Frigid Zone. It was 
purchased from Russia, by the United States. 

2. The distance across the United States, from east to west, through the 
center, is about 2,600 miles; and from north to south, about 1,600 miles. The 
shortest distance between the Dominion of Canada and the Gulf of Mexico is 
about 800 miles. 

Standard Time.—The United States, exclusive of Alaska, extends over fifty- 
eight degrees of longitude. If there were fifty-eight railroad stations on a line 
extending westward from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast, and exactly one degree 
of longitude apart, whose clocks showed the local, or meridian time of each place, 
there would not be two clocks alike, in time. Each clock would be four minutes 
faster than the one west of it. If you should travel west, stopping at each of those 
stations, and wished your watch to show the correct time, you would turn its 
hands backward, four minutes, at each station. These frequent changes caused 
great confusion to persons traveling east or west. For convenience, the leading 
railroad companies have established four time-divisions for the United States, 
setting their clocks one hour apart, according to the hour meridians. (See clocks on 
page 28 and note on page 29.) For a considerable distance east and west of each of 
these hour meridians, and extending to leading railroad centers, the clocks are set 
alike. The time shown by them is called Standard Time. All the clocks in a cer- 
tain time-division differ from those in the adjoining division, by one hour, precisely. 
(See pages 34 and 35.) The EHastern Time Division includes nearly all the Atlantic 
States from Maine to Georgia; the Central Division, nearly all the states in the 
Mississippi Basin, Gulf Slope, and Lake Region; the Mountain Division, Colorado 
and nearly all the territories; and the Pacific Division, the Pacific Coast Region. 
These four divisions are separated from one another by irregular red lines 
shown on the map; and it is at these, that travelers change the time of their 
watches one hour,—backward, if traveling west; forward, if traveling east. 

3. The original thirteen states were New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. The first states admitted 
after them were Kentucky, Vermont, Tennessee, Ohio, Louisiana, Indiana, and 
Mississippi. 

4. A territory is under the control of the General Government of the United 
States, until it is admitted into the Union, as a state, by Congress. 


containing less than 4,000,000 inhabitants. Now, there 
are thirty-eight states, ten territories, and the District of 
Columbia, with a total population of more than 50,000,000. 


9. The first colonies in the region now called the 
United States were established by the English, in Virginia, 
in 1607; by the Dutch, in New York, in 1613; and by 
the Pilgrims, in Massachusetts, in 1620. 

10. All were subject to Great Britain from 1664 to 
1776, when the thirteen colonies declared themselves free 
and independent states. 

11. Hach state has its own constitution, laws, legislature, 
and governor, while all the states are united under the 
constitution and laws of the United States.® 

12. The General Government comprises three depart- 
ments; the legislative, the judicial, and the executive. It 


- has control of all matters pertaining to commerce and 


treaties with foreign countries, the army and navy, the 
declaration of war, the post-offices, and the coining of 
money. 

13. The legislative power is vested in Congress, which 
consists of the Senate* and House of Representatives.’ 
Congress holds its sessions in Washington.® 


14. The judicial power is vested in the Supreme 


Court,® which interprets the laws. 


15. The executive power is vested in the President, 
whose duty is to execute, or enforce, the laws. He is 
elected for four years.” 


5. A state is entitled to be represented in the United States Senate by two 
senators; and in the House of Representatives, by one member for every 154,325 
inhabitants. Every state is entitled to, at least, one member. <A territory may 
send a delegate to the House, but he has no vote. There are, at present, 76 senators 
and 325 members of the House of Representatives. The states which have the 
largest representation in the House are New York, thirty-four members; Pennsyl- 
vania, twenty-eight ; Ohio, twenty-one; and Illinois, twenty. The states and terri- 
tories of the United States have legislatures consisting of two houses similar to 
those of Congress, elected by the people. They are divided into counties, which 
are, in some cases, subdivided into townships. The divisions of Louisiana corre- 
sponding to counties, are called parishes. The highest officials in a state are the 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of State, Attorney-General, and Superin- 
tendent of Schools. Towns and villages are collections of houses and inhabitants. 
Cities have certain rights and privileges not possessed by towns and villages. The 
affairs of a city are usually controlled by its Mayor and Aldermen. A county 
seat is the chief town, in which the official business of the county is conducted. 

6. The Senate of the United States is composed of two senators from each 
state, chosen by the state legislature, for six years. The Vice-President of the 
United States is the president of the Senate. , 

7. Representatives are elected by the people, for two years. : 

8. The session of Congress begins on the first Monday in December, of each 
year. A law can not take effect unless passed by both the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, and approved by the President. If, however, he disapprove a 
measure which has been passed by both houses of Congress, it may become a law 
on being repassed by two thirds of each house. 

9. The Supreme Court consists of a chief-justice and eight associate justices, 
all appointed, for life, by the President, with the consent of the Senate. 

10. The President and Vice-President are elected by a number of electors, 
called the Electoral College, chosen by the people of the states, or their legis- 
latures. Each state is entitled to a number of electors, equal to the whole num- 
ber of senators and representatives to which it-is entitled in Congress. In case of 


a vacancy in the office of President, it shall be filled by the Vice-President. If 
there be no Vice-President, the law of 1886 vests the succession in those members 
of the Cabinet who are constitutionally eligible, in the following order :—Secretary 
of State, Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of War, Attorney-General, Post- 
master-General, Secretary of the Navy, and Secretary of the Interior. 
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COMBINED WITH COMPARATIVE AREA. 


1? This easy method of map drawing is based on the 
principles of association, comparison, and uniformity. 

2. lt employs a commen measure for states, countries, 
and continents. This is a rectangular frame, representing 
the State of Kansas, which is about 400 miles in length, 
and 200 miles in width.! 

3. The common measure, or construction frame, is 
divided into eight squares, each side of which represents 
the distance of 100 miles. 

4, To draw a map 
the size of the small 


MODEL, OR COMMON MEASURE, 
ONE INCH BY TWO INCHES. 


400 Miles 


Sana 7 model, construct a 

S 10,000 | | frame one inch in 
fe ae . | width, by two inches 
5 in length, and divide 
it into eight equal 

squares, by light, or 


3,175 ft. pe Surface of Kansus 
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dotted, guide lines. 


5. Mark the bound- 
aries of the state ;—the northern,—eastern,—southern,—and 
western ;—then the mountains, if any, with their names. 


MODEL ON AN ENLARGED SCALE, 
TWO BY FOUR INCHES, DRAWN FROM THE SMALL MODEL. 
400 Miles 
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6. Draw the principal rivers, beginning at their 
sources, or at the parts shown on the model nearest their 
sources, and mark their courses by small arrows. Observe 
the parts of the guide lines which are crossed by the 
rivers. Write, or print, the names of the rivers. 


1. These distances—200 by 400 miles—aid the pupil in remembering all other 
distances with which they are compared throughout this book. 

2. The shaded profile represents a straight section across the, state, from east 
to west. High peaks in other parts of the state appear in outline. 

3. The height of the western part of Kansas above the sea-level, is a little 
more,than 3,000 feet; of the eastern part, about 1,000 feet. The surface, therefore, 
slopes toward the east, 
or south-east. 


SCALE OF INCHES, OR MEASURES, FOR MAP DRAWING. 


7. Mark the capital, and two or more of the other im- 
portant cities, with their names. 


8. A profile (prd’ fil), or sectional dia- 
gram, Showing the slopes of the surface 
of the state, may be constructed under 
the map, by drawing, first, a straight 
line to represent the level of the sea; 
then, at the proper distances above it, 
the profile of the mountains, plains, 
slopes, and valleys.’ 


400 Miles 


9. The height of every thousand feet 
is indicated on the profile by a small 
mark, or dot. 


L,. + mo 
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10. The length of the profile should be the same as 
that of the drawing. 


11. To draw a map on an enlarged scale, make the 
construction frame of the desired size, dividing it into 
eight equal squares, and proceed as directed.4 


12. A convenient size 
for papers, or slates, is two 
by four inches; for the 
blackboard, two by four 


200 Miles 


feet. Here, every line is 
just twice the length of 
that in the small model. 
Locate the 
rivers, cities, etc., in the 
and parts of 
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squares 
squares, corresponding to 
those in the small model. 


18. An enlarged map 
of Maine may, in like 
manner, be drawn from 
the small model of that 
state, shown above.® 


Order for 
Construction frame, divided 


Drawing. 


i Katahdin 


Mars Hill 


into eight equal squares,— 
boundaries,—mountains,— 
lakes, — rivers, — capes, — isl- 
ands,—bays,—capital,—other important cities,—profile. 


page. This will aid them in drawing larger maps. A larger map of one’s own 
state may be drawn, simply, by making the construction frame three to six inches 
in width, and twice that in length. Divide the frame into eight equal squares. 

5. Those states, territories, etc., which are larger than Kansas may be drawn 
by placing two or more construction frames together. Outside the boundaries, the 
vertical shading indicates adjacent land; the horizontal shading, water; the dotted 
shading, waters which 
belong to the state, or 


4. A scale may be 
made by the pupils, 
from a slip of paper, 
or card-board, like 
that at the foot of this 


territory. The de- 
tails of a map may 
be drawn with greater 
accuracy by subdivid- 
ing these squares, 
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4 PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


Scale of Statute Miles, 


AND 
"| 
MAINE. 


aa Principal Seaports. 

What rivers form parts of the boundary of 
Maine ? 

In what directions does the surface slope? Men- 
tion its highest mountains,—three large lakes. 
What rivers are their outlets? 

Where is Bangor?—Augusta ?—Lewiston ?—Bath ? 
—Portland ?— Biddeford? Which is the capital ?— 
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THE NHW ENGLAND 


STATES. 


CENA te QUES TIONS. 


Location.—In what part of the United States are these states? What 
natural boundaries have they? What British province is north ?—east? 
What state west? Between what parallels of latitude are they ? 


Outline, etc.—Mention three large bays, —three islands,—a penin- 


sula,—the principal capes. Which is the largest state ?—the smallest? 


| 


Surface.—In what directions do the mountains extend? In what 
directions do the rivers flow? Which is the principal river? "Where is 
its source?—its mouth? Mention the largest lakes. 


Climate and Productions.— What is the mean temperature of the 
southern part of Connecticut (kén nét’4 ciit)?—the northern part of Maine? 
What minerals are found in these states? Where is the lumber region ? 


Cities.— Which is the principal city of these states? Mention the 
largest city in each. Which is the most eastern city of the United States ? 


Commercial Geography.—Mention the principal sea-ports. Through 
what cities would you pass in going from Boston to Portland ?— from 
Boston to New York? In what time division are these states? 


Mention the capital. 


N.Lati Lo. 
= = == lin A Hl the largest city ? 
“Halifax : Hin 
Lae kK. rail NEW HAMPSHARE. 

f=) i} 

oe 100,000 or 49 Miles to the Inch, & What group of mountains in this state? Which 

3 p : * . . 
Dn <u A SEEN a uw is the highest ?—(See sectional view at Soot of map.) Which 
Cent “abeth Depot = & SSS tall is the largest lake in the state? What isits outlet? 
eth AV Eo Scale of Railroad Tiine, (30 Miles per llour) fe SS 30 . 
! s a8 a“ \ (=a 1 2 3 sl] What rivers form parts of the boundary ? 
3. ————__ Scale of Steamship Time, (15 Miles per Hour) || > | What is the capital? In what part of the state 
LARGEST LETTERS ind. largest City in each ind. Railroads.(hour distan}} & || iy re its largest ci 7 There i s p 
Z indicates STATE CAPITAL. (State ‘* ~ Steamship Routes.¢ces B Pat ares: targestecities ? Where is Concord ?— Dover? 
if ® “ City.(over 10,000 Inhab.) (aasanenen _1S0thermal Lines, Hs FR —Portsmouth ?—Manchester ?—Nashua ? 
a Wy Piscataqua Ry’ |Red Numbers, ) indicate Population in Thou- “Head of Navigation. I] § he 
/@Portsmouth iz (sands, 2 1880.} **— Course of Rivers. Opt 
—S=— es —— feng 
oF nok Ms eon BR 8 Long. 9° etaet ror Washington 10° 5000 te H VERMONT. 

Pk Vet MG Sa } 1. ce 

34 BR ip What are its water boundaries? From what 

ig | state does the Connecticut River separate it? 
What mountains in this state? Where is Mt. 


Mansfield? To what are the rivers tributary ? 
Where is Burlington ?— 


Rutland ?—Bennington ?—Brattleboro ? 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


What water east of Massachusetts? What bays 
indent its shores? What islands belong to Massa- 
chusetts ? 

What mountains on the western boundary ? 
What river crosses the state? What river flows 
through the north-eastern part of the state? 

Mention three cities on the Merrimac River. 
Where are Lowell, Lynn, Cambridge ?— Boston ?— 
Springfield? Which is the capital ? 


CONNECTICUT AND RHODE 
ISLAND. 


Mention their water boundaries. 

Into what do the rivers flow? Mention three. 

Which are the capitals? Where is Providence ?— 
Hartford ?—Newport ?—New Haven ?—Bridgeport ? 


Map Drawing.—Draw a map of New Hamp- 


“satu. 00% 


I. Taconic Mts.—2. Mts. Holyoke 
and Tom.—3,. Green Mts,—4. 
White Mts. 


shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, as di- 


rected on page 87. 
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IN MAINE 


VERMINE FARM & GREEN. MOUNTAINS, 


THE NEW EHNGLAND 


State of Kansas. 


2. Surface.—The surface is, generally, rugged, the west- 
ern part being traversed* by irregular ranges of the Appa- 
lachian Mountains which terminate in isolated hills in the 
northern part. The White Mountains contain the highest 
peaks,! while the Green Mountains constitute the longest 
chain. The highest land in New England is Mt. Washing- 
ton. The Atlantic Plain is a strip of land between fifty 
and eighty miles in width, bordering on the coast. The 
coast is irregular, high, and rocky, and is lined with 
islands, inclosing fine harbors.® 


1. The White Mountains form a group of barren peaks which are covered 
with snow most of the year. Some of the peaks are named for presidents of the 
United States. Another is named for Lafayette, a distinguished Frenchman: 
Another is named for Benjamin Franklin. Each of these peaks is more than a 
mile above the level of the sea, 


Sarai 


1. Position—The New England States are situated in the 
north-eastern part of the United States. They are in the same 
latitude as Montana (mon té’na) and Wyoming (wi 6’ming). 
margins of maps.) Their area is about three fourths that of the 


(See 


eet Bee = 


8. Lakes.—The surface is dotted with beautiful lakes, 
the principal of which are Moosehead, Sebago (sé ba’ go), 
and Range’ley Lakes, in Maine; Winnipiseogee (sa’ké), in 
New Hampshire; and Lake Champlain (sham plan’, which 
is situated between Vermont and New York. 

4. Rivers.—Most of the rivers are short and swift, 
due to the nearness of the mountains to the sea. They 
furnish an abundance of water-power. The Connecticut, 
the largest river in this section, is noted for the beauty 
and fertility* of its valley. The Merrimac River, in New 


2. The ranges in Massachusetts are the Ta con/ic (or Ta ghan’ic) and Hoosic. 

8. The coast, if measured in a straight line, is scarcely 700 miles long; but if 
measured along its indentations, it exceeds 2,500 miles in length. These indenta- 
tions furnish many excellent harbors, 


* trav’ ersed, crossed. Jer ti ty, fruitfulness, productiveness, 
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Hampshire, furnishes more water-power than any other 
river in the world. 


5. Soil.—The soil of the river-valleys is well cultivated, 
but elsewhere it is better adapted to grazing. 


6. Climate.—The winters in the interior are long and 
severe, but healthful. Near the coast, they are alter- 
nately cold and mild. Here fogs are frequent. The 
summers are short and often very warm. In the interior, 
the prevailing winds are land-winds, which are dry; but 
on the coast, they are east, or sea-winds, which are moist.! 


7. Vegetation.—The northern part of this section is 
covered with dense forests of pine. Throughout the whole 
region, spruce, hemlock, hickory, sugar-maple,® oak, chest- 
nut,® elm, and birch trees are abundant. 


The huckle- 
berry,* blackberry, and winter-green are the most valuable. 
Wild grasses are also abundant. 


8. Hdible wild fruits thrive every-where. 


9. Animals.—The largest wild animals are the moose, 
caribou,* and black bear. The two former are now found 
only in the forests of Maine and Canada. The wolf, cata- 
mount,” badger, raccoon, beaver, and other-animals valued 
for their fur were formerly common. The river and coast 
waters abound in fish. 


10. Minerals.—Granite, marble, slate, porcelain-clay,* 
soap-stone, and sandstone abound throughout these states, 
and are extensively quarried. Iron, coal, gold, silver, and 
zinc are mined in a few localities. 


11. Industries.x—Probably no other part of the world 
can boast of so great a variety of industries as the New 
England States. 


12. Agriculture is confined chiefly to dairying,* and 
the production of fruit and garden vegetables. 
localities, the raising of stock is an important source of 
profit. Some attention is given to grain farming, but 
most of the breadstuffs* consumed are brought from the 
Mississippi Valley. . 


In many 


13. Manufacturing is the industry to which the nat- 
ural resources of the country and the extraordinary* 
intelligence of the people are best adapted. The various 
manufactures represent every stage of the conversion * 
of raw* material into finished articles) More than one 


4. The temperature in winter frequently sinks to — 40° F. (forty degrees below 
zero). In 1884~-’5, the Signal Service Observatory on Mt. Washington, recorded a 
temperature of — 50° F., and a wind velocity of 120 miles an hour. 

5. The sugar-maple is valuable for the sugar contained in its sap. The latter 
is obtained by tapping the tree early in the spring. The sap is boiled down to a 
thick sirup, then clarified and crystallized. The gum exuding from the spruce- 
tree is collected and made into chewing-gum. 

6. The chestnut is valuable, mainly, for its timber, which is used as an orna- 
mental cabinet wood. The oak of New England, on account of its strength, is 
superior to that found elsewhere. It is used, chiefly, for carriage building. 

7. Cod-fish are cured by packing dry, in salt. Mackerel are usually preserved 
in salt. Herring are either smoked, or packed in oil. Sardines (si7’ deens), also, are 
caught off the coast of Maine. Men ha’den, or moss-bunkers, furnish oil, and are also 
used to fertilize the soil. Salmon, pickerel, and trout are numerous in the streams. 


half of the cotton and woolen goods made in the United 
States is produced in this section. 


14. Commerce, both domestic* and foreign,* is a result 
of the vast manufacturing industries. Thousands of ves- 
sels are engaged in importing raw materials and exporting 
manufactured articles. There is direct railway connection 
with all parts of the United States, Canada, and the prin- 
cipal cities of Mexico. 

15. The fisheries, likewise, form an important source of 
wealth. Immense quantities of cod, mackerel, and herring 
are cured, packed, and distributed throughout the United 
States.” During many years, the whale-fisheries of this 
section were very important, surpassing all the others of 
the world in the value of their products.’ 


16. People——The people of the New England States 
are noted for their education, refinement, and happy home- 
life. Many are descendants of early settlers who came 
from England. Every state has schools, academies, and 
colleges. Public libraries are found in all the important 
towns. People have emigrated from this section, and, in 
large numbers, settled in distant states and_ territories, 
where they have been very active in establishing schools, 


business enterprises, etc. 


17. Maine, the Pine-Tree State, is the largest New 
England State and the most easterly of the United States. 
In size, it is about equal to the area of the five other 
states of this section. 


18. The bold, rocky coast contains a large number of 
The lakes and bays of Maine cover 
The northern portion is 
Its highest land is 


excellent harbors. 
nearly one tenth of its area. 
covered with dense forests of pine. 
Mt. Katahdin (ka ta’ din), 

19. The principal industries are manufacturing, lum- 
bering,’ stock-raising, and ship-building. Cod and mackerel 
fisheries are carried on extensively along the coast. The 
cutting and shipment of ice is also an important industry 
on the lakes and rivers. 

20. Augusta, the capital, is at the head of navigation 
on the Ken ne bec’ River. 

21. Portland, the metropolis, has an extensive foreign 
During the winter, it is a terminus* 
(For other 


and inland commerce. 
of the Canadian transatlantic steamship lines. 
important cities, see note 10.) 


Cod-fisheries are carried on along the coast of Newfoundland. 
8. Whale-fishing declined in importance after the introduction of kerosene (Ker’ 
0 sén), or coal-oil. Within a few years, there has been a marked revival of this indus- 
try. The steam whaler has taken the place of the sailing vessel; and the bomb 
lance, which is shot from a small cannon on shipboard, has supplanted the harpoon. 
9. The trees are cut in winter, dragged by teams over the snow to the streams, 
which, when the ice melts in the spring, float the logs down to the mills. 
* hick'le bér ry, whor’tle berry. ex traor’ di nary, uncommon; rare. 
moose and cdr’i bou, animals of the deer kind. con vér/sion, changing; turning. 
por’ ce lain, a fine kind of earthern ware. raw, unprepared; unfinished. 
bread’ stuffs, bread-corn; meal; flour. Sor’ eign (for’in), not of one’s country. 
do més’tic, pertaining to one’s home or country. té’ mi nis, end; boundary. 
cat’ amount, an animal of the cat kind, known also as the panther, puma, and cou’ gar. 
div ry ing, the business of making butter and cheese, and of supplying milk, 
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22. New Hampshire, the Granite State, is often called 
the Switzerland of America, on account of the beautiful 
scenery of its lakes and mountains. The 


northern part is rugged and covered with 
forests of pine; in the central part 
The coast, 
which is eighteen miles ss 

in length, is sandy and ~~ - = 
covered with salt marshes.* 
The highest land 
in New England ~~ 


is its lake region. 


is in this state. 


OCAPTURING A WHALE BY MEANS OF A BOMB LANCE SHOT FROM A CANNON. 


23. The leading industry is manufacturing. The state 
ranks among the first in the manufacture of cotton and 
woolen goods. Carriage timber is exported to all parts of 
the states. Agriculture is confined chiefly to the pro- 
duction of hay and garden vegetables. New Hampshire 
contains extensive quarries of granite and mica.* 

24. Concord (kénk’urd), the capital, is celebrated for 
the manufacture of wagons and stage-coaches. 

25. Man'ches ter, the largest city, is noted for the 


10. Other important Cities.—IN Matyn,—Zewiston contains cotton and other fac- 
tories. Ban’ gér is a manufacturing city. Next to Chicago, it is the largest lumber 
market in the world. Bdéh is noted for ship-building. 

11. In New Hampsuire,—Nash/u a is arailway and manufacturing center. Dover 
contains extensive cotton and woolen factories. Portsmouth (ports’ muth) is the only 
sea-port in the state. 

12. In VerRmont,—Rutland is the most populous town in the state. It is a 
railway and manufacturing center. St. Albans (sant al’banz) is the center of a 
fine agricultural region. There are but two incorporated cities in the state, Bur- 
lington and Vergennes (vé7 jénz’). 

13. In Massacuusetts,—Cdam/ bridge is one of the oldest cities in the state, having 
been settled in 1630. It is the seat of Harvard University. all River, near the 
head of Narragansett Bay, is the foremost city in the United States in the extent 
of its cotton manufactures. Lawrence and Lynn are noted for cotton manufactures. 
Springfidd is the seat of the United States Arsenal. Salem is a sea-port, and next 
to Plymouth, the oldest town in the state. New Bedford has long been an impor- 
tant whaling-port. 

14. In Connecticut,—Bridgeport is a sea-port on Long Island Sound. N67’ wich 
has an extensive trade with the West Indies. Waterbury contains the largest brass 
foundries in the United States. 

15. In Ruope Istanp,—Paw tuck’ et and Woonsocket (woon sok’et) are both engaged 
in manufactures. p 

16. Celebrated summer resorts.—Newport, the White Mountains, Lake Win- 
nipiseogee and other lakes, Berkshire Hills, Mt. Desert, Rye Beach, Nantucket, 
Martha’s Vineyard, and the Isles of Shoals. Nearly every town, village, and lake 
in New England attracts summer visitors, 
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manufacture of cotton goods and for the building of 
steam fire-engines.*! 


26. Vermont, the Green Mountain State, received its 
name from the mountains which extend through it from 
north to south. It is the only New England State having 
no sea-coast. Its highest land is Mt. Mansfield. 


27. The industries are the raising of stock, dairying, 
and wool-growing. In the production of maple sugar, it 
excels every other state in the Union. 


28. Montpelier (mont pé’li er) is the capital. 


29. Burlington, the principal city, is a commercial 
center. Its commerce with Canada, by way of Lake 
Champlain, is important.” 


30. Massachusetts, the Bay State, is the wealthiest 
state of this section, and, after Rhode Island, the most 
populous. The western part is rugged and crossed by low 
ranges of mountains. The state is celebrated for its 
Its highest land is Graylock Peak. 


31. In proportion to its population, Massachusetts is 
the foremost state in the value and extent of its manu- 
factures. It excels every other state in the Union in the 
value of its cotton and woolen manufactures, and of its 
More than one half the boots and shoes used 
In commercial interests, 


number of lakes. 


fisheries. 
in this country are made here. 
Massachusetts is second only to New York. 

32. Boston, the capital, is famous for its commerce, its 
schools, and its institutions for the study of literature, 
science, and art.* It is the largest boot, shoe, and leather 
market in the world. Its suburbs, and its park, called the 
Common, are remarkable for their beauty. 


33. Lowell (10’ el) is one of the most important manu- 


facturing cities in the Union. Its cotton-mills contain 


more than one million spindles. 


34. Worcester (woos’ter) 1s noted for its manufactures 
and its excellent institutions of learning.® 


17. Distinguished Men.—Born in Maine, Tlenry Wadsworth Longfellow, poet: 
in New Hampshire, Daniel Webster and Horace Greeley, statesmen; Franklin Pierce, 
president; John Stark, soldier; and Joseph E. Worcester, author of dictionary: in 
Vermont, John G. Saxe, poet ; Chester A. Arthur, president; and Stephen A. Douglas, 
statesman: in Massachusetts, John Adams and John Quincy Adams, presidents; 
Benjamin Franklin, statesman; Ralph Waldo Emerson, William Cullen Bryant, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, James Russell Lowell, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and John 
Greenleaf Whittier, poets and prose writers; George Bancroft, William H. Pres- 
cott, and John Lothrop Motley, historians; and Charles Sumner, statesman: in 
Connecticut, Noah Webster, author of dictionary; and Fitz-Greene Halleck, poet. 

18. Historical Notes.—Captain John Smith visited the coast of Massachusetts 
in 1614, and named the region New England. Plymouth was settled by the Pil- 
grims, a people celebrated for their intelligence, courage, and purity of character. 
Salem was founded by Puritans, who formed the Massachusetts Bay Colony. In 
1630, John Winthrop, with 1,500 followers, founded Boston, Cambridge, and other 
settlements near the coast. 

19. The Pilgrims landed at Plymouth on the 21st of December, 1620, and there 
made the first English colony in New England. In Pilgrim Hall may be seen 
many relics of the first settlers. ; 

20. The coast of Maine had been explored by Bartholomew Gosnold before the 
Pilgrims came to Massachusetts, and small settlements of fishermen were made. 
Settlements were made in New Hampshire soon after the landing of the Pilgrims, 
and Governor Wentworth claimed the territory as far west as Lake Champlain. 

* marsh, a tract of land usually covered scv’ ence, complete knowledge. 
with water; a Swamp. hit/ er a tare, writings of good authors. 
mica, clear, glass-like mineral, drt, the application of knowledge. 
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85. Connecticut has an undulating* surface. The val- 
leys of the Connecticut, the Thames (thamz), and Housa- 
tonic (hod sa ton’ ic) rivers are broad and fertile. 


36. The state ts noted for the manufacture of cotton 
and woolen goods. Nearly all the clocks used. in this 
country are made here. Hardware, cutlery, rubber and 
silk goods, plated ware, and sewing-machines, are among 
its numerous and important manufactures. 


387. Hartford, on the Connecticut River, is the capital. 


38. New Haven, the largest city, is the chief sea-port, 
and the commercial center of the state. Yale College,* 
in this city, is one of the oldest and largest universities * 
in the Union. (For other important cities, see note 14.) 


389. Rhode Island is the smallest and most densely 
populated state in the Union. Its most important indus- 
try is the manufacture of cotton and woolen goods. 


40. The Legislature meets at Newport in the spring, 
and at Providence in the winter. 
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41. Providence, one of the capitals of Rhode Island, is 
a manufacturing city and sea-port. 


42. Newport, the other capital, is a famous watering- 


place* and summer resort. (Wor other cities, see note 15.) 


A LANGUAGE LESSON IN TOPICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Each pupil may write a letter about the New England States, asa 
group, mentioning the following topics; or, if the teacher prefer, the 


letter may be written about any of these states. 


POSITION,— Latitude of most northern and most southern points—longitude of 
most eastern and most western points —situation as part of the Unitert 


States, and as compared with distant countries and states. 


SIZE,—Extent from north to south and from east to west, in miles and rail- 


road time (use scales), 
SOIL,—Where adapted to agriculture and to grazing. 
CLIMATE,—Where moist—dry—cold—and healthful. 
PRODUCTS,—Agricultural—manufactured—mineral—aind marine, 
INDUSTRIES,—Describe the principal industries, 
NATURAL SCENERY,—Mountains—lakes—and health resorts. 
HISTORY,—When and by whom settled—principal leading events. 


DISTINGUISHED PERSONS,—Statesmen—presidents—soldiers—inventors, ete. 


A MODEL FOR TOPICAL DIAGRAMS, OR WRITTEN EXERCISES, ON THE STATES.— MAINE. 


The arrows show the direction in which the rivers flow. S.= South; S. W.= South-west, ete. 


21. The history of the English colonists, in their relations with the Indians, was, 
from the very first, marked by fighting and bloodshed. The colonists did not know 
how to treat them in a manner to make them friendly. They could not see that 
it was impossible for an Indian to understand the laws which govern people living 
in civilized countries. The Indians, too, saw with alarm, that they could no longer 
live by hunting where the colonists had made their homes. Therefore, both races 
of people began to be more and more hostile to each other. Whole settlements of 
colonists were massacred by Indians, and bands of Indians were butchered, in 
retaliation. Finally, Philip, an Indian chief of great courage and ability, succeeded 
in uniting several tribes for the purpose of exterminating the English. A savage 
war followed, in which the Indians were defeated. Philip was hunted down by 
the settlers, and finally shot by one of his treacherous followers. This war ended 
the Indian troubles in the New England colonies. 

22. New Hampshire was originally a tract of land granted to Ferdinand Gorges 
and Captain John Mason. Settlements were made at Portsmouth and Dover, in 
1623. Subsequently, it became a royal province and so continued until the Revo- 
lution. New Hampshire was the first colony to declare her independence. 

23. Before the landing of the Pilgrims and Puritans, the Dutch had settled New 
York and explored the coast of Long Island Sound, which they claimed as their 
territory. Soon, however, explorers from Plymouth selected a place on the Con- 
necticut River (which means long river) for a trading-post, and, in 1633, parties 
traveled west from the Massachusetts Colony and settled at Windsor (win/ zer), near 
where the Dutch had founded Hartford. The following two years brought a great 


many people from Massachusetts to settle in the fertile fields along the river banks, 
and so a new state was formed. ‘These people were more liberal in their views 
than the other Puritans, and they lived more peaceably. 

24. Most of the earlier colonies had charters or written agreements with the King 
of England, by which they held the lands they had settled. Under these charters, 
the people were allowed to make their own laws and to govern themselves as they 
pleased. Charles I. had given the colonies great liberty in this respect, but 
James II. was a different kind of king. He would not permit any government 
that he, himself, did not control. So James ordered the colonists to give up their 
charters, and sent a despicable tyrant, named Andros, to govern them. The Coun- 
cil of Connecticut met one evening at Hartford to deliver the charter to Andros, 
for he had demanded it. A long and exciting debate ensued. Suddenly the lights 
went out, and when they were again lighted, the charter had disappeared. A 
plucky member had carried it off and hidden it, so the story goes, in an oak-tree. 
As long as the tree stood, it bore the name of the Charter Oak. 

25. Vermont was first visited by Champlain, a French soldier, after whom the 
largest lake was named. In 1724, nearly a century afterward, a settlement was 
made at Fort Dummer, near the present site of Brattleboro’, 

* un’ di la ting, in the form of waves; rolling. 

col lege, an institution where students acquire knowledge. 

a ni ver’ sity, an assemblage of colleges in one place, where all branches of 

knowledge are taught. 

watering-place, a place where people resort for the use of water, as bathing, etc. 
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NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, AND NEW J ERSEY. 


Gr EON kt Avis ee Oss oll ONS, 


Location.—In what part of the United States are these three states ? 
What section of the United States is north-east? What natural 
boundary is south-east ?—north-west? What British province north ?— 
north-west? What states on the south ?—on the west? 


Latitude and Longitude.—On what parallel of latitude is the 
northern boundary of New York? What parallel crosses the southern 
part of New Jersey? Over how many degrees of latitude do these 
three states extend? What is the distance, in miles, between the north- 
ern boundary of New York and the southern point of New Jersey ? 
What country in Europe is in the same latitude as these states? (See 
margin of map.) What territories of the United States are in the same 
latitude as these states? What meridian touches the eastern coast of 
New Jersey? What meridian passes through the city of Pittsburgh ? 
How many degrees of longitude are between New York City and Pitts- 
burgh? How many minutes of time are equivalent to one degree? 
What, therefore, is the difference in actual, or solar, time between New 
York and Pittsburgh? Is it earlier, or later, in New York than in 
Pittsburgh ? On which does the sun shine first, every morning? 


Surface.— What mountain ranges are in these states? In what di- 
rection do they extend? In what directions does the land slope? What 
lakes are on the boundary of two of these states? What river is their 
outlet? Mention the most important rivers in these states. 


Climate and Products.— What is the mean temperature of north- 
ern New York? (See brown figures in yellow margin.) Of southern Pennsylvania ? 
What is the temperature of corresponding latitudes in Italy? (See red 
margin.) What causes this difference? What are the principal products 
of New York?—of Pennsylvania?—of New Jersey? (See chart in upper corner.) 
Are cotton and sugar-cane cultivated in these states? Why? 


Cities.— Which is the largest city in New York ?—in Pennsylvania ?— 
in New Jersey? Which is the most important of these? Mention the 
capitals of these states. 


Commercial Geography.— How many hours would it take you to 
go from New York to Albany ? — (See scale of railroad time.) —to Buffalo ?— 
to Philadelphia?—to Washington? Through what cities would you 
pass in going from New York to Washington? What railroad center 
in the western part of Pennsylvania? How far is it, in miles, from 
New York to Philadelphia?—to Washington?—to Pittsburgh? How 
could a person go from New York to Philadelphia, by steam-boat ? 
How long would it take? (See scale of steam-ship time.) Which is the chief 
mining state?—the leading commercial state ? 


Standard Time.—In what division of standard time are these 
states? In what part of these states is the western boundary of this 
division ? (See lines of red crosses.) What cities near this boundary? In 
traveling from New York or Philadelphia, what change of time would 
you find west of Pittsburgh? To be like the standard time, would you 
turn the hands of your watch forward, or backward, and how much, 
on leaving Pittsburgh on your way west? 

Between what parallels of latitude is New York? Where would the 
sun rise the earlier, at New York City, or Buffalo? At Pittsburgh, or 
Philadelphia? . 


NEW YORK. 


What are its water boundaries? What do they separate from New 
York? What natural curiosity on the western boundary ? 

What states bound New York on the east? What two states form 
its southern boundary? In what direction from New York is the Do- 
minion of Canada? 

What sea-coast has New York? What two islands in the south- 
eastern part of New York? By what waters is Long Island surrounded ? 
How long is it? (See map of Long Island, in south-west corner.) 

In what part of the state is the highest land? What mountains in 
the north-eastern part of the state? What other mountains in the 
state? Mention the highest peak. Where is it? 

What lake on the north-eastern boundary of the state? What lake 
south of that lake? In what direction does the water of these lakes 
flow? What lakes in the central part of the state? Which is the 
largest? What river is their outlet? What lake in the south-western 
part of the state? 

Which is the largest river? How long is it? Where does it rise? 
Into what does it flow? How far is it navigable for steam-boats? 
Mention its most important branch. What rivers flow into Lake 
Ontario ?—into the St. Lawrence River ?—into Lake Champlain (shdm plan’)? 
What other large rivers have their sources in this state? 

What canal connects the Hudson River and the Great Lakes? By 
what route can a boat, loaded with lumber, leave Toronto and reach 
New. York City without going to sea? What canal connects the Hudson 
and Delaware (déd/awar) rivers?—Lake Erie with Lake Ontario? 


Where is salt found? What part of the state is celebrated for grain ? 
—dairy products ?—fruit ?— vegetables ?—manufactures? Which is the 
higher, Lake Erie, or Lake Ontario? (See diagram under the map.) 

What city is the metropolis of New York? Locate it. What advan- 
tages has New York, in location, over Philadelphia ? What is necessary 
to make a city a commercial center? Which of these advantages has 
New York? Name two other cities that are commercial centers. What 
city is the center of the lumber trade? Through what cities would you 
pass in going from New York City to Montreal? Where is Buffalo ? 
Through what cities would you pass in going from New York to Buffalo ’ 
What cities are in the southern part of this state?—on the west bank 
of the Hudson River? What celebrated springs in this state? What 
large city in the western part of Long Island? What water separates 
it from New York City? What other city on this island? 


Map Drawing.—To draw a map of New York, first draw an oblong 
figure, four inches long, and two 400 miles. 
inches wide, dividing it into eight 
squares, and adding two squares in 
the south-east; and then proceed, 
as directed on page 37. Draw the 
northern boundary of New York, 
from the St. Lawrence River to 
Lake Champlain, the eastern bound- 
ary, to New York City, and complete 
Long and Staten Islands; then the 
southern boundary to Lake Erie, 
the western, the north-western. 
Locate the principal mountains, : 
lakes, rivers, and cities. What is 
the extent of New York from east 
to west? 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


What lake is the north-western 
boundary of this state? In what direction would you go from Harris- 
burg to New York?—to Washington? Between what meridians is 
this state ? : 

In what direction do its mountains extend? For what are they cele- 
brated ? 

Name the principal river of the state? Where is its source? Where 
is its mouth? About how far is it navigable? On which side of the 
river are the most branches? Why? Name the principal branches. 
What large river in the west is formed by the uniting of two rivers? 
Name them. Where do they rise? In what directions do they flow ? 
How far is each navigable? What branch of the Delaware River is in 
this state ? 

In what part of this state is coal obtained ?—iron ?— petroleum ? — 
lumber? What is the use of coal?—of iron? What natural production 
is found in the north-western part of the state? 

What two cities are in the north-eastern part of the state? What 
two in the western? Which is called the ‘‘Smoky City”? Why? (Se 
picture on next page.) Which is the most important city? In going from it 
to Pittsburgh, through what cities would you pass? In what part of 
the state is Allentown ?— Bradford ?—Oil City ?— Williamsport ?— Norris- 
town ?— York ?— Reading ?— Lancaster ? 


1. Lake Hs Geant Mts. Bes Adirondack Mts..— 
4, Taconic Mts. 


Map Drawing.—First draw an oblong figure, four by two inches, 
and divide it into eight equal 
squares; then, beginning at Lake 
Erie, draw a map of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, as directed on 
page 387, locating the principal 
mountains, rivers, capes, and cities. 
What is the length of Pennsyl- 
vania ? 


NEW JERSEY. 


What natural division of land 
is New Jersey? Name its water , Y : oe 
boundaries. What state west?— 1. Suan: nee Mts.,—3. Delaware River. 
north? What is the extreme length 
of New Jersey ?—its width? What cape on its eastern coast ?—on its south- 
ern coast? What kind of a coast has New Jersey ? (See picture on next page.) 

In what part of the state is the highest land? In what direction 
does it slope? What mountains are partly in this state and partly in 
New York? In what part of New Jersey is the climate warmer than 
in New York? Why? 

Where are grain and vegetables raised? What metal is mined in 
the state? In what part of the state? 

What city in New Jersey, opposite Philadelphia? What celebrated wa- 
tering-places are on the sea-shore? Where is Long Branch ?—Sandy Hook? 
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(MSO MAB UNbite AMEE N KC 
STATES. 


1. Position.—The Middle Atlantic States are 
situated _ between the New England and _ the 
Southern States, and have an area equal to 
about two and a half times that of Kansas. In 

latitude, they correspond with Italy and Greece. 
(See margin of maps.) 


2. Surface.—This section comprises portions of the 
Atlantic Slope, the St. Lawrence Basin, and the 
Mississippi Basin. 

3. The Atlantic Slope is, commercially, the most 
important part of the United States. 


4. The St. Lawrence Basin is remarkable for the fer- 
tility of its soil and the beauty of its scenery. It is con- 
nected with the Atlantic Slope by the Mohawk Valley. 


5. That portion of the Mississippt Basin which is 
included in this section, is one of the richest coal and iron 
regions in the world. 


6. The Appalachian System of Mountains consists of 
parallel ranges, the highest of which is the Alleghany 
range. The Adirondack group of mountains, whose highest 
peak is Mount Marcy, is comprised in this system. 


7. Lakes and Rivers.—The lakes, which are nearly all in 
New York, or on its boundaries, are remarkable for their pict- 
uresque beauty. Some of the largest rivers of these states 
flow partly through passes, gorges, or narrow valleys, into 
the ocean. The principal of these are the Susquehanna, the 
James, the Potomac, the Hudson, and the Delaware. 


1. It is remarkable that the largest rivers flowing into the Atlantic have their sources 
west of the Appalachian highlands. The Hudson River is one of the most important routes 
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8. Soil.— These states contain nearly every variety of 
soil. East of the mountains, it is generally sandy, with 
Swamps near the coast, while in the valleys between the 
mountains and on the slopes west of them, it is fertile 
and well cultivated. 


9. Climate.—The climate, which is much warmer in 
the southern part of this section than in the northern, 
has a mean annual temperature about ten degrees cooler 
than that of Italy and Greece, in corresponding latitudes. 
Among the mountains, the cold in winter is intense.2 The 
rain-fall, which is abundant, increases toward the south. 


10. The winds are variable; and while they are moist 
on the coast, they are dry and healthful on the highlands 
of the interior. The storms of the northern part mostly 
originate in the western section of the United States, while 
those of the southern part are often cyclones proceeding 
from the Gulf Stream or the Caribbean Sea.® 


11. Vegetation.—No other part of the North Temper- 
ate Zone surpasses this section in the variety of its trees 
and plants. Extensive forests of pine cover the highlands; 
the cypress, ju’niper, and cedar* abound in the swamps; 
and the maple, hickory, oak, and black-walnut, in the river 
valleys. Hay, grass, tobacco, and garden vegetables are 


extensively produced. 


12. Minerals.—This section yields more than one half 
the coal# and iron, and nearly all the zinc, nickel, and 
petroleum,’ obtained in the United States. 


13. Industries.—The Atlantic Slope is noted for its com- 
merce and manufactures; the Basin of the St. Lawrence, 
for agriculture and dairying; the mountain region, for 
mining and lumbering; and the coast, for fisheries. 


14. Nearly three fourths of the forezgn commerce of 
the United States is carried on here, and the manufactures 
of these states are nearly equal in value to those of all 
the other. states combined. 


15. Steam-ship lines connect this section with every 
important sea-port in the world; and railways, with every 
large city in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 


16. People.-—The people of the northern half of this 
group of states are engaged chiefly in manufacturing, 


of transportation in the United States. It is connected by canals with Lake Erie, 
Lake Ontario, Lake Champlain, and the Delaware River. 

2. The temperature is, at times, so low that the mercury in the thermometer 
freezes. (Mercury freezes at — 37.9° F.) 

3. The storms of the United States originate in the Gulf of Mexico, Caribbean 
Sea, Rocky Mountains, and the Pacific Ocean. Those from the Rocky Mountains 
are usually the severest. (See New Physical Geography, p. 108.) 

4. Two kinds of coal are produced, an/thra cite or hard coal, which is found 
in the eastern part of Pennsylvania, and bitt/minous or soft coal, which is found 
in the western part. The latter burns with a bright flame; the former, without it. 

5. Petroleum, or mineral oil, is thought to be like coal, of vegetable origin. 
Wells are bored by means of steel drills driven by powerful machinery, often to 
great depths before the oil reservoir is tapped. Sometimes the pressure of gas 
within the oil reservoir forces the petroleum to the surface, causing the wells 
to overflow. In others, the petroleum is pumped to the surface. To increase 
the supply, a torpedo of nitro-glyc/erine is exploded at the bottom of the well. 
In many instances, reservoirs of highly combustible gas are struck in forcing 
oil wells. When ignited this gas sends a lurid flame into the air, lighting the 


while those of the southern half are more extensively 
engaged in agriculture 


17. New York excels every other state in the Union 
in population, manufactures, commerce, and wealth; it is, 
therefore, called the Empire State. 
to west is about the same as that of Kansas. 


Its extent from east 


18. Albany is the capital. It contains one of the finest 
capitol buildings in the United States. 


19. New York is the largest city on the Western Conti- 
nent, and the fourth city in population in the world. It 
has a magnificent harbor, and excels* every other city in 
the United States in commerce and manufacturing. 


20. Brooklyn, the third city in the United States, con- 
tains extensive manufactories and warehouses, a navy- 
yard,* and the residences of many business men of New 
York, with which city it is connected by the largest sus- 
pension-bridge in the world. 


21. Buffalo is an important city on Lake Erie, and the 
western terminus of the Erie Canal. Its trade in grain, 
lumber, live-stock,* coal, and iron is immense.® 


22. Pennsylvania, called the Keystone State, is a little 
more than half the size of Kansas. Its surface is mount- 
ainous. It surpasses every other state in iron manufact- 
ures, and supphes nearly all the anthracite coal in the 
United States. Its manufactures are very extensive. 


23. Harrisburg, the capital, is in the center of a region 
abounding in coal and iron. 


24. Philadelphia is the second city in the United 
States. It is noted for its great area, its manufactures, 
public buildings, and parks. 

25. Pitisburgh and Allegheny, situated in the center of 
a great mining region, contain the most extensive iron 
and steel works in the United States.’ 


26. New Jersey is less than one tenth the size of 
Kansas. It is noted for its manufactures and garden 
products, and as a great highway of trade and travel. 

27. Trenton, the capital, is famous for the manufacture 
of pottery and crockery. 

28. Jersey City and Newark are the largest cities in the 
state. Their manufactures include iron, leather,* and jewelry.s 


country for many miles around. These natural reservoirs of gas are often used to 
supply the towns near them with light and fuel. The use of natural gas by the 
iron, steel, and other mills in and around Pittsburgh, will save about 40,000,000 
tons of coal, annually. 

6. Other important Cities.—_In New Yorx,—/fochester is situated at the falls of 
the Genesee River. Troy is at the head of navigation on the Hudson. Sy?’ acuse is 
noted for salt wells. Utica, Auburn, Oswego, Elmira, and Poughkeepsie (po kip’si). 

7. IN Pennsyivania,—Seranton is the center of the anthracite coal region, and 
contains iron, steel, and rolling-mills. Reading (réed’ing) is a manufacturing city 
and railway center. rie is the principal lake-port in the state. : 

8. In New Jersey,—Paterson is situated near the falls of the Passaic. It is cele- 
brated for its cotton-mills, locomotive works, and the most extensive silk-mills in 
the United States. Zlizabeth, Camden, and H6 lo’ ken are all noted for manufactures. 

* cy’ press, ju/ni per, and ce/dar are evergreen trees. Maple, hickory, oak, etc, are 

said to be de cid’u ous, because their leaves fall in the autumn. 

ex cei’, to surpass or go beyond. navy-yard, a ship-yard in which war vessels are 

built, repaired, ete.  Jive-stock, animals raised on a farm, or a ranch, 

léath’ er, the skin of an animal, dressed and prepared for use, 
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DHELAWARH, MARYLAND, VIRGINIA, AND WEST VIRGINIA. 


Gan NE beReAcISY 3G) U Esa LOS: 


Location.—In what part of the United States are these 
states? Between what states? What large body of water 
east? What large branches indent the shores of these 
states? Which is the larger? How long is it? 


Latitude and Longitude.— What parallel of latitude 
forms the greater part of their northern boundary ?— of 
their southern boundary? What countries of Europe are in 
the same latitude as these states? (See margin of map.) 

Near what parallel of latitude is the city of Wheeling ?— 
Washington ?—Norfolk ? In about what latitude is Rich- 
mond ?—Annapolis? Over how many degrees of latitude do 
these states extend? What meridian passes near the east- 
ern coast of Delaware?—near the western extremity of 
Virginia? Over how many degrees of longitude, therefore, 
do these states extend? What is the longitude of the City 
of Washington, reckoned from Greenwich (or London)? (See 
number of degrees north of Maryland.) In about what longitude is 
Wilmington ?— Lynchburg ? 

Outline. — Locate a peninsula, and mention the state 
and parts of states of which it is composed. What waters 
almost surround it? What cape is its southern extremity ? 
What cape on its eastern coast ? 

Surface: — Where is the highest land? Of what mount- 
ains is it composed? In what direction do the mountain 
ranges extend? In what directions does the land slope? 
Mention the most important rivers in these states. Why 
do you think so? Which is the largest river? What rivers 
are remarkable for their wide mouths? On which is the 
capital of Virginia? Which flows between Maryland and 
Virginia? What river in West Virginia flows north ? 
What two flow north-west? Which of these flows through 
two states? Through what mountain ranges does it flow? 
In what state does it rise? What large river in Virginia 
flows through the Blue Ridge? What river flows north- 
east, parallel with the Blue Ridge? Into what does that 
river flow? Which of these states have the most mount- 
ains? Which has no mountains ? 

Climate and Products.—What is the mean annual tem- 
perature under the parallel of 89° north latitude? (See margin 
of map.) Under the parallel of 37°? What are the principal 
products of these states? Where are the mines ?—the manu- 
facturing centers? In what part of these states are the 
people engaged in commerce? Where is tobacco raised ex- 
tensively ? Where are oysters obtained ? 

Cities.— Mention the largest city in the District of Co- 
lumbia,—in Maryland,—in Virginia,—in West Virginia,—in 
Delaware. In what direction from Washington is Wheeling? 


Commercial Geography.— Name the principal sea- 
ports,—railroad centers. What railroad extends from Phila- 
delphia to Washington? Through what cities does it pass? 
What railroad center in Virginia? What are the principal 
exports from this section? How long would it take you 
to go from Washington to Richmond by railroad ?— from 
Washington to Baltimore? On what waters would you sail 
in going by steamer from Baltimore to Wilmington? In 
what directions would you sail? On what waters would 
you sail from Washington to Petersburg? In what direc- 
tions? How far is the Potomac River navigable ?— the 
Monongahela (md non ga hé/la)? What river is formed by the 


Monongahela and the Alleghany River? 


Standard Time.— When it is noon at London, what 
time is it in these states? In which time-division is the 


- greater part of these states? Where is the boundary line 


between the Eastern and the Central division? (See line com- 
posed of red crosses.) What is the difference between the stand- 
ard time of these states and that of Ohio and Kentucky? 
When it is seven o’clock in West Virginia, what time is it 
in Ohio? In traveling west, where would you alter the 
time of your watch? How? How much? 


DELAWARE. 


What natural boundaries has Delaware on the east? 
From what state do they separate Delaware? What state 
forms its southern and western boundaries?—its northern 
boundary? What is its mean annual temperature ? 


Where is Cape Henlopen (hénlé’/pen)? What city in the 
northern part of the state? What city is the capital? 


MARYLAND. 


What part of Maryland is the narrowest? How wide 
is it in its narrowest part? What states nearly meet at 
this point? What states form boundaries of Maryland ? 
In what direction does its coast extend? 


What divides Maryland into two parts? What rivers 
flow into that bay? Which flows into its northern part? 


What part of the state is crossed by the Alleghany and 
Blue Ridge mountains? What river flows through these 
mountains? Into what does it flow? 


Mention the productions and industries of Maryland. 

Mention its capital,—its largest city. How far is Balti- 
more from Washington ?—from Philadelphia? Where is 
Cumberland ? 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


What important city is situated on the Maryland side 
of the Potomac River? What is that part of the country 
called in which it is situated? By what state is the District 
of Columbia bounded on three sides? By what river on 
one side? What celebrated buildings in Washington? 


VIRGINIA. 


What are the water boundaries of Virginia? From 
what do these boundaries separate it? What other natural 
boundary has it? What states are separated from Virginia 
by those mountains? What states are south of Virginia? 


How long is its southern boundary? (See diagram of com- 
parative area on this page.) What is its greatest distance from 
north to south? What body of water makes a peninsula 
of part of the state? Which part? What two capes on 
the coast? At the mouth of what bay are they? 


In what general direction does the surface of Virginia 
slope? Where is it the highest? What mountains are in 
this state? In what direction do they extend? Where are 
the Iron Mountains? Why are they so named? 


Where do the principal rivers rise? Into what body 
of water do they flow? Mention the principal rivers of 
Virginia. Which is the largest? What river in the north- 
western part of the state? Where is the head of naviga- 
tion of the Rappahannock (rdp ahdn’ok) River ? 


What is the difference in the mean annual temperature 
of Richmond and Boston? (for the temperature of Boston, see map 
of New England States.) What causes the difference ? 

In what part of the state would it be best for a farmer 
to locate? Why? What are the principal productions of 


this part of the state? Where would it be the best for a. 


lumberer to settle? In what part of the state would 
miners find work? What mines are there? 

What town celebrated in the Revolutionary War is on 
the York River? What large city on the James River? 
What sea-ports are situated near the mouth of the James 
River? What city is on the line of railroad from Alexan- 
dria to Danville? Where is Alexandria?—Danville? What 
city on the railroad 
between Richmond 
and Alexandria? at 
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Map Draw-— <5 
ing. — Begin at cos 
its most northerly 
point, and draw a 
map of Virginia, 
according to directions on page 387. 


1. Cumberland Mts.,—2. Alleghany Mts.,—3. Blue Ridge,— 
4, Chesapeake Bay,—5. Atlantic Ocean. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

What two states are north-east of West Virginia? What 
state is east ?—south ?—west ?-south-west? What are its 
water boundaries? Of what are they branches? What 
states do they separate from West Virginia? 

What mountains form part of the eastern boundary ? 
What mountains are in this state? In what direction does 
the surface of West Virginia slope? Where are the valleys? 


Mention three large rivers in this state. Which is the 
largest? In what direction does the Monongahela River 
flow? In what direction do the two others flow? 

How does the mean temperature compare with that of 
Virginia? In what part of the state is salt found? In 
what other state, that you have studied about, is salt 
found? What is found in the north-western part of the 
state? What are the occupations of the people in the 
eastern part of the state? 


What springs are 
in the south-eastern 
part of the state? 
What city is in the 
north-western part? 
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common measure, 
the three states, Del- 
aware, Maryland, 
and West Virginia; 
first, their northern boundaries, and next, their eastern, 
southern, and western. Proceed as directed on page 37. 
What is their extent from east to west? 


1. Ohio River,—Alleghany Mts.,—3. Potomac River,— 
4. Chesapeake Bay, 5. Delaware River. 
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29. Delaware is, with one exception, the smallest state 
in the Union, being about one fortieth the area of Kansas. 
Its chief industries are manufacturing, dairying, and the raising of 
fruits and vegetables. It yields, also, kaolin and marl.* 


30. Dover, near the center of the state, is the capital. 


81. Wilmington, the chief city and sea-port of Delaware, is noted 
for its extensive establishments for the building of cars and iron 
vessels. Its manufactures include leather, carriages, and gunpowder.* 


¢ 


82. Maryland produces grain, fruit, and tobacco. Its mountains, which are in ~ 
the west, contain coal and iron. Chesapeake Bay, which extends far inland, dividing , 
the state into two parts, furnishes great facilities for commerce ; its oyster fisheries 
are celebrated. 


83. Annapolis, the capital, is situated on the Severn River, near its entrance into 
Chesapeake Bay. It contains the United States Naval Academy and the Naval Observatory. ~ * 


34. Baltimore, the largest city between Pennsylvania and the Gulf of Mexico, is the eastern terminus of important 
railways. It exports large quantities of grain, cotton, tobacco, and canned fruit, vegetables, and oysters. 


1. The shores and inlets of Chesapeake Bay are the resorts of immense flocks who surveyed and established it in 1767. This boundary had long been the subject 
of water-fowl. The peninsula formed by Chesapeake and Delaware bays is called of dispute, riot, and bloodshed, owing to the overlapping claims made by the two 
the Eastern Peninsula. Mason and Dixon’s Line, the present boundary between colonies. Delaware was named for Lord De la Warr; Maryland, for Queen 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, was named for two distinguished mathematicians Henrietta Maria; and Virginia, for Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen of England, 
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85. The District of Columbia belongs to the general 
government, and is under the control of Congress. It has 
no representation in Congress, and the residents can not 
vote for presidential electors.* 


36. Washington, the capital of the United States, is 
situated in the District of Columbia. Its massive public 
buildings, its fine, broad avenues, and the many distin- 
guished men from every nation in the world, as well as 
from every state and territory in the United States, who 
may be seen here, make this a city of peculiar interest. 
This city contains the capitol* in which Congress meets ;8 
also, the official residence of the president, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States.‘ 


37. Virginia, which is about half the size of Kansas, 
has its southern boundary midway between the northern 
extremity of Maine and the southern point of Florida. 


38. The Appalachian System of Mountains and the 
Atlantic Slope have their greatest width in this state. 


389. A small peninsula, forming part of the state, is 
detached from it by Chesapeake Bay. It is known as the 
Eastern Shore. 


40. The products of the state include grain, tobacco, 
coal, iron, and marble. 


41. Among its educational institutions are William 
and Mary College, founded in 1660, and named after the 


2. The area of the District of Columbia is 70 square miles; it formerly con- 
tained 100 square miles, extending on both sides of the Potomac, but the portion 
ceded to the general government by Wirginia was ceded back to that state. George- 
town is two miles above Washington, on the Potomac. 

3. The capitol is one of the grandest buildings in the world. Its length is over 
750 feet, and its height, 396 feet. It covers an area of three and one half acres. Here 
the sessions of Congress are held. Other buildings of great interest are the Arsenal, 
the State Department, the General Post-office, the Patent Office, the Treasury De- 
partment, the Smithsonian Institute, and the National Museum, 

4. The Washington Monument, 555 feet in height, is the highest structure in 
the world. 

5. Other important Cities. —In Maryianp,— Cumberland is an important coal 
market. /rederick and Hagerstown are in rich agricultural districts. 

6. In Virernta,—Petlersburg and Lynchburg are centers of an extensive tobacco 
trade. 

7. In West Virermia,—Larkersburg is situated in an oil region and contains many 
petroleum refineries. 

8. Health and pleasure resorts of the Middle Atlantic States.—In New York, 
Niagara Falls, Trenton Falls, The Thousand Islands, Lake George, Watkins Glen. 
Coney Island beaches, the Adirondack and Catskill mountains; in New Jersey, Long 
Branch, Atlantic City, and Cape May; and in Virginia, the Warm and Sulphur 
Springs, the Natural Bridge, Luray Caverns, and Old Point Comfort. 

9. Distinguished men.—Born in New York, Martin Van Buren and Millard Fill- 
more, presidents; Washington Irving, author; John Jay, Alexander Hamilton, De 
Witt Clinton, and William H. Seward, statesmen: in Pennsylvania, Robert Fulton, 
inventor; James Buchanan, president; and Bayard Taylor, author: in New Jersey, 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, statesman; J. Fenimore Cooper, author; and Grover 
Cleveland, president: in Delaware, John M. Clayton, statesman: in Maryland, Charles 
Carroll, statesman; Commodore Stephen Decatur; Edgar Allan Poe, poet: in 
Virginia, George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James Monroe, 
William Henry Harrison, John Tyler, and Zachary Taylor, presidents; Patrick 
Henry and Henry Clay, statesmen; Winfield Scott, and Robert E. Lee, generals. 

10. Historical Notes.—New York.—In 1609, Henry Hudson, an English navi- 
gator in the employ of the Dutch, discovered the river which bears his name. In 
the same year, the French, by right of Champlain’s explorations, claimed the land 
now comprised in the northern part of the state. The Dutch, in 1613, established 
a trading-post on Manhattan Island, and, ten years later, built Fort Orange on 
the present site of Albany. The trading post on Manhattan Island became the 
village of New Amsterdam. The English, also, claimed this territory, and, in 1664, 
the Dutch governor, Peter Stuyvesant, was compelled to surrender the territory to 
the Duke of York. The name was then changed to New York; and Fort Orange, 
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king and queen of England; and the University of Vir- 
ginia, founded by Thomas Jefferson. 


42. Seven presidents of the United States have been 
elected from Virginia.? 


438. Richmond, on the James River, is the capital and 
chief city. It is celebrated for its tobacco trade. 


44. Norfolk has a fine harbor, at the entrance to 
which is Fort Monroe. 


45. West Virginia, which has an area of about one 
third that of Kansas, is the only state in the group which 
has no sea-coast, and which lies wholly in the Mississippi 
Basin. Its surface is generally mountainous and covered 
with forests. Its valleys are fertile; and its mines of coal 
and iron, very productive. 


46. Charleston, on the Great Kana’wha River, is the 
capital. 

47. Wheeling, the largest city, is noted for the manu- 
facture of machinery and nails, and the building of 
steam-boats. 


A LANGUAGE LESSON IN TOPICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Hach pupil may write a letter about the Middle Atlan- 
tic States, as directed on page 43. 


A TOPICAL DIAGRAM. 
Each pupil may prepare a Written Haercise on the 
Middle Atlantic States, as shown on page 43. 


to Albany. There were many conflicts between the French and Indians, and the 
English. Schenectady was burned, and most of the inhabitants massacred. Ticon- 
deroga, Crown Point, Saratoga, Long Island, White Plains, Fort Washington, and 
New York City were scenes of military operations during the Revolutionary War. 
In this state Major André was captured. 

11. Pennsylvania was first settled by Swedes in 1643. They were driven out by 
the Dutch, who afterward surrendered to the English. William Penn, in 1682, 
obtained a grant from Charles TI. for all the territory comprising Pennsylvania 
and Delaware. Under his administration, the colony prospered. The first Conti- 
nental Congress met in Philadelphia, and the Declaration of Independence was 
signed there. Philadelphia was the first capital of the United States. Here the 
first public Jibrary in America was established, and the first locomotives on this 
continent were made. Philadelphia was captured by the British, in 1777. 

12. New Jersey was first settled by the Dutch in 1620; but soon after, it passed 
under the control of the English. Trenton, Princeton, and Monmouth were battle- 
fields of the Revolutionary War. 

13. Settlements were made in Delaware by the Dutch and the Swedes, and both 
laid claim to it. The English came into possession of it in 1664. It was trans- 
ferred to William Penn as a part of Pennsylvania. Zhe Delaware River was discoy- 
ered by Henry Hudson, in 1609. The state was visited by Lord De la Warr, in 1610. 

14. Maryland was founded in 1634, by Lord Baltimore, as a home for perse- 
cuted catholics. It became a royal province in 1691. 

15. In Virginia was formed the first permanent English settlement in America. 
This was made at Jamestown, on the James River, under Captain John Smith. 
These colonists were unsuited to the founding of a colony and to the hardships of 
a frontier life. Smith, in a letter to his patrons in England, wrote: ‘I entreat you, 
send thirty carpenters, husbandmen, gardeners, fishermen, blacksmiths, masons, 
and diggers of tree roots, rather than a thousand such as we haye”’. (1607.) 

16. The early history of the colony is one of misery, and the administration, 
except Smith’s, one of misgovernment. In 1624, the colony became a royal prov- 
ince, and so remained until the War of the Revolution. At Yorktown,was wit- 
nessed the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, in 1781, the closing event of the Revolution. 

17. West Virginia formed a part of Virginia until 1863, when it was admitted — 
into the Union as a state. 

* ki/o Tin, a clay of which porcelain is made. 

marl, a fertilizing earth, composed of carbonate of lime and clay. 

gunpowder, a composition consisting of seventy-eight parts saltpeter, twelve of 

charcoal, and ten of sulphur. 

eléct/or, a person entitled to take part in an election; one of the persons chosen 

by the people in the United States to elect a president and vice-president. 
capi tol, a building in which a congress or state legislature meets to make laws. 
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NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, GEORGIA, AND FLORIDA. 


i Dera, Ate) SC TO Nes : 


Location.—In what part of the Union are these states? What is 
their eastern boundary ?— their southern? What two states west of them ? 


Latitude and Longitude. —What parallel of latitude crosses the north- 
ern part of North Carolina ?—the southern part of Florida ?2 

What countries in Europe and Africa are crossed by these parallels ? 
» What meridian passes through the eastern part of North Carolina? —the 
western part of Florida? When it is 7 A.M. in the eastern part of North 
Carolina, what time is it in Florida? 


Outline. — Which of these states is a peninsula? Which has the greatest 
extent of coast? Which is the most northerly cape ?—the most southerly ? 
What trend has the coast of the three northern states in this section ? How 
does it compare with the direction of the mountain ranges? 


Surface.— Where are the highlands of this section ?—the lowlands? 
What mountain ranges traverse the north-western part of this section? To 
what mountain system do these ranges belong? What is their direction ? 
What is the highest peak of this section? In what direction do the rivers 
of the Atlantic Slope flow?—of the Gulf Slope? What rivers are state 
boundaries? What one flows in a northerly oe In which state 
are there many lakes ? 


Climate and Products.— What is the mean annual temperature of 
the northern part of this section ?— of the southern part? How does the 
mean temperature of this section compare with that of California ? 

What are the principal products of the lowlands?— of the highlands? 
What minerals are found in the highlands? Which state is celebrated for 
tobacco ?— for oranges ?— for manufactures ?— for sponge fisheries ? 


Cities. — Mention the largest city in North Carolina,—in South Caro- 
lina, —in Georgia, —in Florida. Mention two important sea-ports on the 
Gulf Slope, —three on the Atlantic Slope. Which is the largest city in this 
group of states? What city is situated on a small coral island? In what 
direction are Charleston and Wilmington from New York?—from San 
Francisco? (Seemapof U.S.) What cities near the head of navigation ?? 


Commercial Geography.— How do the states of this section compare 
in the extent of railways with the Middle Atlantic States? Which of these 
states has the greatest number of miles of railway? What is the principal 
railway center of Georgia? In what direction, and on what waters would 
you sail from Key West to New Orleans ?—from Charleston to New York ? 
—from Pensacola to Havana?—from Savannah to Nassau? What forti- 
fications at the mouth of Savannah River ?—(See map of Savannah and vicinity.)— 
at the entrance to Charleston Harbor? 
going from Columbia to Macon, at what point would you change the time 
of your watch ? 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


In traveling from Maryland to North Carolina, through what state 
would you pass? In what direction? What is the water boundary of 
this state? What is the southern boundary ? What mountains form the 
western boundary? From what do they separate it ? 


What two sounds indent the eastern coast of this state? What capes 


project into the Atlantic Ocean? Which is farthest east ? 


What mountains cross this state? Mention and locate the high- 
est peak. (See profile, or sectional diagram.) What large rivers are wholly in 
this state?—partly in it? How far is the Cape Fear River navigable? 
Into what does it flow ? 
What swamp in the 
north-eastern part of 
the state ?—in the 
southern part? In 
what. part does the 
isotherm of 60° Fahr. 
cross the state ? 
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In what part of the 
state are its mines? 
Where is tobacco 
raised? —corn? What 
is the principal sea- 
port? How is it situ- 
ated? What and where is the capital ?— the largest city ? What and where 
are the following: Cape Fear, Yad’/kin River, Charlotte, New Berne, 
Roanoke ? 


1. Great Smoky Mts.,—2. Mitchell’s Peak,—3. Pamlico Sound. 


Map Drawing.— Draw a map of North Carolina, as directed on page 387. 


1, Key West, the most southerly point of the United States, is within one and a half degrees 
of the Torrid Zone. It is on a small coral island which belongs to Florida. 

2. These anchors mark the lower edge of the terrace which separates the lowlands, or coast 
plain, from the midlands. Notice that the head of navigation of each large river is the site of 
an important city, while at, or near, the mouth, there is a sea-port, 


(See map of Charleston and vicinity.) In ~ 
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In what direction would you travel from Columbia to Wilmington ?— 
to Atlanta? What water boundaries has South Carolina? What cape pro- 
jects from its eastern coast? What sound indents the southern part? In 
what part are the highlands? 


What two rivers flow into the Atlantic Ocean? By what two rivers 
is the San tee’ formed? What is that part of the Great Pe dee’ River ealled, 
which is in North Carolina? Where are the sources of nearly all the rivers 
of this state? Into what do they flow ? 


How does the climate of this state compare with that of Florida?— 
Pennsylvania?— Maine? What important article of commerce is raised 
on and near the south-eastern coast? Where is rice cultivated? Mention 
the other products of this state. What is the principal occupation of the 
people? What is the capital of South Carolina?—the chief sea-port ?— 
the largest city? Mention and locate three other important cities. 


GEORGIA. 


In what direction is Georgia from South Carolina?—from Florida? 
What natural boundaries has this state? By what state and river is 
Georgia bounded on the west ?—on the south? In what part of the state 
are its mountains? Mention them. What is their general direction. 
What two rivers unite and form the Alabama River? Mention other 
navigable rivers of this state. To 
what city is the O co’/nee River navi- 
gable ?— the Ocmulgee (6k mitl’gé)? 
What large swamp in the southern 
part of the state ? 


What is the difference in mean 
annual temperature between the 
northern and the southern part of 
the state? Is the temperature of 
this state higher, or lower, than that 
of California? (See margin.) Where 
is the mineral region of Georgia? 
What are the agricultural products ? 
What city is the capital and metrop- 
olis? Whattwo important citieson (ees Soe 
the Savannah River ? W hat city 1. Chattahoochee R.,—2. Atlantic Ocean,—3. Blue Ridge. 
near the center of the state? Where 
and on what river is Columbus? — Ath/ens ? — Milledgeville ?— Rome? 


On Ne 


Map Drawing.—Draw a map of South Carolina and Georgia, as 
directed on page 37. What is their extent from east to west? 


FLORIDA. 


What natural divison of land is Florida? What waters border on it? 
What parallel crosses its central part? What is the length of this state 
from north to south? What peculiarities of surface in the southern part ? 
What bays on the western coast? What islands south of Florida? 


What two capes project from the eastern coast ?—the south-western ? 
In what part of North America is there another cape having the same 
name as one of these? Where is Cape San Blas ?— Romano (rémi/nd)? Are 
there any mountains or high- 
lands in Florida? In what di- 
rection does the western part 
slope?—the north-eastern ? 
Where is the Suwanee (s@ wa/né) 
River ? In what direction does 
it flow ?— the St. John’s River? 


What is the mean annual 
temperature of the northern 
part of this state?—of the 
southern part? In what part 
of the state is tobacco raised ? 
What fruits are raised in this 
state? Where are sponges 
obtained? What are they? 
Where is salt obtained ? 


1 be 3 
Southern Florida 


4 What is the capital of Flor- 
Northern Florida =. , ole © ida? What two cities on the 
St. John’s River ?—on the At- 
lantic Coast?—on the Gulf 
Coast? Which is farthest west? Mention two sea-ports. Locate the Dry 
Tortugas (tor tdd’gas),— Lake Okeecho/bee,—Tampa Bay,—Ap palach/ee 
Bay, —the Everglades. What state has the lowest and most level surface ? 


1. Gulf of Mexico,—2. Lake Okeechobee,—3. Atlantic Ocean,—4. Por- 
dido River. 


Draw a map of Florida, as directed on page 387, 


Map Drawing. — As 


Tennessee, and In- 
dian Territory, in 
the Mississippi Ba- 


sin; and Alabama, 
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THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


1. Position.— This section of the United States is 
situated in three physical regions,—the Atlantic Slope, the 
Gulf Slope, and the Mississippi Basin. North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and the eastern parts of Georgia and 
Florida are in the Atlantic Slope; Texas and the western 
part of Florida, in the Gulf Slope; Arkansas (adr’kan sa), 


1. These reefs, or islands, are formed in shallow water only, and seldom exceed a 
mile in width. A few are rocky, but many are covered with grass, shrubs, and trees. 

2. Okefinoke (0 ké fin 0/ke) Swamp is partly overgrown with vines, weeds, and 
bushes, It contains forests, lakes, and islands. 


Mississippi, and 
Louisiana are partly 
in the Gulf Slope, 
and partly in the 
Mississippi Basin. Florida extends farthest south. 

2. Surface.—In the northern part, the mountains inter- 
rupt* the general level. The southern part is low and 
level along the coast, but high and rolling in the interior. 


3. Nearly the whole extent of coast is protected by 
long, narrow sand bars, formed by the waves which push 
back the sediment* brought down by the rivers. Along 

the southern coast of Florida, are extensive reefs of 
coral, shells, and sand.! 


4. The land bordering on the coast is low and 
marshy, much of it being scarcely above the sea-level. 
Green Swamp and a part of the Great Dismal* Swamp 
are in North Carolina, Okefinoke? Swamp is in 
Georgia, and the Everglades? are in Florida. The 
swamps in the lowlands of the Mississippi River are 
extensive. 
5. The highest land east of the Mississippi 
River is in the western part of North Carolina. 


6. From the crest of the Appalachian System 
of Mountains, the surface of this section slopes to 


the east, south, and west. 


7. The mountains of this section situated west of 
the Mississippi River, are the O zark’ Mountains, which 
extend through the north-western part of Arkansas, and 
the Gau da lupe’ and others, in the western part of Texas. 


8. Lakes and Rivers.—Most of the lakes are near the 
coast, but in Arkansas and the north-western part of 
Louisiana, are small groups of lakes. There are, also, numer- 
ous bayous‘ and lakes connected with the Mississippi River. 


8. The Everglades are extensive marshes, or shallow lakes, inclosing islands 
covered with cypress, palmetto, oak, vines, shrubs, and high grass. ’ 
4. Bayou (#00) is an offshoot of ariver. * séd’iment, settlings ;—earth, sand, ete. 
* tn ter rupt’, to break the even surface, dismal (diz’/mal), dark, gloomy, 
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9. Rivers are numerous. Those of the Atlantic Slope 
are navigable* but for a short distance from their mouths, 
while some of those in the Mississippi Basin and the Gulf 
Slope are navigable for hundreds of miles. 


10. Soil—The soil is generally rich and productive. 
Along the coast, it consists chiefly of the sand, earth, and 
other matter brought down from the mountain sides by 
the numerous rivers. In the highlands and the pine- 
barrens, there is much sterile land. The western parts of 
Texas and Indian Territory contain extensive tracts of 
sandy soil which is generally dry and barren. 


11. Climate.—The prevailing winds of the southern 
part of this section are from the Caribbean Sea, or from 
the Gulf of Mexico, producing an annual* rain-fall varying 
from forty inches in the north-west to seventy-five inches 
in the south-east. The climate is, therefore, hot and 
moist, except on the highlands, where it is more temperate. 


12. The summers are hot and the winters mild. Along 
the coast, the heat is tempered by sea winds. 


13. Vegetation.—The palmetto and live-oak® trees are 
abundant on the islands, vast forests of yellow pine 
extend along the coasts, cypress and cedar cover the 
Swamps, poplar and magnolia are numerous on the Gulf 
Coast, while the river-valleys of the interior contain 
forests of oak, maple, sycamore (sik’a mor), hickory, and 
black-walnut. 


14. The fruits of the warmest portions include oranges, 
lemons, figs, and bananas (ba na’ na). 


15. Minerals——The mineral resources of the highland 
region are inexhaustible. Coal, iron, zinc, lead, gold, 
graphite,’ and emery® abound, besides marble of every 
variety, ka’o lin, and phosphate marls.° 


16. Animals.—The wild animals include the bear, deer, 
raccoon, and opossum.” Alligators are found in the swamps 
and sluggish streams." Rattlesnakes, humming-birds, and 
par’ o quets are common in some parts of the South. 


5. Cyclones near the coast of the South Atlantic States are frequent in summer. 
They are storms in which the winds have a whirling motion. 

6. The palmetto is a species of palm. The live-oak is a tough, hard wood 
used in ship-building. 

7. Graph’ite, or black lead, or plumbago (plum bi’ go), is a substance of which 
lead-pencils are made. 

8. Emery, or co run’ dum, is a hard mineral used for cutting gems, or for polish- 
ing glass, metals, etc. 

9. Phosphate marls are earthy substances used as fertilizers. 

10. Opos’sum is a small animal, the female of which is characterized by a 
pouch for carrying her young. Sometimes the young will cling to the fur of the 
mother’s back and entwine their tails around that of the mother while she holds 
it over her back. 

11. The alligator lays her eggs in the sand, to be hatched by the heat of the sun. 

12. Rice is cultivated on low land which is so situated as to be flooded at will. 
The fields are protected by banks, so that the surface may be kept under water for 
any length of time. A few days before the harvesting of the crop, the water is 
drawn. off. 

13. Turpentine is prepared by distilling the sap of the yellow pine and other 
coniferous trees. The gum remaining is rosin. Crude turpentine when purified, 
is the oil or spirits of turpentine used in mixing paint. Pine-barrens are barren 
tracts of land covered with pine-trees. Tar is obtained by burning wood of the 
pine or fir-tree with a close, smothering heat. The substances just named are 
called naval stores, 
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17. Industries.—Agriculture is the leading occupation. 
Rice and sea-island cotton are extensively cultivated on 
the tide-lands and the islands.” 


18. The pine-barrens of this section yield lumber and 
nearly all the turpentine, rosin, and tar used in the 
United States. 


19. The production of sugar is the leading industry on 
the Gulf Coast; here, also, is a great variety of tropical 
fruits. Great quantities of early strawberries, peaches, and 
vegetables are sent to the markets of Northern States. 


20. Cotton is the great product of the midland region. 
In the quantity and quality of cotton raised, the Southern 
States excel every other part of the world.® 


21. Indian corn and sweet potatoes are cultivated 
extensively throughout the South, and its northern parts 
yield considerable wheat and tobacco. 


22. Manufacturing and lumbering are rapidly growing 
in importance. The rivers afford an abundance of water- 
power for numerous flour and cotton-mills.% 


23. Stock-ratsing is an important industry in various 
parts of the South, especially in Texas, where some of the 
cattle ranches, or stock farms, are of great extent. Horses 
and sheep are also numerous. 


24. Commerce is confined chiefly to the products of 
the plantation and the forest. New Orleans is the prin- 
cipal shipping port of the Mississippi Basin. 


25. People.—A large majority of the people of the 
Southern States are engaged in agriculture. 


26. The white inhabitants are mostly of English de- 
scent, except in Louisiana, which contains many descend- 
ants of the French, called Ore’ oles. 


27. The colored population comprises about two fifths 
of the inhabitants. 


28. The Indtans of this section are nearly all in 
Indian Territory. 


14, Sugar is prepared from the juice of the sugar-cane. The stalks of the cane, 
after being stripped of their leaves, are crushed between rollers to express the 
juice. The latter is placed in large pans, and heated until it becomes a thick 
sirup. A small portion of lime is added to clarify the sirup, which is skimmed to 
remove the impurities. The sirup is finally drawn into large wooden reservoirs ; 
and, as it cools, most of it crystallizes into sugar. That which does not crystallize 
constitutes the molasses of commerce. To fit sugar for table use, it must be 
refined, This is accomplished by dissolving the crude or raw sugar in water, 
filtering it first through charcoal, and afterward, through cloth filters. It is then 
evaporated and recrystallized. 

15. Cotton requires a warm, moist climate and a rich soil, conditions admirably 
fulfilled in the Gulf States. In many tropical countries, the cotton-plant is a tree 
which produces crops during several successive years; but in the United States, it 
is an annual, growing to a height of five or six feet only. The finest variety, 
known as sea-island cotton, is remarkable for its long, silky staple. Sea-island 
cotton was introduced into the United States from the Bahama, Islands. 

16. A sudden descent of the surface is met with midway between the Appa. 
lachian System of Mountains and the coast. Here are found falls and rapids 
inthe streams. The large rivers being navigable as far as this line of descent 
where water-power for manufacturing purposes is abundant, cities and towns 
have been built here, among which are Richmond, Petersburg, Weldon, Raleigh, —~ 
Columbia, and Augusta. The manufacture of flour and cotton goods is very 
important. 


* niv/i ga ble, affording passage to vessels, an’ nu al, yearly. 
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is hilly and rolling*; and its eastern part, low, sandy, and swampy.” 
Large crops of cotton are raised annually, and tobacco is cultivated 
extensively in the northern and middle portions of the state. 


Rice and 

grapes, also, are among its products, and its forests yield 

tar, turpentine, and other naval” stores. 

— 380. Raleigh (raw), near the Neuse (nas) River, is 
the capital. 

81. Wilmington is the chief city and sea-port. 

32. South Carolina excels every other state in the 

quantity of the rice, and in the quality of 

- the cotton, produced. 

The white inhabitants of this state com- 

prise about two fifths of the population; the colored 

inhabitants, three fifths. 

34. Columbia is the capital and chief railway 
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29. North Carolina contains the highest mountains on 
the Atlantic Slope of the United States. Its middle part 


17. The mountain country of North Carolina has a delightful summer climate, 
and is a resort for héalth and pleasure, and, in the pine woods, the air is beneficial to 
people suffering from diseases of the lungs. Mt. Mitchell and Clingman’s Peak are 
the highest mountains in the United States, east of the Mississippi River. 

18. Traveling inland, from the coast of South Carolina, one would see, first, the 
coast islands and swamps, separated by numerous inlets, and celebrated for rice and 
sea-island cotton; then, a level, sandy region, extending 100 miles inland, and 


CHARLESTON S.C. 


35. Charleston, the metropolis,* is the largest city in the 
Southern States, except New Orleans. Its harbor is deep 
and wide, and is defended by Fort Sumter and other works. 
Charleston is the chief commercial city in South Carolina. 


covered mainly with pine forests, with occasional rice swamps; next, the sand-hill 
country, whose upper border is the ridge. Above this, the surface is beautifully 
diversified, rising gradually to the Blue Ridge. In this range is Table Mountain. 
19. Fort Sumter was captured from Major Anderson, by General Beauregard 
(b0’ r2 gird), at the beginning of civil war in the United States, April 14, 1861 
* rol/ing, having a succession of rounded elevations and depressions; undulating. 
na’ va, having to do with ships or a navy. me trop’o lis, chief city. 


~ton market in Georgia. 
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06. Georgia is near- 
ly three fourths the 
size of Kansas. It 
ranks first among the Southern States in manu- 
factures, and second in the production of cotton. 


GRAND CHASM TUGALOO RIVER, 
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of the most important railroad centers in the 


South. Savannah is the chief sea-port and cot- 


88. Florida is the most southern state in 
the Union. It reaches almost to the Tropic of 


trade-winds. Its area is about three fourths 
that of Kansas. Its surface is low and level, 
especially in the south, where lakes, marshes, 
and bayous are numerous. Five sixths of its boundary is 
sea-coast.” Tropical* trees and plants abound, and its 
extensive orange groves produce fruit of the best quality. 


39. Tal la has' see, in the northern part of the state, is 
the capital of Florida. It is not situated on any water. 


20. There is evidence that the southern part of Florida is slowly sinking. 
Many of the irrigating ditches made by the Spaniards in the 17th century are now 
below the sea-level. 

21. The sponge of commerce is the skeleton, or frame-work, of a soft, gelatinous * 
creature found adhering to rocks and shells under the water. 

22. Other important Cities.—In Norra Carorina,—New Berne, Fayetteville, and 
Charlotte. 

23. In Soura Carorina,—Greenville and Aiken; the latter is a celebrated winter 
resort for invalids. 

24, In Geore1a.—Augusta, Macon, and Columbus. 

25. In Fiori1pa,—Pensacola exports lumber. St. Augustine is the oldest settlement 
in the United States. Paldt’ka is a winter resort. Cedar Keys is a commercial port. 

26. Celebrated winter resorts.—Aiken, South Carolina; and Palatka and other 
places in Florida. 

27. Distinguished men.—Born in North Carolina, Andrew J ackson, James K. 
Polk, and Andrew Johnson, presidents; and Thomas H. Benton, statesman: in 
South Carolina, General Francis Marion, soldier; and John C. Calhoun, statesman : in 
Georgia, John C. Fremont, explorer; and Alexander H. Stephens, statesman. 

28. Historical Notes.—Fiorida was discovered by Ponce de Leon (pin! tha da la dn’), 
who landed near the present site of St. Augustine, in 1512, and searched for a so- 
called fountain of youth. Portions of Florida were explored by Vasquez (vidhs’ keth), 
Verrazani (2dh/ ne), De Narvaez (da nar wiih’! eth), and De Soto (sd’ td). Verrazani, a sailor, 
was sent to America by the king of France, in 1524, to claim for him as much of this 


continent as he could. Verrazani sailed along the coast from North Carolina as far 
57 


40. Jacksonville, on the 
St. John’s River, has a mild winter climate. 


41. Key West, situated on a small coral island, is the 
center of a large trade in tobacco and cigars. Sponges and 
green turtles* are found in the salt water in its vicinity. 


north as Newfoundland, naming that region New France. Soon after that, a party 
of Spaniards, under De Narvaez, landed in Florida and took possession for Spain ; 
but nearly all of these men died or were killed by the natives. Notwithstanding 
this failure, other Spaniards led by De Soto, traveled over the wild region now 
included in Florida, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, chiefly in search of gold. 
De Soto was not only disappointed in this, but he was compelled, while on his march 
westward, to fight many battles with the Indians. In these, his men suffered severely. 
Continuing his journey, he discovered the Mississippi River; but he died there soon 
after, and his remaining followers, wishing to conceal his death from the natives, 
buried him in the river, at night. Parts of this region were held, at various times, 
by Spain, France, and Great Britain. It was ceded to the United States in 1819. 

29. In 1585 and 1586, Raleigh planted colonies on Roanoke (rd a ndke’) Island, but 
the first permanent settlements were made by emigrants from Virginia. North and 
South Carolina originally extended from Virginia to Florida. The first important 
settlement was made at Charleston, in 1680. Many of the settlers were French 
protestants, called Hu/gue nots. Georgia was, at first, a part of the Carolinas. 
Its first settlement was made through the influence of General James O’ gle thorpe, 
who wished to establish a colony where oppressed debtors might begin business 
anew. John Wesley, Charles Wesley, and George Whitefield, all famous preachers, 
spent some time among the colonists of Georgia. 

30. St. Augustine was founded in 1565, by Menendez (ma nén/ deth). 

* trop/ic al, being within the tropics, or in the Torrid Zone. 
g@ lat’ i notis, resembling jelly. 
tdr’ tle, a reptile inclosed in a hard case formed by two hard, scaly shields. 
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ALABAMA, MISSISSIPPI LOUISIANA, ARKANSAS, AND TENNESSER. 


CEbaNGER RR Asem GU ES Tl OuN Se 


Location.--In what part of the United States is this 
group of states? What states and territory border on it? 
What sea-coast have three of these states? Mention those 
three states. 


Latitude and Longitude.— What parallel of latitude is 
near the northern boundary of this group of states ?—near 
their southern boundary? What meridian crosses the east- 
ern part of Tennessee? What meridian forms part of the 
western boundary of Louisiana? What great sea in the 
Eastern Hemisphere is in the same latitude as these states? 
(See margin.) 

Surface.— Which of these states contain mountains? 
Which contain none? Mention the principal ranges. In 
what direction do they extend? Mention the largest river 
which flows through this group of states. Which of these 
states are bounded by it? In what direction does it flow ? 
What two large rivers flow in three directions? What 
are these directions? Through what state do these rivers 
flow? What state contains many lakes? 

Climate and Products.— What is the mean annual 
temperature of East Tennessee? How does the tempera- 
ture of the eastern parts of these states compare with that 
of the Mediterranean Sea? (See east margins.) How does the 
temperature of their western parts compare with that of 
(See west margins.) What is the mean annual tem- 
southern part of Mississippi? (See brown, 
What is the principal product of 
What are produced in their 
Where are their 


Japan ? 
perature of the 
dotted line and degrees Fahr.) 
these states ? (See small chart.) 
northern parts ?—in their southern parts? 
mineral regions? Mention the minerals. 


Cities.— Which is the largest city in these states? (See 
red numbers, which indicate population, in thousands.) What is its 
latitude ?—its mean annual temperature? Between what 
river and lake is the greater part of this city? 


Commercial Geography.— Mention the principal sea- 
ports. (See physical chart.) How is each situated? How far 
are they distant from each other, in miles?—in railroad 
time? (See scales. What do they export? How long would 
it take you to go from Mobile to Montgomery ?— from 
Vicksburg to Memphis?—from Memphis to Little Rock? 


Standard Time.— What is the 
standard time in nearly every part 
of these states, when it is noon at 
London? (See clocks at top of map.) What 
time is it in the north-eastern part 
of Tennessee ? (Observe the line which sepa- 
rates the Central, from the Hastern Time Divi- 
sion.) How much do clocks differ in 
standard time, along that line ? 


200 Miles. 
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ALABAMA. 


By what river is Alabama bounded 
on the south-east ?—on the north- 
west ?—by what water on the south? 
—by what state on the north ?—east ? 
—south ?— west ? 


1. Tombighee R.,—2. Alabama 
R.,—3. Chattahoochee R.,— 
4, Lookout Mt. 


What part of the state is mount- 


ainous? Mention its mountains. In 


what direction do the ranges extend? Does the greater part 
of the state consist of highlands, or lowlands? Where is the 


._ highest land ? 


In what direction do its principal rivers flow? What bay 
receives the water of nearly all of them? What two large 
rivers in Alabama? By what two rivers is the Alabama 
River formed? In what state does the Tombigbee rise ? 


What two cities near the center of the state?—two in 
the east ?—one north of the center?—one north of the 
Tennessee River? Mention the capital of the state, —the 
largest city. On what waters are they situated ? 


Map Drawing.— Draw a map of Alabama, as directed 
on page 87. What is the length of this state ?—its width ? 


MeilesiSiivS:SriiPeral 


What river forms the western boundary of Mississippi ? 
—part of the north-east boundary? What other boundary 
——— river has Mississippi? What mount- 

: ss /!| ains, if any, are in this state? 


In what directions do its principal 
rivers flow ? Where is the highest land ? 
(See sources of its rivers.) What rivers rise in 
the north-eastern part of the state ? 
Which flow into the Mississippi River ? 
—into Mississippi Sound? Into what 
gulf does this sound open ? 


What two cities on the Mississippi 
River? What city is the capital? In 
what part of the state are Meridian 
and Columbus ? 


What are produced in nearly all 
parts of this state? (See small chart. In 


a PETS what part is lumber produced ? 
1. Mississippi R.,—2. Yazoo R., 
—3. Tombigbee R. 


Map Drawing.—Draw a map of 
Mississippi, as directed on page 37. What is the length of 


this state ?—its width ? 
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What water boundary has Louisiana on the south ?—on 
the east ?— south-east ?— west? What 
mountains, if any, are in this state? 
By what three states is Louisiana 
bounded ? 


What lake in the south- 
east ?—in the south-west ? 
What large rivers flow through 
this state? Into what does the 
Mississippi flow ?—the Red 
River? Mention the largest 
tributary of the Red River. 

What is the largest city in 
Louisiana?’ — its capital? On 
what are they situated? What 
cities in the north-west ?—in 
the south? 

Mention the principal prod- 
ucts of Louisiana. 


1. Sabine R.,—2. Mississippi R.,—3. Pearl 
River. 


Map Drawing.— Draw a map of this state, as directed 
on page 37. How wide is Louisiana, from east to west ? 


7 Sp 
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By what mountains is Tennessee bounded on the east? 
—by what river on the west? What other boundary river 
has ‘tennessee? By what state is it bounded on the north? 
—on the east ?—by what three on the south ? 


What mountains 
they extend ? 


in Tennessee? In what direction do 


What two large rivers flow through the state? Which 
drains the valleys of East Tennessee? In what states are 
the sources of the Tennessee River? How far is it navi- 
gable? (See anchor.) How far is the Cumberland River navi- 
gable ? 

What two cities in East Tennessee? What city in Mid- 
dle Tennessee is the largest in the state? What large city 
in West Ten- 
mnessee? On 
what river is 


ao Ail it situated ? 
Sr’S, Ae oie WHIT 
ee Ee py; pe Hit UU What is 
I vm mi i9\| the mean annual 
ANA A temperature sof) the 
2 eastern part of the 


u Z 


LLL. 
er 
1. Mississippi R.,—2. Cumberland Mts.,—3. Mt. Mitchell. 


state ?—of the western 
part? What causes 
the difference ? 


Map Drawing.— Draw a map of Tennessee, as directed 
on page 37. What is the length of this state?—its width ? 
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What boundary river on the east ?— north-east ?—south- 
west? By what three states is this state partly bounded ? 
By what territory ? 


What part of this state is mountainous? What two 
ranges in the north-west?—one in the west? Does the 
greater part of the state consist of highlands, or lowlands ? 
In what direction does the surface slope? What mountains 
are partly in this state, and partly in Missouri? 


To what are its principal 
rivers tributary? What large 
river crosses the state? How 
far is it navigable? Mention 
| ii its largest tributary. Mention 

the largest river between the 
Arkansas and Red rivers. 


What minerals are found 
in this state? (See small chart.) 
Where is the mineral region? Men- 
tion the other products. 


What is the mean annual tem- 
perature of the northern part of the 
state? How does it compare with 
that of East Tennessee ? 


In what part of the state is Lit- 
gs A Rae huh pst RS. Missi: +16 Rock Y—Fort Smith ?— Hel’e na? 
re —Hot Springs? Which is the cap- 
ital? On what river is it situated ? 
Map Drawing.—Draw a map of this state, as directed 
on page 87. How wide is this state, from east to west ? 
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42. Alabama is almost wholly in the Gulf Slope. 


its agricultural region is in the middle; 
south. 
sively produced. 


market. 
44, Mobile (m6 beel’), 


of an extensive trade in cotton and lumber. 


45. Mississippi has a level surface and a fertile soil. 


also, corn and lumber in large quantities. 


46. Jackson is the capital. 


48, Louisiana embraces the delta* of the Mississippi 
River. Its surface, like that of Florida, is remarkable for 


its bayous, lakes, and cypress swamps.! 


49. In commerce, this is the leading state in the South; 


i | while in the production of sugar, it is the first in the 


United States.? 


1. All the soil of Mississippi and Louisiana has been brought down by the 
Mississippi River. In seasons of low water, the current is slow, and the sediment 
which the water contains settles to the bottom. Thus the river builds up its 
i | banks and bed, higher than the surrounding plain. Floods of water from the rains 
and melting snow on the Rocky Mountains pour into the channel; the current 
moves more swiftly, cutting its way through the banks and barriers it had itself 
placed there, and flowing in a new channel. The main channel at the delta was, 
for many years, obstructed by an accumulation of sediment. To remedy this, 
{ the channel was straightened by jetties, or artificial banks, so constructed as to 
h increase the velocity of the current, thereby forcing the water to clear the chan- 
nel, or pass, instead of obstructing it. This has resulted in a deep, safe channel. 
(See Monteith’s New Physical Geography, p. 71, note 8) The area drained by the 
i Mississippi River and its tributaries is about 1,244,000 square miles. Steam-boats 
/ van ascend this river to St. Paul; and, by way of the Missouri, to Fort Benton. 
; 2. Many of the people of Louisiana are of French descent. These speak the 
French language, and retain many of their national customs, 


Its ae 


and grazing regions are in the mountains and valleys of the north ; 
and its forest belt, in the’ 
Cotton, corn, coal, iron, lumber, and turpentine are exten- 


43. Montgomery, the. capital, is a railway center and cotton 
the largest city and sea-port, is the center 


In the pro- 
duction of cotton, it excels every other state in the Union. 


47. Vicksburg, an important river-port, is the largest city in the state. 


It produces, 


STATE CAPITOL 


50. Baton Rouge (bat/un roozh) is the capital. 


51. New Orleans, the metropolis, is the leading cotton 
market in the world.’ 


52. Arkansas‘ has highlands in the north-west, from 
which the surface slopes to the Mississippi River. 


3. New Orleans is situated on the Mississippi River, about 100 miles above 
its delta. The older part of the city was built on the left bank of the river, which 
gave it a crescent shape, whence its familiar title, Crescent City. The city 
now includes Algiers and Gretna, on the opposite bank. The level of the lakes, 
north and east of the city, is fifteen feet below high-water level of the Mississippi 
at spring freshets, and the level of the city is from one to four feet below. To 
protect the city from the annual inundations, there have been constructed high, 
broad embankments, called levees, extending two hundred miles above and fifty 
miles below the city. The river levees are from fifteen to fifty feet wide, and are 
finished along the top so as to furnish a delightful promenade. The lowness of the 
city level requires the use of powerful steam pumps, which raise and expel all the 
waste water, sewage, etc., into one of the lakes. The temperature of New Orleans is 
not extreme, its highest average in summer being 83° F., and its lowest in winter, 52°F. 

4. This name is usually pronounced dr kan/sas; but the legislature of the state 
has adopted the pronunciation, dr’kan sa. 

* dél’ ta, the tract of land between two mouths of a river, 
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53. Jts surface, generally, 
is diversified with mount- 


ains, plains, hills, and val- 


leys. 


54. Its mountains are rich 


in coal, iron, lead, and other 
minerals, and on its plains, 
cotton, corn, and live-stock 
are raised. Zinc is largely 
produced in this state. 

55. In the east, are 
marshes, levees, 
and dikes. 


56. Inttle Rock is the 


bayous, 


capital and largest city. 


57. Tennessee is midway 
between the Great Lakes 
and the Gulf of Mexico. Its 
length is nearly four times 


its breadth. Its area is 
about half that of Kansas. 
58. It comprises Hast 
Tennessee, Middle Tennes- 
see, and West Tennessee. 


59. Mountains and long, 
narrow valleys, famous for 
coal, iron, marble, and other 
minerals, cover East Ten- 


nessee; hills and pastures, 


celebrated for corn, hemp, 


tobacco, and live-stock, are 
in Middle Tennessee; and — 
alluvial* plains, producing 


West Tennessee. 

60. Nashville is the cap- 
ital and largest city. 

61. Memphis is an im- 
portant cotton market, riv-  o9728\voop Sep So as : 
er-port, and railway center. ee 


5. Other important Cities.—_In ALaBama,—Selma, Huntsville, and Bufaula (a fa’ 1a) 
are active produce markets. Birmingham is noted for coal and iron mines. 

6. In Misstsstpp1,—Natchez is an important river-port. Columbus is a cotton 
market. 

7. In Lovuistana,—Shréve’ port is a cotton and corn market. 

8. In ArKAnsAs,—Helena is a cotton market. Hu re’ka and Hot Springs are health 
resorts. Fort Smith has a large trade with Indian Territory. 

9. In TENNESSER,— Chat ta noo’ ga is ariver-port and railway center. Knoxville is at 
the head of navigation on the Holston, a branch of the Tennessee River. 

10. Distinguished Men.—Born in Louisiana, John J. Audubon, naturalist; and 
General Beauregard, soldier: in Tennessee, David Crockett, hunter; Admiral Farra- 
gut, U. S. Navy; and William H. (“Parson”) Brownlow, statesman. 

11. Celebrated health resorts.—In Arkansas, are hot and mineral springs, cele- 
brated for their curative properties; and in Tennessee, is Lookout Mountain. 

12. Historical Notes.—De Soto, in 1541, discovered the Mississippi River. In 
1673, Father Marquette (mar ket’), a Jesuit missionary, floated in a canoe down the 
Wisconsin to the Mississippi, and thence to the mouth of the Arkansas. La Salle 
(la sal’), in 1682, explored its valley and took possession of it for the king of 
France, naming the region Louisiana, in honor of Louis XIV. A permanent 
settlement was made at Natchez a few years later, 
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13. The French explored the great lakes, the Mississippi River, and several of its 
tributaries. Jesuit missionaries, in their efforts to convert the Indians, suffered 
much from hunger, sickness, exposure, and cruelties from the savages whom they 
sought to benefit. They took long journeys on foot, along the shores of the lakes 
and through the forests, at the risk of health and life. Some were scalped; some, 
scalded with boiling water; some, burned in rosin fire; and many were murdered. 
Their places were, however, promptly filled by others. 

14. Louisiana was, therefore, a vast territory belonging to France and embracing 
all the land west of the Mississippi not then included in Mexico. The control of 
the Mississippi River, and the possession of this territory were so important to the 
United States, that this government purchased it from France in 1803, for fifteen 
million dollars. 

15. Arkansas was a part of French Louisiana, which was purchased in 1803, 
by the United States. It became a portion of Missouri Territory in 1812, was 
organized as a separate territory in 1819, and admitted as a state in 1836. 

16. Tennessee was permanently settled in 1754, by people from North Carolina, 
of which this region formed a part. The region was known, at different times, 
by the names: District of Washington,—the State of Franklin,—the U. S. Terri- 
tory south of the Ohio. Tennessee became a separate territory, and in 1796, a state. 

ali vi al, composed of deposits of sand, clay, or gravel, made by river action. 
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Location.—In what part of the United States is Texas? 
natural boundaries. What country does the Rio Grande 
separate from Texas? What does the Red River sepa- 
rate from Texas?—the Sabine? What states border 
on Texas ?—what territories? By what is Texas bounded 
on the extreme north?* What parallel forms the ||| 
northern boundary of this state? Between what 
meridians is Texas ? 


Size and Outline.—How does Texas compare in 
size with the other states of the Union ?— with Alaska | 
Territory ? What baysindent the coast? What islands | 
along the coast ? 


Surface.—In what part of the state are the high- 
lands?—the lowlands? Name two mountain ranges. 
| What high plateau in the north- 
western part? What is its height 
above the level of the sea? Name 
three large rivers wholly within the 
state? What large tributary has the 
Rio Grande? In what direction do 
these rivers flow? 


| Climate and Products. — What 
part of the state has the mean an- 
| nual temperature of 56°? What is 
| itin New Mexico atthe same latitude? What is the mean an- 
nual temperature in the extreme southern part of the state? 
What are the chief products of the lowland, or coast region ? 
—of the midland region? In what part are coal and salt found ? 


| Cities.— Which part of the state is the most thickly settled? 
Name and locate the largest city, — 
| the capital,—the chief sea-port. 


* Public Land is so called because it has 
neither a state nor a territorial form of govern- 
ment. Itis held by the United States govern- 
ment, as unsurveyed land. 
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Where is Dallas ?— Houston (hés’ton) ?—San Antonio? 
Texas formerly 
States ? 


1. Rio Grande,—2. Hueco Mts.,—3. Guadalupe Mts.,—4. Llano Estacado,—d. Double Mt.,—6. Kioway Peak,—i. Caddo 
Peaks,—8. Limestone Hills,—9. Sabine R. 


Il hia: dO pages 


To what country did 


belong? How did it become a part of the United 


(See note h,.) 
Tees eAeN oe las Robt |) a a@) ex ae 


| Location and Surface.—In what direc- 
\ tion from Texas is Indian Territory? What 
\ other states border on this territory? In 
what parts of the territory are its mount- 
ains? Whereare the Wichita (wich’i ta) Mount- 
ains? What two rivers flow through the 
| territory? Of what is the Arkansas a trib- 
utary? What river forms the southern 
boundary ? 


oS 
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Population, Products, etc. — 
By whom is this territory chiefly 
inhabited ? What and where is 
its capital? Where is Vinita? —Mc- 
Allister ?—Muskogee? What part of 
the territory produces grain ?—live- 
stock ? 


Commercial Geography.—Men- 
tion and locate a sea-port of Texas,— 
two railway centers. Which of 
these export live-stock ?—sugar ?— 
cotton?—lumber? With what sea- 
ports has Galveston steam-ship con- 
nection? What kind of a cargo 
woulda vessel take from Galveston 
to New York? In what time-belt is 
nearly all of Texas? When it is 
noon at New York, what is the hour (standard time) 
at Houston ?—at El Paso? 

Map Drawing.—Draw on a construction-frame 
consisting of four oblong measures, a map of Texas 
and Indian Territory, as directed on 
page 87. Whatis the distance across 
Texas, from east to west? — from 
north to south ? 


2 


59. Texas is the largest state in the Union. It is 


' more than three times the size of Kansas. 


60. The north-western part of the state is a high and 
mountainous plateau. From this, the surface slopes toward 
_ the Gulf of Mexico, along which it is low and level, with 
sandy and marshy tracts. 


61. The coast is skirted by long, narrow islands, which 
partly inclose a series of sounds, or lagoons. 


62. The eastern part of the state, and the river valleys, 
are covered with forests. 


63. The prairies of central Texas afford abundant 
pasturage. In the number of its cattle, Texas excels 
every other state in the Union. 


64. The lowlands along the coast yield rich harvests 
of cotton and sugar-cane. 


65. Azwstin, on the Colorado River, is the capital. 
66. Gal’ ves ton, the metropolis, is a sea-port. 
67. Indian Territory is a tract of land set aside by 


1. Other important Cities.—San Bi is the cominercial center of Western 
Texas: one third of its population is Spanish. Houston is a railway and manufact- 
uring center. Dallas and Brownsville are grain and cattle markets. 

2. Historical Notes.—Parts of Teaas were explored as carly as 1680. Settle- 
ments were made at Matagorda Bay in 1685, but the first permanent settlement 


was not made until about a century later. 
* 


Congress for the exclusive use of certain tribes of 
Indians. Its surface, soil, and productions are similar to 
those of the northern part of Texas. 

68. The largest and most important tribes are the 
Cher’ o kees, Chock’ taws, Chick’a saws, Creeks, and Sem- 
inoles—all called civilized tribes. Each tribe occupies a 


portion of territory, over which it has exclusive control. 


69. The people of these tribes are industrious, and 
many of them are wealthy farmers and _ stock-raisers. 
They make their own laws and administer their own 
government. In several towns, schools have been organ- 
ized, and fine public buildings erected. 

70. Tah le quah' is the capital and most important 
trading-post. 

A LANGUAGE LESSON IN TOPICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Each pupil may write a letter about the Souther 

States, as directed on page 43. . 
A TOPICAL DIAGRAM. 
Each pupil may prepare a Written Exercise on the 


Southern States, as shown on page 43. 

8. San Antonio was founded in 1693. Other missions were established in 
various parts of the country. 

4. Texas was under Mexican rule until 1835, when it became a republic. A 
war followed, in which General Sam. Houston, at the head of the Texan army, 
defeated the Mexicans at San Jacinto. Here Santa Anna, the Mexican com- 
mander, was taken prisoner. 


Texas was annexed to the United States in 1845. 
63 
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Sqult de Ste. Marie Census 1880. 
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THE NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


GrheNetineAw Usk Soil OvNS 


Location.— What six states are comprised in the eastern section 
of the North Central States? What is the northern boundary of that 
section ?—its western boundary? Which states border on the Great 
Lakes ?—on the Mississippi River?—on the Ohio River? 


Latitude and Longitude.— What is the latitude of the most north- 
ern boundary ?—of the most southern ? Through how many degrees of 
latitude does this section extend? In which part are the longest days? 
What is the longitude of its eastern boundary ?—of its western ? 


Outline. —Mention four lakes, — three bays. 
the bays open? 


Into what waters do 


Surface.—Which of these states contain mountains? What divide, 
or water-shed, extends through the northern part of this section ? 
What states are crossed by it? Into what do most of the rivers in 
these states flow? Which is the principal river? Where and what is 
its source ? 


Climate and Products. — How does the temperature compare with 
that of Colorado ?—of Wyoming? What are the principal products ? 


Cities.—Mention and give the location of the two most important 
cities in these states? 


Commercial Geography.— Mention four railroad centers. Mention 
three lake ports. (See physical chart.) Going from Chicago to Cincinnati by 
railroad, through what cities would you pass? From what places can 
lumber be shipped ?-grain and cattle? From what states of this section 
can the ocean be reached by two water-routes ? 


Standard Time.—In what time-division are these states? What is 
the difference in time between Chicago and Philadelphia ? — (See map of the 
United States), —St. Louis and Denver? — Cincinnati 
and San Francisco ? 


200 Miles, 
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WISCONSIN. 


In what part of the United States is 
this state? Mention its natural bound- 
aries. What group of islaffds north? By 
what water are they surrounded ? 

What mountains are in the northern 
part of the state? Mention two large 
rivers. To what are they tributaries? 
What lake in the eastern part of the 
state? What two rivers, in the central 
part of the state, are united Ry a canal ? 
Why? 

What minerals are found in the north- 
ern part of the state?—in the south- 
western part? Where are large forests? 
In what part is wheat raised ? 

Mention and locate the metropolis,— 
the capital. Which are the largest cities 
in this state on Lake Michigan ?—on Lake Winnebago - 
(win @ ba go)? Which are the largest cities in the west- | 


2 3 


Z zzz ZZ 
1, St. Croix River,—2. Wisconsin River,— 
3. Lake Michigan. 


Map Drawing.— Draw a map of Wisconsin, as 
directed on page 37. Add to the oblong measure 
three small squares. 


MICHIGAN. 


Of what two natural divisions of land does Michi- 
gan consist? Which is larger, the northern, or the southern? 
What three lakes border on the northern division of this 
state? Which lake is the largest?—the highest? What bays 
indent the shores of Michigan? 

What islands in Lake Huron belong to this state? What 
strait connects Lake Michigan with/Lake Huron? What river 
forms the boundary between Michigan and the Dominion of 
Canada ? 

What mountains in the north-western part of the state ? 
Where are the Pictured Rocks? Where is the Grand River? 


Do the waters of this state aed reach the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, or the Gulf o exico? What are 
the principal products of Michigan ? ae 
Mention and locate the capital,—the largest city. a 
Where is the city of Grand Rapids?—Bay City ?-- East 
Saginaw ?—Jackson ? + & 


Map Drawing.— Draw a map of Michigan, as® directed on page 87. 


Southern Michigan “4 principal prod- 


1, Mineral Range,—2. Lake Superior,—3, Lake Michigan,— 
4, Lake Huron, 


(HIASTERN SECTION). 
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Mention the natural boundaries of Illinois. Where is its lake bound- 
ary? Where are its river boundaries? What states border on Illinois? 


Is the surface of this state mountainous, or level? What lakes in 
this state? Toward what do the rivers flow? In 
what general direction? Mention the principal 
river. What two rivers unite and form it? Where 
is the Rock River? How can you go by boat from 
Michigan to the Gulf of Mexico ?—to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence? (See also map on page 3h.) 


What is the mean temperature of the northern 
part of the state ?—of the southern part? In what 
part is coal found? What is the leading occupation 
in the central part of the state? What is raised in 
the southern part? What is the capital ?—the me- 
tropolis? Where is Peoria ? — Quincy ?—Springfield ? 


Map Drawing.—Draw map of Illinois, as di- 
rected on page 37. What is the length of Illinois? 
—its width ? 


INDIANA. 


Between what states is Indiana? What lake north? What river 
forms its southern boundary? Of what is it a branch? What parallel 
of latitude crosses the central part of Indiana?—what meridian ? What is 
the length of the longest day near the parallel of 40° north latitude? 


Where is the highest land in the state? In what direction does the 
surface slope? What river crosses this state and forms part of its 
boundary? Where does it rise? 
What branch has it in the south- 
western part of the state? 

To what pursuit is the principal 
part of this state devoted? What 
mineral is found in this state? 


What is the capital? In what 
part of the state is it? Where is 
Evansville ?—Ft. Wayne? What 
all | I; large cities on the Wa/bash River ? 


mad 


OHO: 


By what two routes can the 
ocean be reached by boat from 
Ohio? In what direction would 
you travel from the state capital to Lake Erie?—to the Ohio River ? 


A Al 


Li Ld 
1. Wabash R. »—2. Columbus,—3. Ohio R. 


In what part of the state is its highest land? What river forms 
the southern boundary of Ohio? Mention a-river which flows into Lake 
Erie,—two which flow into the Ohio River. 


Where is coal found? What three cities are lake-ports? Which is 
the largest? Mention the metropolis. Where is it situated? Mention 
the capital. Where is it? Where is Dayton ?—Springfield ? 


Map Drawing.—Draw a map of Indiana and Ohio, as directed on 
page 37. What is the extent of these two states, from east to west?— 


of Ohio, from north to south?—of Indiana? . 


LSE Neia Oi Caka yee 


What water boundaries has Kentucky? What 
other natural boundary has it? What three states 
north of Kentucky ?—two east?— one south? — west ? 
Into what do its principal rivers flow? Mention 
them. From what does the Mississippi River separate 
Kentucky ?—the Ohio River ?—the Big Sandy River? 

What nat- 
ural curiosity 
near the Green 
River? Which 
is the most 
mountainous 
part of the 
state ? — the 
coolest ? 


Mention its 


1, Mississippi R.,—2. Cumberland Mts. . 


ucts, —its capi- 


tal,—its largest city. Where is Covington ?—Newport? 


Map Drawing.—Draw a map of Kentucky, as directed on page 87, 
65 
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CENTRAL STATES. 


1. Position This group of states occu- 
pies the north central region of the United States, extending from the eastern 
boundary of Ohio to the western boundary of Dakota, and from Tennessee to 
the Dominion of Canada. Its latitude is the same as that of France and Spain. 


2. Surface—The greater part of the surface is level, or prairie land. 
The south-eastern part reaches to the Cumberland Mountains, and its 
western, almost to the Rocky Mountains. The northern part 
is crossed by the Height of Land, which constitutes the divide 
between the Arctic Slope and the Gulf Slope. 


| 


8. The elevation increases toward the north-west, 


where the average elevation is about 4,000 feet. The 
hills and rolling surface give place to the rugged 
terraces of the Black Hills and the Bad Lands The 
, northern part is situated in the Arctic Slope, and a 
narrow rim along the border of the Great Lakes lies 


in the Basin of the St. Lawrence;? but the greater part 
of the group is situated in thé Mississippi Basin. 


1. The Bad Lands, or Mauvaises Terres (md vdz tir’), are a form of mount- the different strata in the shape of terraces. The Mauvaises Terres of Dakota, Mon- 


ains which have been sculptured into shape by running water. The strata com- tana, and Nebraska are very remarkable. The fossil bones of the rhinoceros and 
posing this part of the earth’s crust are of different degrees of hardness; hence, many extinct animals have been found in this section. 
under the erosive action of running water, they are rapidly cut away, leaving 2. The divide separating the Basin of the St. Lawrence from that of the Miy 
66 
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4, Lakes.—The Great Lakes constitute the largest col- 
lection of fresh water in the world. They furnish to the 
United States more than 2,000 miles of coast. 


5. Rivers.—No other part of the continent contains so 
many rivers. Excepting the Red River of the North, and 
a few short streams flowing into the Great Lakes, all the 
rivers of this group are tributaries of the Mississippi. 


6. Soil.—The soil throughout almost the entire region 
is rich, and well adapted to the cultivation of grain. 
Much of it, especially along the river bottoms, is alluvial. 


7. Climate.—In the northern part, the average * winter 
temperature is lower than that of any other country in 
the same latitude. The climate, however, is dry, pure, 
and noted for its healthful qualities In the southern 


part, the winters are mild, and the summers are hot. 


8. The ratin-fall, each year, varies from twenty-five inches 
in the north-west, to fifty-five inches in the south-east. 
Nearly all the storms passing over these states originate * in 
Montana and Dakota, and travel eastward. During the sum- 
mer months, destructive, whirling storms, commonly known 


as cyclones and tornadoes, are prevalent. (See page 18.) 


9. Vegetation.—Wild grasses afford an abundance of 
pasturage for cattle and sheep. Berries, wild plums, cher- 
ries, and other edible fruits, are abundant. 

10. The timber belt of the northern part of the United 
States extends as far west as Dakota. White pine is the 
most abundant. Oak, maple, hickory, birch, black-walnut, 
hemlock, elm, cedar, and tam’arack are also common. 

11. West of the Mississippi River, large tracts of 
country are destitute of timber, save occasional growths 
of cotton-wood and willows along the river bottoms.® 


12. Animals.—The beaver, otter, mink, muskrat, and 
other fur-bearing animals, are still common in the north- 


ern regions. Bisons,* until recently, were numerous on the 


plains; but they are now seldom seen south of Canada.‘ 
The fox and prairie-dog are still found in the western part, 
but all of the larger wild animals are rapidly disappearing. 


138. Minerals.—The chief minerals are bituminous coal 
and iron, both of which are widely distributed. Salt, 
copper, lead, and zinc are abundant in the vicinity of the 
Great Lakes. Gold and tin are found in the Black Hills. 


sissippi River is, in places, three or four miles from the shores of the Great Lakes. 
Water lifted less than seven feet from the level of the Chicago River is poured 
into a canal that connects the Great Lakes with the Illinois River. 

3. The walled lakes of this region are the work of glacial ice in a former 
period. It is thought that the rocks forming the walls of the lakes were pushed 
into position by the expansive force of ice. 

4. In the vicinity of the Great Lakes, the climate is moist, and raw, damp 
winds prevail. In winter, there are occasional storms of wind and snow, known in 
these states as blizzards. During a storm of this. character, the velocity of the 
wind may exceed fifty miles per hour, and the temperature fall to forty degrees 
below zero. Owing to the extreme dryness of the air in the north-west, persons 
do not realize the intense cold sometimes indicated by the thermometer. 

5. The absence of growing timber in this region has been a great detriment 
to its settlement. Congress and the state legislatures have encouraged the planting 
of trees in these regions, and, for the future, there is promise of a plentiful supply 
of growing timber. 

6. The disappearance of the bison from the plains is due to wanton slaughter, 
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14. Industries.—Agriculture is the leading employment, 
and the one on which all other industries depend. 


15. Stock-raising is extensive. These states are cele- 


brated for fine horses and cattle. The raising of hogs is 


a considerable source of profit. 
16. People.—These states were settled by people from 


other states. 
Swedes, and Norwegians among the present population. 


There are, however, many British, Germans, 


17. The manufactures inclade agricultural implements, 
Car building and the smelt- 
ing of ores are extensively carried on. 


flour, lumber, and furniture. 


18. The commercial interests, although generally re- 
stricted * to the handling of the products of the farm and 
the mine, are important.’ 


19. The northern part of Wisconsin is situated in the 
St. Lawrence Basin, and the southern part, in the Missis- 
sippi Basin. Its surface is undulating, and in the north, 
somewhat rugged, being crossed by the ridges which con- 
stitute the divide of the St. Lawrence Basin. The state is 
dotted with a multitude of small, beautiful lakes. 


20. Grain-farming and dairying are the principal indus- 
tries. The lumber region is confined, chiefly, to the river 
courses in the northern part. Wisconsin is a leading state 
in the production of lead. 


21. Madison, the capital, is a railway center. It con- 


tains one of the finest capitol buildings in the north-west. 


22. Milwaukee is the chief commercial center and 
grain market of Wisconsin. 


23. Michigan is about three fourths the size of Kansas, 


and comprises two peninsulas. The upper peninsula is 


rugged and hilly; the lower, comparatively level. Michigan 
has a greater extent of coast than any other state. 


24. Michigan excels every other state in the Union, in 
the production of lumber, copper,’ salt, and the value of 


its iron ore. The copper mines near Lake Superior yield 


about one fifth of the world’s product. 
25. Lansing, the capital, is the center of a rich agri- 
cultural region. 


26. Detroit, the metropolis, has the finest harbor on the 


Great Lakes. It isa manufacturing and commercial center. 


Until recently, about 100,000 a year were killed for the mere sport of hunting 
them. There are still a few herds on the grass covered plains of Canada, but 
they are never seen on their former herding-grounds in the United States. 

7. The country is covered with a net-work of railways. Trunk-lines connect 
the cities of these states with every important sea-port and metropolis on the con- 
tinent. No state in this section has any sea-coast; but nearly all the large citics 
have direct communication with foreign countries, either by way of the Great 
Lakes and their system of canals, or by the Mississippi River and its tributaries. 

8. Pictured rocks, on the northern shore of the upper peninsula, are fine 
examples of the wearing action of water. The sandstone, which is composed of dif- 
ferently colored strata, has been worn into fanciful resemblances of castles, forti- 
fications, and sculptured columns. 

9. The ancient ruins and excavations show that the mound-builders worked 
both the copper and the iron mines. Stone hammers and other implements used 
by them are found covered with the slag of copper ore. 

0 rig’ inate, to begin: 
W' son, an animal commenly called the buffalo, 


* dv’ er age, mean proportion of. 
re strict’ ed, limited. 
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27. Illinois has nearly 
three fourths the area 


Oly vKansas:) ) liweis-capout 
equal in size to England and 
Wales. The surface is a vast 
plain sloping to the south-west, 
with occasional bluffs, or hills, 


along the rivers. 
28. Illinois is the first state in the 
production of grain and horses. It is 


also famous for fine breeds of cattle. 


29. The coal-fields! extend over 
nearly three fifths of the state. Lead 
ig abundant in the northern, and salt 
in the southern part. There are large 
quarries of excellent limestone throughout the state. 


30. Nearly one half the people are engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits. The packing: of pork and the canning 
of meat are industries of great importance. 


31. Springfield, the capital, is a railway and manu- 
facturing center, and an important grain market. 


1. The coal of Dlinois, Indiana, and other states of the Mississippi Valley, is 
bituminous, or soft, coal. These coal-fields are estimated to cover an area of 30,000 
square miles. The limestone of this region is fine grained and susceptible of 
beautiful finish. Under the name of ‘‘ Athens marble,” it is much used as an 
ornamental facing for the mammoth buildings of Chicago, 
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1. Position.—Indiana is situated between 37° 47’ and 
41° 46’ north latitude, and between 84° 41’ and 88° 6' 
west longitude. Its average length is about 260 miles; its 
average width, about 150 miles. Its area is 36,350 square 
miles; and its population, according to the census of 
1880, was 1,978,301. 


2. It is bounded on the nort@, by Lake Michigan and 
the State of Michigan; on the east, by Ohio and the Great 
Miami River; on the south, by the Ohio River, which 
separates it from Kentucky; and on the west, by Illinois 
and the Wabash River. 


3. Surface.—The surface, generally, is a plain. It con- 
tains no elevations which can be called mountains. 


4, Northern Indiana is an almost continuous plain. 
A few elevations border the Wabash in some parts of its 
course, and in the immediate vicinity of Lake Michigan 
are found extensive sand-hills. It is probable that much 
of this section was, at a very remote time, covered by the 
waters of the lake. The central and eastern portions of 
this section were originally covered with forests inter- 
spersed with small prairies. The prairies cover about one 
eighth of the entire surface of the state. 


5. Central Indiana is undulating, being slightly broken 
in its western, southern, and south-western parts. But little 
of its surface is so uneven that it can not be properly tilled. 


6. Southern Indiana, compared with the other parts of 
the state, is very broken. While none of the hills rise 
more than 500 feet above the surface of the adjacent 
valley, in many of the counties the appearance of the 
country is rugged and almost mountainous. The river 
counties are especially broken. A range of hills extending 
northward from New Albany, and known as The Knobs, 
is the most important range in the state. Broken as this 
section is, by far the larger part of it is susceptible of 
cultivation, and some of its counties are among the richest 
in the state. 


7. The lowest point wn the state is the south-western 
part of Posey County, called The Pocket, it being only 
300 feet above the sea-level. 


8. The highest point is Weed Patch Hill, in Brown 


_ County. Its elevation is 1,147 feet above the sea-level. 


1. Usually, when a river separates two states, its center is the dividing line; in 
this. case, Indiana’s southern boundary is low-water mark on the Indiana side. This 
is owing to the peculiar language used by Virginia in ceding the North-west Terri- 
~ tory to the United States. The statement is, “the territory north-west of the Ohio River.” 
The western boundary line is one drawn along the middle of the Wabash River, 
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[CLASSES IN INDIANA MAY NOW READ, OR STUDY, THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS STATE. 


9. Lakes.—Lake Michigan, which forms the north-west- 
ern boundary of the state, is the only lake that is of any 
commercial value to the state. There is a good harbor at 
Michigan City. 


10. Small lakes dot the northern part of the state. 
The larger ones cover from one to ten square miles of 
surface, and are quite deep, but a large majority are shal- 
low. Nearly all abound in fish. English Lake, the largest 
of these, is an expansion of Kankakee River. 


11. Rivers.—The rivers belong principally to the Missis- 
sippi System. 


12. The Ohio, which is the most important, is usually 


navigable throughout the year. It furnishes a direct out- 
let to the counties which border upon it. The Falls of 
the Ohio are between Jeffersonville and New Albany, the 
descent being twenty-two feet in the space of two miles. 
When the water in the river is high, boats can pass over 
these rapids, but a lock canal on the Kentucky side enables 
boats to pass at any season. 


13. The Wabash River is the largest and most impor- 
tant within the state. With its tributaries, it drains nearly 
three fourths of the state. It is navigable in high water 
as far as La Fayette, and small boats sail up as far as 
Terre Haute, during a greater part of the year. 


14. White River, the largest tributary of the Wabash, 
has two main branches—the Hast Fork and West Fork— 
which drain the central part of the state. The East Fork, 
in the upper part of its course, is called the Blue River. 


15. Other tributaries of the Wabash worthy of mention 
are the Tippecanoe, Hel, and Mississinewa.* 


16. Whitewater River, a large stream in the south- 
eastern part of the state, flows into the Great Miami near 
its mouth. 


17. The Kankakee finds its way to the Mississippi, 
through the Illinois River. Its current is sluggish, and in 
rainy seasons, it overflows its banks for many miles. Its 
chief tributary is the Iroquois. 


18. The rivers which belong to the St. Lawrence System 
are the Calumet, the St. Joseph, and the Maumee. 


from its mouth to a point where a line drawn due north from the city of Vincennes, 
last touches the shore of the Wabash, and from this point due north till it inter. 
sects the northern boundary line in Lake Michigan. 

2. Lost River is remarkable in having about eight miles of its course under 
ground, It is, therefore, said to be lost, 
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19. The most noted springs in the state are the West 
Baden and French Lick, in Orange County; the chalybeate 
County; the Indian and Trinity 
springs, in Martin County; and the springs of Harrison 
County... One of these, a few miles west of Corydon, 
known as Wilson’s spring, is sixty feet in diameter, and 
sends forth a stream of water sufficient to run a large 
mill. 


springs, in Putnam 


20. Wyandotte Cave, in Crawford County, is one of 
the most remarkable natural curiosities in the world.4 


21. Soil.—Nearly all the land in Indiana is fertile. The 
most broken parts of the southern counties, the sandy 
barrens and dunes in the neighborhood of Lake Michigan, 
and the swamp lands in the Kankakee region, are the least 
productive tracts. Most of the river bottoms are especially 
fertile. 


92. Climate.—The climate of Indiana is variable. 


23. The mean annual temperature is about fifty-four 
degrees Fahrenheit. The average winter temperature is 
about thirty degrees Fahr., and the summer, seventy-two 
degrees Fahr. The difference between the average tem- 
perature in the northern and in the southern part of the 
state is about eight degrees, and the difference in the 
seasons for planting and harvesting is from two to three 
weeks. A change in temperature of thirty-eight degrees 
has been known to take place in twenty-four hours. In 
the southern part of the state it is more, and in the 
northern part of the state less, than this amount. 


24. The mean annual rain-fall at Indianapolis, is about 
forty-seven inches. 


25, The prevailing winds are from the south-west, vary- 
ing to the south in the summer, and to the west and north- 
west in the winter.’ 


26. Vegetation.—The forests are rapidly disappearing. 
The most valuable of the native trees are the black walnut, 
oak, ash, maple, elm, hickory, poplar, and beech. 


27. The black walnut timber of Indiana and its imme- 
diate vicinity is the best in the United States. 


28. Pines are met with in the north-western part of 


3. There is a singular spring in Porter County, situated on a water-shed. A 
part of its water finds its way into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and a part into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

4. The galleries and chambers of Wyandotte Cave are very extensive. 
One room, called Mammoth Hall, is 350 feet long, and contains Monument Mount- 
ain, 175 feet high. Among other beautiful rooms is Beauty’s Bower, the walls of 
which are covered witlt exquisite gypsum rosettes as white as snow. 

5. In the southern part of the state, the snow lies on the ground but a few 
hours, and at most, but a few days, and there is no sleighing. In the central part, 
more snow falls, but sleighing seldom continues more than a few days at a time. 
In the northern part, sleighing for two consecutive months is not unusual. 

6. A line drawn from Rome, in Perry County, to Spencer, in Owen County, 
thence through Attica to the northern boundary of Warren County, will indicate 
very closely the eastern boundary of the coal-fields. 

7. This is about one thirtieth of the entire coal area of the United States, 
and is equal to two thirds the coal area of Europe. The depth of the measures is 
from 600 to 800 feet, with from twelve to fourteen distinct seams of coal. These 
seams vary in thickness from one foot to eleven feet. The coal is all bituminous, 
exhibiting three well-marked varieties—caking, non-caking or block, and cannel. 
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the state ; cypress, in the south-western ; and tamarack, in 
marshy regions. 


29. The fruits comprise apples, pears, grapes, a, 
peaches. The latter flourish best among the hills in Ng 
southern part of the state. 


30. Minerals 20a! is found in the south-westert nar 
of the state, in great abundance.6 The coal measures 
cover an area of about 6,500 square miles, or one fifth 
the entire state. a 


31. Bog tron ore 1S: vt nd in the marshes of Northern 
Indiana, and several ot er varieties of ores are found in 
the counties embraced in the coal region. 


32. Some of the finest quarries of building stone in the 
West are found in Central and Southern Indiana. Porce- 
lain clay is found in great abundance: in Lawrence County. 


338. A peculiar kind of sand, out of which plate-glass 
is made, is found in Clark County. 


34. In the limestone regions of the south, are some 
remarkable and interesting caves. 


35. Industries—In the raising of grain and live-stock, 
Indiana is one of the leading states in the Union.’ 


36. As a manufacturing state, Indiana ranks high. 
The manufactures include iron, lumber, flour, woolens, 
machinery, railway-cars, furniture, etc. Every city and all 
the larger towns contain manufacturing establishments.’ 


37. Commerce.—Commerce is a large and rapidly grow- 
ing interest. The railroads, in connection with steam-boat 
lines on the Great Lakes north and the Ohio River south, 
furnish great facilities for interchanging and transporting 
the vast resources of the state.” 


38. The principal exports from the state are grain, hay, 
live-stock, provisions, flour, meats, potatoes, tobacco, dairy- 
products, fruit, and timber. 


39. Government.—The executive officers are a Governor 
and Lieutenant-Governor, each elected for four years, but 
not eligible to a second consecutive term of office, a Sec- 
retary of State, an Auditor, a Treasurer, an Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and a Superintendent of Public Instruction, each 
elected for two years. 


The cannel coal is found chiefly in Daviess and Perry counties. Peat is found in 
large quantities in many portions of the northern part of the state, but owing to 
the abundance of wood, it is not much used. 

8. Indiana is now supporting a population of about sixty persons to ae square 
mile, or about 2,000,000 people, while what it produces is sufficient to support 
5,000,000. Massachusetts, with thin soil, but with skilled labor, supports 200 
persons to the square mile. By comparison with Europe and India, which, with 
less productive soil, support from 300 to 400 persons to the square mile, Indiana 
is capable of supporting a population of 17,000,000. In proportion to its area, In- 
diana produces more wheat and corn than any other state in the Union. 

9. With its 2,000,000 inhabitants, Indiana is producing more useful machin- 
ery with which to save manual labor, create wealth, afford comfort, and advance 
civilization than is all Asia, with its 800,000,000 population. 

10. The railroads of Indiana are greater in extent, in proportion to its area, 
than those of any other state. Owing to its level surface and its position between 
Lake Michigan and the Ohio River, nearly all the trunk-lines, connecting the 
Pacific with the Atlantic Coast, pass through it. The canals, which, before the 
time of railroads, were indispensable to the commerce of the state, are now gen- 
erally abandoned, except for water-power. 


i Phe ‘legislature ig allowed to meet but 
4 once in two years, and then to con- 
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40. The legislative power is vested 46. Purdue University is the state agricultural and mechanical school, 
in a Senate and a House of Representa- embracing schools of natural science, engineering, agriculture, etc. 

tives, together called the General As- 
sembly. The senators are elected for 
.fotir years, representatives for two years. 


47. The state contains several denominational universities and colleges, 
among which are Asbury (now De Pauw), Wabash, Butler, Earlham, Han- 
over, and Moore’s Hill. 


48. Principal Cities.—/ndianapolis, the capital of Indiana, is situated on 


pulse taiecar sixty-one. days j the White River, in almost the exact geographical center of the state. 


In case of an emergency, the Gov- “gr «49. Hvansville, the Crescent City, was founded in 1817. It is an impor- 
od a 


~ ~Ynor may call an extra session. “ge tant commercial and manufacturing center, its wholesale trade 
Ce Grey judicial power is = \, : being’ very large. Abundant coal-beds eae plenty of timber are 
vested in a Supreme . ‘S near it. It is the second city in population in the state. 

Court of five judges, . . te. Fort Wayne, the Summit City, was originally an Indian vil- 
elected for six years, Se ‘, a aa — lage of about thirty wigwams, called Keki’on ga. It was the 
and in forty-five cir- = id, Ge a — a scene of many battles with the Indians. It 
cuit courts, with one =N Lae a naperh ee nad Or 
judgetoeach. In “QW | SS = |i) years the com- 


mercial metropo- 
lis of North-east 
Indiana. 


addition to these, 
superior courts ., 
have been estab- 
ished in several 
of the larger 
cities. 

42. Education.— 
The school system ~ 
comprises public 
schools, graded and 
ungraded, a State 
University at 


OL er he 
Haute, which 
means high land, 


is situated on a 
bluff of the Wa- 


bash, fifty feet 
above low-water 
mark. Its near- 
_j) ness to the best of 
coal gives it great 
advantages as a man- 
ufacturing center. 
Its blast furnaces 
are very extensive. 
52. New Albany is 
situated at the foot 
= we Of the Falls of the 
| SC a ft PO = a Ohio... Lihtis.shuttan 
7. oo eae on the north and 


en 
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State Normal 
School at Terre 
Haute, Purdue Uni- 
versity (industrial) at 


Institutes, County In- 
stitutes, and State 
Teachers’ Association. 


A Uh 
48. It is under the \ I 


REAPING. ; 
supervision of the State an a | : ; ; SUN ates) seks 
Bice niandentot Pub: i i\ \ Hills, which mse to the height of 800 or 400 feet. From the top oH 
I inetemition, the Gtate Board Bee | ‘ae OLIe TOL these, just below the city, BEN be had one of the finest views in 
pe auction, County Supérintond- the Ohio Valley. The most extensive plate-glass works in the United 
Pais) and ity, Tom and Township States are located here. This glass is regarded as almost equal to the fine 


French plate. New Albany is the seat of De Pauw Female College. 
Trustees. 


44. Other public institutions include 58. La Fayette is a flourishing railroad center, and one’of the most 


those for the Blind, Deaf Mutes, and the 
Insane, at Indianapolis, which contains, 54. South Bend, situated on the great south bend of the St. Joseph 
also, the Girls’ Reformatory; the Boys’ River, is specially noted for the number and extent of its manufacturing 
Reformatory, at Plainfield; and the Home establishments. Its wagon works are the most extensive of the kind in the 


enterprising cities in the state. 


for Soldiers’ Orphans, at Knightstown. world. It is the seat of Notre Dame University and St. Mary’s Academy. 

45. The State Unwersity receives the 55. Richmond contains some of the largest manufacturing establish- 
graduates of the high schools, male and ments in the country, and is the county seat of one of the most highly 
female, and is free to all. cultivated counties in the state. 
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56. Logansport, situated on the point of land made by 
the junction of the Eel River with the Wabash, received 
its name from the Indian chief, Logan, a firm friend of 
the white settlers. It is an important shipping point for 
grain, lumber, pork, etc. 


57. Madison, on the Ohio River, is pleasantly situated 
in a valley which is elevated above the highest floods, on 
the north of which are steep hills nearly 400 feet high. 
Its manufactures include flour, furniture, engines, and 
steam-boats. 


58. Jeffersonville is opposite Louisville, at the head of 
the Falls of the Ohio. The city is built on elevated 
ground, which commands a fine view of the river and of 


Louisville. It contains extensive car-works, ship- yards, 


11. Other important Cities.—xhart,—_superior water-power; important manu- 
factories. Za Porte,—situated in the midst of a group of beautiful lakes; extensive ice 
trade. Peru, on the Wabash River,—contains woolen and other mills. Cravwfordsville,— 
a railroad center; seat of Wabash College, which is under the control of the Pres- 
byterians. Zawrenceburg, on the Ohio River,—its manufactories comprise flour, fur- 
niture, etc. Goshen, on the Elkhart River,—is a railroad center; flour, woolen, saw 
and oil mills, iron foundries, and establishments for the manufacture of furniture 
and agricultural implements. Greencastle,—is the seat of the Asbury University 
(now De Pauw), which is under the control of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Valparaiso,—valuable manufactories; seat of the Northern Indiana Normal School 
and Business Institute. 

12. Historical Notes.—The Indians who occupied the territory at the time of its 
first exploration were of the Miami Confederacy. Their chief towns were Kekionga, 
Chipkaka, and Wea. The first was on the site of Ft. Wayne; the second, on that 
of Vincennes; the third, near that of La Fayette. Small stockades were erected 
by the French at each of these points during Queen Anne’s War, and traders 
and missionaries frequented them from the first. Vincennes claims to have been 
founded in 1702, 

13. The region of Indiana was concerned in two of the Colonial Wars and the 
Revolution. 

14. The Burning of Ft. Miamis by Sandosket, an Indian ally of the British, in 1745, 
was an event of King George’s War. Pontiac’s Conspiracy, an event of the French and 
Indian War, occurred in 1763. The posts at Wea (or Ouiatenon) and at Kekionga 
(Ft. Wayne) fell into the hands of the Indians. After the overthrow of Pontiac, the 
British again took possession of these, and, also, of Vincennes, At the close of this 
war, in 1763, the territory was included in that ceded by France to Great Britain. 

15. In 1778, in the Revolutionary War, the French inhabitants of Vincennes, 
instigated by Father Gibault, a patriotic priest, revolted against the British in the 
absence of the commandant of the fort (Ft. Sackville), and took the oath of alle- 
giance to Virginia. Late in the same year the British again took possession of 
the post. 

16. Ft. Sackville was besieged and taken in 1779, by Colonel George Rogers 
Clarke, a daring young Virginian, who had taken the Mississippi towns of Kaskaskia 
and Cahokia. His expedition, and especially his capture of the fort at Vincennes, 
was a very important event of this war, since it seems to have decided the owner- 
ship of the vast territory between the Alleghanies and the Mississippi. 

17. After the close of the war, in- 1784, Virginia ceded to the United States all 
her vast possessions north-west of the Ohio River. 

18, In 1787, the territory north-west of the Ohio River (commonly called the 
North-west Territory) was organized by the Congress of the old Confederation. It 
extended from Pennsylvania to the Mississippi, and from the Ohio to the Great 
Lakes. It continued thirteen years. Marietta (O.) was the capital, and General 
Arthur St. Clair was the only governor. Its history records a succession of Indian 
wars. In 1794, General Anthony Wayne erected a fort (named by his soldiers in 
his honor) at Kekionga, and concluded a famous treaty with the Indians. 

19. Indiana Territory was organized in 1800, and included all the old North-west 
Territory, except Ohio. Its white population was 4,875. Vincennes was made the 
capital, and William Henry Harrison, of Virginia, son of Benjamin Harrison of 
Revolutionary history, was appointed governor. Michigan Territory was cut off in 
1805, and Dlinois Territory in 1809, leaving Indiana with her present boundaries, 
to which was nominally attached a portion of the north peninsula of Michigan. 

20. The second war with Great Britain began in 1811, with the Battle of Tippeca- 
noe. This was fought by the savage allies of the British against the Americans, 
seven miles north of the site of La Fayette. In this battle, Governor Harrison, 
with about 1,000 men, though surprised at night, routed Lalewasika, the Prophet, 
who led the Shawnees and members of various other tribes. 

21. Ft. Harrison (near the site of Terre Haute), under Captain Zachary Taylor, 
maintained a heroic defense against the Indians in the following year. Ft. Wayne 
was besieged by the savages, but was relieved by Harrison (at that time a general). 
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foundries, and machine-shops. It is the site of the South- 
ern State Prison. 


59. Vincennes, on the east bank of the Wabash River, 
is an important railroad center. Steam-boats ascend the 
river to this city. Its principal manufacture is flour. This 
is the oldest town in the state. It was settled by French 
emigrants from Canada. These people lived, for several 
generations, on friendly terms with the savages of sur- 
rounding forests. Vincennes University is the oldest school 
in the state. 


60. Michigan City, on Lake Michigan, manufactures rail- 
road-cars, furniture, lumber, wagons, boots and shoes. Its 
trade in lumber and white fish is considerable. Here is 
located the Northern State Prison. 


[The classes may now resume the regular course, on page 69.) 


There was a terrible massacre at the Pigeon Roost settlement, in Scott County. 
General John Tipton won a famous skirmish at Tipton’s Island (Jackson County). 
The people were in a state of alarm for three years, murders being committed in 
all parts of the territory. Harrison and Taylor, heroes of this war in Indiana, 
were both subsequently elected to the Presidency, and both died in office. 

22. Corydon was made the temporary capital in 18138, the county court house 
serving for a state house. Though but thirteen miles from the Ohio, the town 
was near the center of population, for the river was the sole highway of immi- 
gration, and there was only a narrow, winding strip of inhabited land, following 
its course, 

23. In 1816, Indiana was admitted as a state, with a population of 63,897. During 
the second term of Governor Jennings (1819-22), a capital site was selected and 
surveyed, and named Indianapolis. 

24. The early commerce of Indiana was conducted along the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers, New Orleans being the greatest market for the products of the state. The 
Great Lakes were useless for commerce, for they led only to the wilds of western 
New York. All this was changed by the completion of the Erie Canal from Lake 
Erie to the Hudson River, in 1825. ’ 

25. In 1832, Indiana undertook a magnificent scheme of public works. A 
canal to connect the lower Wabash River with Lake Erie, was commenced. Five 
railroads were chartered in one day. These and other schemes finally brought the 
state to the verge of financial ruin. In 1841, the state debt, including all its 
liabilities, amounted to $15,088,146. 

26. In 1834, the Indiana State Bank was chartered. Its career for a quarter of a 
century was wonderfully successful. Its notes passed current in New York and 
New Orleans. ‘The state’s profits, amounting to nearly five million dollars, and 
also a bank tax on stockholders’ shares, amounting to eighty thousand dollars, 
were added to the State Common School Fund. 

27. The present State Constitution was framed by a Constitutional Convention 
which met in Indianapolis in 1850-1, in the work of which Thomas A. Hendricks, 
Schuyler Colfax, William Steele Holman, William H. English, Robert Dale Owen, 
and many other noted men participated. 

28. In the Mexican War, five regiments from Indiana participated. 

29. In the War of Secession, Indiana contributed to the Federal forces about two 
hundred thousand men. In this war, the Confederate General John H. Morgan 
passed through six of the southern counties in his raid of July, 1863. 

30. Besides the two Whig Presidents who won their early fame in Indiana, and who 
have been mentioned above, several citizens of the state have received signal 
honors in the service of the nation at large. Schuyler Colfax (Republican, 1868) 
and Thomas A. Hendricks (Democrat, 1884) were elected to the Vice-Presidency. 
George W. Julian (Free-soiler, 1852), Thomas A, Hendricks (Democrat, 1876), and 
William H. English (Democrat, 1880) were candidates for the same high office. 
Jesse D. Bright (Democrat) was President of the Senate during the term of Presi- 
dent Pierce. Schuyler Colfax and Michael C. Kerr served as Speakers of the 
House; and Caleb B. Smith, Hugh McCullough, J. W. Tyner, R. W. Thompson, 
and Walter Q. Gresham, as members of Cabinets. 

31. Governors of Indiana.—T7ervitorial.—_William Henry Harrison, John Gibson 
(acting), and Thomas Posey. State ;—Under the first Constitution, each term consisted 
of three years:—Jonathan Jennings, Ratliff Boone (acting), two terms; William 
Hendricks, James B. Ray (acting), one term; James B. Ray, two terms; Noah 
Noble, two terms; David Wallace, one term; Samuel Bigger, one term; James 
Whitcomb, Paris C. Dunning (acting), two terms; Joseph A. Wright, one term. 
Under the present Constitution, each term consisting of four years*:—Joseph <A. 
Wright, Ashbel P. Willard, Abram A. Hammond (acting), Henry S. Lane,t Oliver 
P. Morton (acting), Oliver P. Morton, Conrad Baker (acting), Conrad Baker, 
Thomas A. Hendricks, James D. Williams, Issac P. Gray (acting), Albert G. 
Porter, Isaac P. Gray. 


* Under the present Constitution, the Governor is not eligible to a consecutive re-election, - 
t Col. Lane was Governor but two days. Lieut.-Gov. Morton, therefore, served through the term as Acting Governor, 
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32. Ohicago is the metropolis of the North-west. It is the 
center of more than 10,000 miles of railway,? and is one of 
the largest grain,’ lumber, and live-stock markets in the 
world. Its pork-packing establishments are very extensive. 


33. Indiana is the smallest of the North Central States, 
having less than half the area of Kansas. 


84. The northern part of the state consists of prairie 
land; the south-western part is undulating and hilly. 


385. Grain-farming | 
and slock-raising are 
the chief industries. 
Coal and iron are 
abundant. Large quar- 
ries of limestone and 
sandstone furnish an 
abundance of building 
material. 


86. Indianapolis is 
the capital and metrop- 
olis. It is the largest 
city in the United States, not on navigable water. 


87. Hvansville is the center of a rich coal and iron 
district, and has an extensive river commerce. 


38. Ohio, the most eastern of the North Central States, 
is one half the size of Kansas. Its surface is hilly in the 


2. More than 350 trains leave and enter Chicago, every day. During the 
shipping season, a daily average of sixty vessels clear for the various ports with 
which the city is commercially connected. The enormous amount of products taxes 


. the carrying capacity of the railways to their utmost extent. The Chicago, Bur- 


lington, and Quincy Railway Company, alone, owns 600 locomotives and 25,000 
cars; and yet, at times, it is compelled to hire additional cars. 

3. The grain product of the Mississippi Valley is handled, in bulk, by means 
of elevators, the essential machinery of which is a belt, to which are fastened 
buckets, or scoops, each holding a bushel or more. The belt and spout are lowered 
into the hold of the vessel which is to be unloaded; and, in a very short time, the 
grain is transferred to the capacious bins of the warehouses. 

4. Much of the southern part of Ohio was formerly covered with forest trees 
and thick undergrowths, which, upon the adyance of civilization, were cut down. 
As a result of this improvidence, during the season of heavy rains and melting 
snow, the water, no longer held by growing vegetation, quickly runs to the rivers, 
and disastrous floods follow. The water of the Ohio River, at Cincinnati, has been 
known to rise more than seventy feet above low water mark. 

5. By means of the canal systems of Ohio, barges and canal-boats, loaded with 
produce, may be towed to the Atlantic, to the Great Lakes, or to the Mississippi 
River. ’ 

6. The Falls are the only obstruction to the navigation of thé Ohio River. 
At seasons of high water, steamers may pass over them; but during low water, it 
is necessary to go through the canal which has been built around the falls,. 

7. Other important Cities.—In Wisconsin,—facine (rasén’) is a lake-port and 
manufacturing center. Osh/késh is noted for its lumber trade and manufactories. 
La Crosse (la krés’) is the metropolis of the western part. 

8. In Miceican,—Grand Rapids is a railway and manufacturing center. Bay 
City and East Sag/in aw are salt and lumber markets. Jackson is a railway center. 

9. In Ivurvors,—Pe 0’/ri.a is the center of a large corn trade.. Quincy is a manu- 
facturing center, and the metropolis of the western part of the state. Bloomington is 
a produce market. Awrora and Rockford contain large manufacturing establishments. 

10. In Inprana,—Fort Wayne has extensive manufactories of farming implements 
and carriage wheels. Terre Haute (ter’é6 hot) is a manufacturing and railway 
center. New Albany contains the largest plate-glass works in the United States. 

11. Ly Ont0,— Cleveland is the center of an extensive commerce with Canadian 
ports. It is noted for its manufactories and petroleum refineries. Zo/é/dd is a grain 
and lumber market. Dayton, the metropolis of the Miami (mi dm/e) Valley, contains 
extensive car factories. 

12. In Kentvucky,— Covington and Newport, opposite Cincinnati, are important 
river-ports. They also contain extensive manufactories. 

13. Natural Scenery.—Devil’s Lake and the Dailes* of the Wisconsin and St. Croix 
rivers are favorite summer resorts of Wisconsin, The northern shores of Michigan 


A ‘ BLUE-GRASS ” 
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south, but becomes gradually level toward the north and 
west. It is a leading state in agriculture and dairying. 


39. In commerce, manufacturing, and the mining of coal 
and iron, Ohio ranks high among the states of the Union. 


40. Columbus, the capital, is a railway center. It con- 
tains large manufacturing establishments. 

41. Cincinnati is the metropolis. It is noted for its 
river commerce, pork-packing, and the manufacture of 
clothing and furniture. 

42 \Gentuck yr is 
about one half the size 
of Kansas. Its surface 
is mostly hilly, and 
slopes toward the north- 


west. The south-eastern 


part is mountainous. 
43. In the produc- 
ton of tobacco, hemp, 
and flax, Kentucky sur- 
passes every other state 
in the Union. The “blue-grass” region, in the basins of the 
Licking and Kentucky rivers, is celebrated for fine horses. 


44, Frankfort, on the Kentucky River, is the capital. 


45. Lowisville, at the Falls of the Ohio River,’ is the 
most important tobacco market in the country. 


SHEEP PASTURE. 


and the islands near Mackinac (mak/in aw) Strait are famed for their beautiful 
scenery. Starved Rock and Buffalo Rock, near Ottawa, Illinois, are connected 
with Indian tradition. Wyandotte (wi? an dot’) Cave, Crawford County, {ndiana, is 


‘ one of the largest caves in the world. One of its chambers is 250 feet in height. 


Mammoth Cave, Edmondson County, Kentucky, is asserted to be the largest cave 
in the world; its galleries aggregate over 200 miles in length. 

14. Distinguished Men.—Born in Ofio, Ulysses S. Grant, Rutherford B. Hayes, 
and James A. Garfield, presidents: in Kentucky, Abraham Lincoln, president; and 
Jefferson Davis, statesman. 

15. Historical Notes.—In various parts of the Mississippi Valley, especially in 
Ohio, there are relics of a people usually known as the Mound Builders, who pre- 
ceded the Indians. Some of these remains, which have the character of defensive 
works, are variously shaped; and, in nearly every case, they consist of an embank- 
ment surrounded by a ditch, or moat. Usually, they are regular and geometrical in 
shape. Many of them were manifestly connected with religious rites and ceremonies. 
The elaborate * stone carvings, decorated pottery, and ornamental articles beautifully 
wrought in silver and copper, imply that these people had reached a high degree 
of civilization. Who they were, whence they came, and whither they went, are 
questions, to which, thus far, human investigation has failed to furnish a reply. 

16. Father Marquette established the first settlement at Sault Sainte Marie 
(soo sént ma@/ rt), in 1668. Detroit was the first permanent settlement. The settlers 
were greatly harassed by Indians, and many massacres took place. Michigan 
became a state in 1837. Wisconsin was admitted as a state in 1848. 

17. A French mission was established at Kaskaskia as early as 1682. As a part 
of the Louisiana purchase, it passed into the possession of the United States, in 
1803. Illinois was admitted as a state in 1818. A destructive fire burned the 
entire business portion of Chicago in 1871. The rebuilding began almost before 
the embers had cooled. 

18. Indiana Territory was formed from North-west Territory in 1800, and included 
nearly all the land between Pennsylvania and the Mississippi River, except Ohio. 

19. Michigan Territory was set off in 1805, and Illinois Territory, in 1809. 

20. Indiana was admitted to the Union as a state, in 1816. Tippecanoe was a 
battle-field of the War of 1812. 

21. The public land north of the Ohio was organized as the North-west Territory, in 
1787. It comprised what is now thes ites of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Llinois, 
Wisconsin, and a part of Minnesota. | In the following year, a settlement was 
formed at Marietta. Shortly afterward, a settlement was established on the 
present site of Cincinnati. In 1802, the North-west Territory was divided, and the 
State of Ohio was formed from the eastern part. 

22. Kentucky was settled by emigrants from North Carolina and Virginia. Settle- 
ments were made by Daniel Boone. It was admitted into the Union, asa state, in 1792. 

* ddlles (dalz), a succession of cascades, e lab’ 0 rate, produced with labor. 
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Obl bi. HAN ROA Ls aS LA THIS (W ESTERN SECTION). 


GabeNiie reads -O.U ES rT LON S. 


Location.—Is this group nearer the Atlantic, or the Pacific, Coast ? 
—the Atlantic, or the Gulf, Coast? What country is its northern boundary ? 
What lakes form boundaries of one or more of these states?—what riv- 
ers? Mention the states in this group, beginning at the most northern. 
Mention the territory. Which of these states are partly bounded by the 
Mississippi River ?—by the Missouri River ?—by both rivers? 


Latitude and Longitude.— Between what parallels of latitude is the 
greater part of this group? What meridian coincides with the greater 
part of its western boundary? What one crosses its eastern part? What 
countries in Europe are in the same latitude as this section ? 


Surface.—In what part of this section is the highest land? In what 
direction does the land slope? What is the elevation above the sea-level, 
of the western part ?—of the eastern? Where is the Arctic Ocean and the 
Gulf of Mexico Divide? What is it? Mention the mountains. Where are 
they? What large river has its source in this section? What large river 
flows through this section? Between what states does it flow ? 


Climate and Products.— What is the difference in temperature be- 
tween the eastern and the western part of this section? What is the 
mean temperature in the northern part ?—in the southern ? 


What is the principal occupation of the inhabitants? Where is the 
lumber region ?—the wheat and corn region?—the gold region ?—the lead 
region ?—the iron region ? 


Cities.— What city is the metropolis of this section? Where is it lo- 
cated? Mention a lake-port. Where is Minneapolis ?— Kansas City ?—St. 
Paul? Mention and locate the largest city in Nebraska,—in Iowa. 

Commercial Geography.—By what two routes may the products of 
this section be sent to the Atlantic Coast? In how many hours can you 
eross Iowa, from east to west, by railroad ?— Kansas ? 


Standard Time.—In what two divisions of standard time is this 
section? Where is the boundary line of these divisions? 


MISSOURIT. 
What two large boundary rivers has Missouri?— what two small ones ? 
In what direction would you travel from Jefferson City to reach Kansas ? 
—the Indian Territory ? 


In what part of the state are its mountains? Mention them. What 


_river on the north-eastern boundary flows into the Mississippi River ? 


= What large river crosses the state? Into 
100 Miles. 


200 Mites. what does it flow? Where is the Osage 


River? Into what does it flow? 

What is the mean temperature of the 
northern part of the state ?—of the south- 
ern part? How does the temper- 
ature compare with that of Kan- 
sas? What minerals are found in 
Missouri? Where? Mention three 
AUT leading agricultural products. 


100 Miles. 


200 Miles, 


What large cities in this state 
are on the Mississippi River ?—on 
the Missouri River? Which is 
the capital? The largest city? 


What two large branches of the Missouri in this 


side of the Platte are its branches ? 


LZ 


1. North Platte R.,—2. Loup R.,—8. Missouri R. 


state? On which 
What river in the southern part ? 
How does the climate of 
this state compare with that 
of Oregon? What causes the 
difference? What is the mean 
temperature in the north- 
western part of Nebraska ?— 
in the southern part? Where 
is the pasture 
grain section ? 


land ?— the 


What three large cities on 
the Missouri River? What 
and where is the capital? 


Map Drawing.—Draw a map of Nebraska, as directed on page 37. 


IOWA. 
What large rivers are boundaries of Towa? From what does the Missis- 


Sippi separate it?—the Missouri? 
What state is north ?— south ? 

Mention the longest river that 
crosses the state. 

What minerals are found in 
this state? Where? What is the 
chief occupation of the people? 
What grain is raised extensively ? 


What important cities on the 


Mississippi River?-—on the Mis- 
souri? Mention and locate its 
capital. Where is Cedar Rapids ? 


CLL LLL LLL LLL 


1. Missouri R.,- 2 Mississippi R. 


Map Drawing.— Draw a map of Iowa, as directed on page 37. 


MINN 


What two lakes on the 


NANT q 


ae oe ae 


1, Red KR, of the N.,—2. Height of Land,—3. L. 
—4, St. Lowis R.,—5. Lake Superior. 


northern 


ESO Ar 

boundary ? Into what does the 
water of these lakes finally flow? 
“ins. Hudson Bay. What river on 
the northern boundary fiows into 
Lake Superior? What river rises in 
Lake Traverse? In what direction 


does it flow? Into what bay does 
this water find its way? (See page 28.) 
What river rises in Big Stone Lake ? 
In what direction does it flow ? Into 
what gulf does its water finally find 
its way? What large lake in the 
northern part of the state? What 
lake is the source of the Mississippi 
River ? What two 
lakes near the source of that river ? 


Ans. Lake Glazier. 


What two darge cities on the Mis- 
Sissippi River near the head of navi- 
gation? What large city in the south- HA 
eastern part of the state? What other 
important cities in the state ? 


Map Drawing.— Draw a map of Minnesota, as directed on page 387. 


Map Drawing.— Draw a map 


Zizzo TX 2 
1. Ozark Mts.,—2. Mississippi R.,—8. Iron Mt. and of Missouri, as directed on page 37. 
Pilot Knob, 
KANSAS. 


In what part.of the United States is Kansas? (See map of U.S.) What is 
its distance from the Atlantic Ocean?—from the Pacific Ocean ? — from 
the Gulf of Mexico?—from the Dominion of Canada? What river is on 
the north-eastern boundary ? What states border on Kansas ?— what ter- 
ritory? What meridian passes through the central part of Kansas? 

How high is its surface in the western part? What large river flows 
through the southern part of this state? Where is the Kansas, or Kaw, 
River? Into what does it low? What two cities at its junction with the 
Missouri River? Where is coal found? Where is wheat raised ?—corn ? 

In what part of the state are its principal cities? Mention them. 
Which is the capital? What railway center in the south ? 


Map Drawing.— Draw a map of Kansas, as directed on page 37. 


NEBRASKA. 


Which boundary of Nebraska is formed by the Missouri River? What 
does it separate from Nebraska? What meridian is the western bound- 
ary of this state? What parallel of latitude is its southern boundary ? 

“In what direction does its surface slope? 


PEATE O Mie Ag ie: Rarmcl Ouro vae 


In what parts of Dakota are its 
mountains? Where are the Bad 
Lands? What river crosses Da- 
kota? On which side are its prin- 
cipal branches? Mention three. 
Where is the Dakota River? Into 
what does it flow ? 


What is the principal agricult- 


ural product of Dakota? Whaf 
mineral is found in the south-| | 
western part ? 

What is the capital? What 


cities in the north-eastern part ?— 
in the south-eastern part ?— what 
city in the south-western part ? 


Map Drawing.—Draw a map 
of Dakota, as directed on page 37. 
What is the extent of Dakota from 
north to south ?—east to west? é 


Z Zz Z 
1. Lit. Missowri R.,—2. Missowri R.,—3. Lake Traverse. 
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46. Mis- 
souri is 
the most 
populous state 
~ west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 


, 47. In the pro- 
J duction of corn, 
1 Wheat, and live- 
stock, Missouri is 
one of the 
states. 


leading 
Cotton, tobacco, 
grapes, flax, and hemp 


are also cultivated. 


48. The mineral re- 
sources are very great. 
Coal-fields underlie more 

than half the area of the 

es state, and the supply of iron 
ore is inexhaustible. Lead, zinc, and 
nickel, also, are abundant. 


49. In commerce and manufactures, 
Missouri excels every other state west 
of the Mississippi. 


50. Jefferson City, on the Missouri, is the capital. 

51. St. Louis is the largest city, and the chief dis- 
tributing point for the products of the Mississippi Valley. 
This city contains extensive flour-mills, meat-packing and 
manufacturing establishments. 

52. Kansas occupies the geographical center of the 


United States. Its surface is a rolling prairie. 

1. The lake region, in the north-western part of Towa, is the highest part of 
the state, and the summit, or divide, from which nearly all its rivers flow. 

2, I’o wa is crossed by several lines of railway which connect the two sides of 


KANSAS PRAIRIE FARMS. 


53. Its prin- 
cipal products are 


wheat and corn. 


Stock-raising is a lead- 


ing source of wealth in 
the western part of the state, where the grasses retain 
their nutriment and afford pasturage all the year. Coal 
is mined in the east, and lead, in the south-east. 


54. Topeka, the capital, is an important railway center. 
55. Leavenworth and Kansas City are also important. 


56. Nebraska, in area, is nearly equal to Kansas. It is 
situated in the heart of the region known as The Plains. 
The central and western parts of the state are diversified 
by rolling and sandy tracts of land. 

57. Agriculture is the chief employment in the eastern 
part, and stock-raising in the western. Tree-planting, en- 
couraged by Congress and the State Legislature, is making 
rapid progress. 

58. Lincoln, the capital, is the center of an extensive 
trade in agricultural products. 

59. Omaha (6’ma ha), the largest city, is an important 
grain market and supply depot. 


60. Iowa is midway between the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts of the United States. 

61. Jt 7s a leading state in the production of grain, 
live-stock, butter, and flax. Bituminous coal is abundant. 

62. Des Moines (aa moin’ is the capital and metropolis. 

638. Dubuque (acd bak’), in the heart of the lead region, 
is a manufacturing and railway center.* 

64. Minnesota is a little larger than Kansas. It is cele- 
brated for its picturesque lakes, cascades, dalles, and forests.* 
the continent. Nearly every western trunk-line of railway terminating at Chicago 


has branch roads extending to St. Paul, Council Bluffs, and Kansas City. 
3, It is estimated that there are nearly 10,000 lakes within the boundaries of 


en 


industry. 


% 


Minnesota, Recent surveys have shown that Lake Glazier is about six feet higher 
than Lake Itasca, into which the former discharges its water; and it is now offi- 
cially recognized as the source of the Mississippi River. 

4. Other important Cities.—In Mussour1,—Kansas City is a railway center con- 
necting transcontinental lines, and also the depot of an extensive river commerce. 
St. Joseph is one of the largest manufacturing centers west of the Mississippi River. 

5. In Kawnsas,—Atchison and Lawrence are important commercial centers. 

6. In Nepraska,—Nebraska City is an important river-port. Fremont, Hastings, 
and Plattsmouth are rapidly growing towns. 

7. In Ilowa,—Counci! Bluffs, the eastern terminus of the Union Pacific Railway, 
is connected with Omaha by an iron railway bridge across the Missouri River. 
Ke’ 0 kuk, Davenport, and Burlington are important river-ports and commercial depots. 

8. In Mrynesota,—Winona (wind/na) is a grain market and manufacturing city. 
Stillwater is a lumber market. Duluth (du looth’), the chief lake-port, is the terminus 
of the Northern Pacific Railway. 

9. In Daxota,— Yankton is the metropolis of the southern part of the territory. 
Deadwood is situated in the Black Hills mining region. 

10. Natural Scenery.—The Fails of St. Anthony (sant an/toné), and the Falls of 
Minne hi/hi and Lake Pé/ pin, Minnesota, are celebrated for their beautiful scenery. 
The vicinity of Dubuque, in Towa, is remarkable for fine scenery. Caves are numerous 
in the limestone region. Jron Mountain and Pilot Knob, Missouri, are masses of iron 
ore, two hundred feet in height, covering many acres in extent. 


FuR TRADE, 


65. Grain-farming is the principal 
Lumbering is extensively 
carried on along the river courses. 
The abundance of water-power has 
induced the establishment of manw- 
, Jactories in all parts of the state. 


3 
és 66. St. Paul, the capital, is the oldest 
AS city in the state. 
‘3 Chicago, and is also the center of an immense river commerce. 


It is the most important railway center north-west of 


67. Minneapolis, the largest city, is situated near the Falls of St. Anthony. It is 
a leading grain market, and contains the largest flour-mills in the United States, 


68. Dakota is the largest territory, except Alaska. It is nearly twice the size of Kansas. 


69. Wheat is the staple production. Stock-raising is an important industry. In the 
region of the Black Hills, gold-mining is the chief employment. 


70. Bismarck, on the Missouri River, is the capital. 
71. Fargo, a railway center, is on the Red River of the North, near the head of navigation. 


A LANGUAGE LESSON IN TOPICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Lach pupu may write a letier about the North Central States, as described on page 43. 


A TOPICAL DIAGRAM. 


Lach pupu may prepare a Written Exercise on the North Central States, as shown on page 43. 


11. Historical Notes.—Minnesota was explored in 1680, by French fur traders; 
but no settlements were made for nearly one hundred years thereafter. Fort Snell- 
ing was established in 1819. The early settlers suffered greatly from Indian 
depredations. Since 1864, the growth has been wonderful. Minnesota was admit- 
ted as a state in 1858. 

12. Nebraska was admitted into the Union in 1867. 

13. Jowa was a part of the Louisiana purchase. The first settlement was made 
by Julien Dubuque, a Canadian. Settlements were made at Burlington and other 
points along the Mississippi. Jowa was admitted in 1846. 

14. The south-western part of Kansas was acquired from Mexico; the remainder 
formed a part of the Louisiana purchase. Prior to 1854, the region now forming 
the State of Kansas was inhabited, mainly, by Indians. When Kansas was organ- 
ized as a territory, Congress gave its citizens the right to choose whether it should 
become a free, or a slave, state. This decision was followed by six years of violence 
and bloodshed. The free-soil party finally triumphed, and a constitution prohibit- 
ing slavery was adopted. 

15. Missowi was set off from the Louisiana Territory, under the name of the 
District of Louisiana, in 1803. Shortly afterward, the name was changed to Mis- 
souri. It became a state, after a long and bitter political struggle, in 1821. 

16. Dakota was formerly a part of Missouri Territory. The first extensive 
explorations were made by Lewis and Clarke, and the first settlement was formed 


at Pembina (pém’/bé ng). It was organized as a territory in 1861. 
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CALIFORNIA, NEVADA, UTAH, COLORADO, ARIZONA, AND NEW MEXICO. 


Coen RAI QUE Si TL ONS: 


Location.—In what part of the United States are these 
states and territories situated? Which borders on the Pacific 


Ocean? What country south? What state partly in the Mis-_ 


sissippi Basin ?—in the Great Basin ? 

Latitude and Longitude. —What parallel on the northern 
boundary ?—near the southern part? What meridian on the 
eastern boundary of Colorado? 

Surface.— What great mountain system crosses the east- 
ern part? What ranges near the western part? Through what 
state and territory does the Great Divide extend ? 

What large rivers and their tributaries drain the Western 
Slope? What river and its tributaries drain parts of the 
Great Basin? Mention the rivers of this section whose 
waters finally reach the Gulf of Mexico? In what part are 
most of the lakes? 

Climate and Products.— How does the mean tempera- 
ture of the eastern part compare with that of the western 
part? Where is the warmest mean temperature ?— the low- 
est, or coldest ? 

Where is the chief grain region of this section ?—the lum- 
ber region ?—the pasture region ?—the fruit and wine region ? 
What minerals are found in this section ? 

Cities and Commercial Features. — What important 
sea-port and railway center on the Pacific Coast? What rail- 
Way center and metropolis hear the Rocky Mountains? 


NortTHERN CALiroanra AND Nevapa.—l. C. Mendocino,—2. Coast Range,—3. Lassen Pk.,— 
4. Mt. Shasta,—3. Bast Humboldt Mts, SourHeRN Catirornra.—l. Point Conception,— 
2. Mt. Pinos,—3. Providence Mts.,—4. Colorado River,—s, Castle Rock and Mt. Lyell, 
6. Mt. Whitney, Mt. Tyndall, and Ut. Keweah (Sierra Nevada Mountains). 


CYACL ICR.O@SR IN IVA’: 

What natural boundaries has California? What state 
north? What state and territory cust? What peninsula 
south? Where is the chief agricultural region ?—the mineral 
region? Where is Mt. Whitney ? —Mt. Shasta? Mention three 
capes on the coast,—three bays (See small map),—the largest lakes. 
What islands south-west? What rivers drain the northern 
part?—the southern? For what products is Southern Cali- 
fornia celebrated? What is the capital of California?—the 
largest city ? Mention the other important cities in California. 
Which are in the southern part? What deserts in the south- 
ern part? What is the altitude, or elevation, of Mt. Whitney ? 

Map Drawing.— Draw a map of California, as directed on 

Il 
ul 


page 37. 
il 
Ma 
| 


NEVADA. 


What state and territory 
north? What state west ?—ter- 
ritory east ?—-south-east? What 


sal ht : 
ge a 


=I 
epee 


river forms the south-eastern ~ “il I 
boundary? ‘What trading post ? ares | 
OS H 


at the head of navigation on the 
Colorado River? Mention three 
lakes having no outlet. In what 
part of the state arethey ? What 
rivers flow into Humboldt and 
Carson Sink ? 

What is the capital of Neva- 
da?—the principal city? What 
famous mines near this city ? 
(See page 79, paragraph 31.) What is 
railway crosses Nevada? zs. (UNA 
Lhe Central Pacific: Railway. 3% Aeneas 
Where is Reno?—Mt. David- _ Z 
son ?— Lake Tabor? — Austin ?— 
Eu re/ ka ?—Wheeler’s Peak ? 

Map Drawing.—Draw a 
map of Nevada, aS directed on 3 
page 37. 


Wasatch Mts., — 4. Green River, — 
5. Roan Mts.,—6. Uintah Mts. 


UTAH TERRITORY. 


What parallel on the 
northern boundary of 
Utah ?—on the southern ? 
Between what meridians 
is Utah situated? What 
states and territories 
bound it? What mount- 
ainsin Utah? What large 
lake in the northern part ? 


Mention three other 
Jakes. What river and 
tributaries drain the east- 
ern part? What rivers 
unite and form the Colo- 
rado? What desert in the 
north-western part? 


What is the capital and. 
metropolis of Utah? Men- 
tion the other important 
cities? What are the prin- 
cipal products of Utah ? 


1. Colorado f.,—2. Black Mts.,—3. Music Mts., — 
4, San Francisco Mts.,—5. White Mesa, 


Map Drawing-—Draw a map of Utah, as directed on 
page 37. 

A. REZ.OFN FAST ERR TORY. 

What country south of Arizona? What river forms most 
of its western boundary? What tributary has the Colorado 
River in the northern part ?—in the southern part? In what 
part is the Grand Caion of the Colorado? Mention the capi- 
tal of Arizona,—the metropolis,—the chief mineral products. 


Map Drawing.—Draw a map of Arizona, as directed on 
page 37. 


COLORADO. 


What are the bound- j f 
aries of Colorado? Nok Son 
; [ree lt ay 
What is the average Jae Nee | Be 


height of the western 
part of this state ?—of 
the eastern part ? How 
does the altitude of 
Colorado compare 
with that of Texas ?— 
Mississippi? (See profile 
map of U. S&.) Mention 
the mountain peaks 
which are more than 
14,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. What 
tributary of the Colo- 
rado River in this 
state? — of the Mis- 
souri?—of the Missis- 
sippi? What sea-coast 
is nearest Colorado? 
What is the capital 
and chief railway cen- 
ter? Mention the other principal cities. 


Plateau, — 2. Uncompaghre Valley, — 
3. Grand Canon, — 4. Grand Mesa, —5. Gunnison Peak, 
—6. Ruby Peak, — 7. Crested Butte,—8. Mts. Yale and 
Hlarvard,—9. Divide,—10. Pike’s Peak,—11. Colorado 


Springs, —12. Long's Peak,—13. Gray's Peak, 


Map Drawing.— Draw a map of Colorado, as directed on 
page 37. 


NEW MEXICO [-3 
TERRITORY. |p 


What country south 
of New Mexico? What 
two rivers and their 
tributaries drain most 
of this territory ? Into 
what do they flow? In 
what direction do the 
mountain ranges ex- 
tend? In what direc- 
tion do its principal 
rivers flow? What is . 
the capital and largest | il NT N 
city? Mention the ec UTA 
other principal cities. ee fj 
About how far is Santa Ze 
Fe’ above the level of 
the sea? Mention the 
principal products. 


ene 


diz ZL Li La Liza 
1. Sierra Madre,—2. Albuquerque.—3. Santa Fe,— 


: 2 ins,—5. ks. —6. Mt. Taylor. 
Map Drawin a 4. Staked Plains,—5. Mora Pea: ‘ay 


Draw a map of New Mexico, as directed on page 37. 
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THE PACIFIC COAST AND ROCKY MOUNTAIN DIVISION. 


1. Position.—This section is commonly called the Pa- 
cific Highlands. It extends from the eastern boundary of 
Colorado to the Pacific Ocean, and occupies portions of 
three physical regions: the Mississippi Valley, the Great 
Basin, and the Pacific Slope. 


2. Surface.—This region is traversed from north to 
south by the ranges of the Rocky Mountain System, 
whose culminating ridges are the Cascade and Sierré 
Nevada Mountains in the west, and the Rocky Mountains, 
proper, in the east. 

3. In these highlands, there are more than forty peaks, 
each of which is more than 10,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. Mt. Whitney, Mt. Shas’ta, and Mt. Tyndall, in 
California; and Pike’s Peak, in Colorado, have each an 
altitude of more than 14,000 feet.t 

4, West of the Cascade and Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
is the Coast Range, a low range of mountains which shapes 
the western coast of the United States.? 

5. These mountains inclose a number of large valleys, 
The Willamette (wil &’ met), 
Sacramento (sAkra mén’td), and San Joaquin (sAn hoA keen’) 
are the most important. 


famous for their fertility. 


6. The Great Basin is a plateau inclosed between the 
two great chains of the Rocky Mountain System. It is 
crossed by a number of parallel mountain ranges, of which 
the Wasatch (wa’satch) is the highest. Its elevation above 
the sea-level is from 4,000 to 6,000 feet. 


7. Lakes.—Lakes are numerous in the Great Basin. 
Many of them are salt, or alkaline. 


8. Rivers.—Many of the river basins, instead of being 
wide and fertile valleys, are deep, narrow canons whose 
The Grand Carfion of the Colo- 
rado, in some localities, exceeds 5,000 feet, in depth. The 
canons of the Colorado, and the Dalles of the Columbia 
River, are noted for grandeur and beauty. 


sides are nearly vertical. 


9. The Columbia, Colorado, and Klamath (ka! mat) rivers 
flow through passes to the ocean. Portions of the Great Basin 
are treeless, and their rivers have no outlet to the ocean. 


10. Soil.—There is every variety of soil, from the most 
fertile to the most barren. 


11. Climate.—The climate of that portion of this section 
lying east of the Rocky Mountains, is celebrated for its 


1. Many of these peaks, especially those of the Cascade and Sierra Nevada 
Chain, are extinct volcanoes having well-defined craters. 

2. The Coast Range is connected with the Cascade and Sierra Nevada Chain 
by numerous cross-spurs of mountains. 

8. During the dry season, the atmosphere of the high region is remarkable 
for its purity. Fresh meat left in exposed places does not putrefy, but dries, or 
cures. Grass cures in the same manner, and, although parched and brown, retains 
its nutriment until the spring. Cattle graze on the plains all the year. 

4. The southern part of the Great Basin contains two remarkable depressions, 
the sinks of the A mar’gosa and Felipe (fa /é’ pd) rivers, which are nearly 400 fect 
below the sea-level. The former is usually known by the name of Death Valley. 
During the early history of California, a party of emigrants attempted to pass 
through this valley. Their supply of water was soon exhausted, and none could be 


dryness and healthfulness.2 Owing to the lack of rain, 
crops require irrigation.* 

12. In the northern part of the Great Basin are 
many fertile valleys; but the southern part is hot, dry, 
and barren.* 

18. The climate of the Pacific Slope is unlike that of 
any other part of the United States. Owing to the warm 
winds from the Pacific Ocean, ice and snow are almost 
unknown, except at high altitudes. There are but two 
seasons,—the rainy, or winter, and the dry, or summer, 
seasons. The rain-fall varies, being slight in the south, 
and excessive* in the north. 


14. Vegetation.—The highlands of this section are 
covered mostly with vast forests of fir, pine, cedar, and red- 
wood. In the southern part, cactus, mesquite (més ké’ ta), 
yucca (ytk’ka), and various species of agave, or century 
plant, abound. Sage-brush, a low shrub, is a characteristic 
of the Great Basin; yellow pine and mountain mahogany, 
of the mountain slopes; and cotton-wood, of the river- 
bottoms. Wild grasses are every-where abundant. 


15. Animals.—The grizzly, brown, and black bears are’ 
common in the mountains. Deer and antelopes are found — 
on the foot-hills. The coyote* (koy 6’te) is every-where com- 
mon: panthers, cougars (koo’gars), and Rocky Mountain 
sheep are occasionally found. Beavers and other fur- 
bearing animals are abundant in the north. Prairie-dogs, 
animals resembling squirrels, live in holes which they 
burrow in the dry plains. Salmon are extremely abundant 
in the rivers of the Pacific Coast. Whales, seals, and wal- 
ruses are numerous in the neighborhood of Alaska. 


16. Minerals.—Gold, silver, copper, quicksilver, lead, 
iron, nickel, coal, salt, and sulphur are found in this 
region, which has for many years been the chief source 
of supply of the precious metals in the United States. 


17. Industries.—The mines, farms, forests, and stock- 
ranches* furnish the chief employments. 

18. The Pacific Slope is famous for large crops of wheat. 

19. The manufactures comprise farming and mining im- 
plements, and the products of smelting furnaces, lumber-mills, 
woolen-mills, fruit and salmon-canning establishments. 

20. The foreign commerce comprises the exportation 
of grain and lumber to Europe, and the importation of 
sugar, tea, and rice. 


found in the valley. Owing to the intense heat, they perished one by one, until, of 
the 152 persons entering the valley, only four or five lived to complete the journey. 

5. Salmon spend most of their lives in salt water; but, at a certain period in 
the spring, they leave the ocean, and make their way up the rivers and creeks for 
the purpose of depositing their eggs. At this season, the smaller streams are 
often completely filled, and the channels blocked, by the enormous masses of fish. 
In the autumn, the survivors return again to the ocean, 

* irrigd tion, conducting water from ex ¢éss’tve, beyond the ordinary amount. 
streams by means of ditches, or coyote, a fleet animal resembling a dog. 
canals; and, when necessary, allow- Its height is from twenty to twenty- 
ing it to cover the ground. four inches, and its color is a dull 

stick-rdnches, farms for raising cattle, yellowish-gray. It is known, also, as 
sheep, etc. the prairie-wolf. 


vyvoie 
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1. The water of Mono Lake contains so much of alkaline salts, that 


nothing, but the larye of a species of fly, can live in it. 
borax and soda lakes in several parts of the state, 


There are 


21. The domestic commerce con- 
sists, chiefly, in the exchange of min- 
ing products, live-stock, wool, wine, 
fruits, raisins, and canned goods, for 
manufactured articles. 


22. People.—The settlement of the 
greater part of this section resulted 
from the discovery of gold and silver. 
23. Nearly all the Indians of the United States are in 
the Pacific States and the territories. In the South, are many 
Spanish Americans. 

24. California, the second state, in size, in the United 
States, is more than twice as large as Kansas. 

25. The Sierra Nevada Mountains and the Coast Range 
inclose the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys, the richest 
agricultural region of the state. 

26. There are many lakes in this state, the largest of 
which is Tulare (too la’re) Lake. Some of them contain 
mineral salts.1 

27. The Yosemite (yé sém’i te) Valley is noted for the 
grandeur of its scenery; and some of the trees of California 
are the largest in the world.? 

28. The south-eastern part of the state is a desert region, while 
the south-western is celebrated for its mild winter climate. 


2. Some of the Se quoi’as, or “big trees,” are 350 feet in height, and 30 feet in 
diameter. 
3, The south-western part of California contains extensive vineyards and orange groves, 
77 
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29. The chief industry in the valleys of California is wheat- 
raising; on the western slope of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, gold- 
mining ;? and on the Coast Range, lumbering and quicksilver-mining. 

30. The valleys in the Coast Range, especially those in the 
southern part of the state, are noted for their vineyards, 
orchards, and orange groves. California is the first state in the 
Union in the production of gold, quicksilver, and wine. 

31. Stock-ranches and lumber-mills are numerous among the mountains. 

32. Sacramento, the capital, is a railway center. 
33. San Francisco, the commercial metropolis of the Pacific Coast, is 

a noted for its fine harbor, foreign commerce, and magnificent 


buildings. Lines of steamers connect it, commercially, with 4 — 
China, Japan, Australia, and the Sandwich Islands. In this ¢ 
city, are extensive manufactories of woolen 
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34. Nevada is the third state in the Union, in size. Its 
surface is more than 5,000 feet above the level of the sea. 


35. The western part of the state is a dry, treeless 
region, containing a large number of lakes,’ or sinks.t. The 
vegetation is principally sage-brush and wild grasses. 

36. The silver mines, which are found in nearly every 
part of the state, are the chief source of wealth. 

37. Carson City, on Carson Lake, is the capital. 


38. Virginia City, built on the site of the Comstock 
lode,> is a mining center and metropolis. 


39. In Utah, is Great Salt Lake, the largest salt lake 
on the Western Continent.® 


40. The valley of this lake is fertile; and, by means of 
irrigating canals and ditches, immense crops of grain, hay, 
fruit, and vegetables are raised. 


41. Mining is an important industry. 


42. Salt Lake City, the capital, is the chief commercial 
center, and the seat of the Mormon-church government. 


43. Ogden City is a railway center. 


44, Arizona is, like Nevada, a high, mountainous region. 
Much of its surface is covered with cactus and mesquite. 


45. The Grand Canon of the Colorado River is in the 
northern part. 


46. The principal occupation is the mining of silver, cop- 
per, and gold. Crops of barley are raised along the bottom 
lands of the Gila (hé’14) River, by means of irrigation. 


2. Gold is found most frequently in river bottoms and old sedimentary deposits. 
In order to extract it, a stream of water, under immense pressure, is directed 
against the auriferous* earth, which is rapidly washed away and carried through 
a sluice, or canal, made of timber. On the bottom of the sluice*boxes, “‘riffles,” 
or blocks of wood, are fastened, and quicksilver is poured between them, As the 
gravel and gold are carried by the swift stream of water through the sluices, the 
gold, on account of its weight, sinks to the bottom, and is caught by the quick- 
silver. This method is called hydraulic mining. The sediment conveyed into the 
streams has obstructed the navigation of the Sacramento River, and raised its bed 
higher than the streets of Marysville and Sacramento, making it necessary to con- 
struct levees. Whenever the gold is found in ledges of quartz rock, the latter is 
crushed by heavy stamps. This is quartz mining. : 

3. Lake Tahoe (¢é 6’), one of the most beautiful bodies of pure water in the world, 
is situated among the Sierra Nevada Mountains, about 6,000 feet above sea-level. 

4. The sinks of this region are not places where the water disappears in 
underground channels, as has often been asserted; but the water of the rivers, 
having no outlet, spreads over the ground, until the evaporation equals the supply. 

5. The Comstock lode is a vein of gold and silver bearing rock, that has pro- 
duced more bullion than any other mine in the world. Some of the shafts in this 
lode are more than 3,200 feet deep. 

6. The depth of water in Great Salt Lake is, at present, increasing. At some 
period in the past, this lake must have been of great size. Its former shores are 
plainly visible, on the mountain slope, 500 feet higher than the present surface of 
the lake. The water of Utah Lake, which is fresh, flows into Great Salt Lake 
through the Jordan River. Why is one lake fresh, and the other, salt? 

7. Colorado is bounded by meridians 102° and 109°, and parallels 37° and 41°. 
Its shape is not a perfect rectangle, however, because a degree of latitude on the 
southern boundary is about three miles longer than one on the northern boundary— 
a difference of twenty-one miles between those boundaries. 

8. Besides the mines of precious metals, there are enormous deposits of coal 
and iron in this state. The Bessemer steel-works, at Pueblo (pwéb’lé), produce a 
quality of steel that is unsurpassed. 

9. The elevation of Leadville a great that pure water boils at about 192° F.— 
a temperature twenty degrees lower than at the sea-level. On this account, it is 
much more difficult to prepare food by boiling. 


10. Several distinct tribes of Indians inhabit this region. The Apaches 


(i pi/ chaz) are remarkable for their fine appearance and warlike disposition. The 
Pimas (p2/maz) and Maracoupas (md rd k00/pdz) are peaceful and industrious. The 
Moquis (md kéz’) inhabit the elevated table-lands, They live in houses, and have but 
little resemblance to other Indian tribes. 


47. Prescott is the capital. 


48. Tucson (too sd6n'), the principal city, is a mining 
center. 


49. Colorado is called the Centennial State.” Its east- 
ern part is situated in the Mississippi Basin; its western, 
in the Great Basin.? 


50. The western part of the state is crossed by the 
Rocky Mountains, the numerous spurs and ranges of 
which inclose beautiful, elevated valleys, called parks. 


51. Mining and cattle-raising are its chief sources of 
wealth. In the production of silver, Colorado is the lead- 
ing state. Nearly every useful mineral is mined here.’ 


52. Owing to the abundance of wild grass, the raising 
of stock is very extensive. 


538. Denver, the capital, is the metropolis and railway 
center of the Rocky Mountain Region. 


54. Leadville, an important mining town, has an alti- 
tude of over 11,000 feet above the sea-level.® 


55. New Mexico, although mountainous, contains large 
tracts of level country. 


56. Mining and stock-raising are the chief industries. 
In the southern part, there are many vineyards and 
orchards. Most of the people are of Spanish descent.” 


57. Santa Fe’ (fa), the capital, is, next to St. Augustine, 
the oldest town, or mission, in the United States.” 


11. Santa Fe’ (the holy faith) was an Indian pueblo, or village, of considerable 
size, when the Spaniards visited it in 1542. 

12. Other important Cities.—In Catrrornia,—Oakland, on the east side of San 
Francisco Bay, is the western terminus of the principal transcontinental railways. 
It is noted for its excellent public schools and beautiful residences. Los Angeles (los 
ang’ él és) is the center of the wool, wine, and fruit region. San José (san ho sa’) 
and Stockton are agricultural centers. 

13. Iy Nevapa,—Hureka (a ré’ka) and Gold Hill are mining centers. 
center of the farming region. 

14. In Utran,—Pr6d’v6d and Logan are in the center of rich agricultural regions. 

15. In Arizona,—Phenix (f6/niks) is in an agricultural region. Tombstone and 
Globe are mining towns. Ywma is a river-port. 

16. Iy CoLorapo,—Puebdlo is the chief railway center of the southern part.  Colo- 
rado Springs and Man/i tou Springs are famous health resorts. Georgetown and Boulder 
are mining towns. 

17. In New Mexico,—Zas Vegas (las va’gias) is a health resort, and the center of 
a large, farming district. Albuquerque (al boo kér’ka) is a stock market. 

18. Natural Scenery.—This region is unsurpassed in the variety and grandeur 
of its natural scenery, especially that of its valleys, cafions, and mountain passes. 

19. Historical Notes. — California was visited by Cabrillo in 1582. Many 
Spanish missions were established during the succeeding 200 years. Gold was dis- 
covered by Spanish Americans, in Southern California, as early as 1839. The 
settlement of the state began, however, with the discovery of this metal near the 
present site of Coloma (k610/ma), by James Wilson Marshall, in 1848. Marshall 
found a bright, yellow metal in the mill-race where he was working. When it was 
ascertained that the metal was gold, the news rapidly spread, and within a year, _ 
an immense immigration began. In 1852, California was admitted as a state. 
Until the Mexican War, California was a part of Mexican territory. 

20. Nevada is a portion of the territory ceded by Mexico to the United States, 
at the close of the Mexican War. It became a state in 1864. 

21. Utah was settled by the Mormons in 1847. 

22. Colorado was explored, in 18438, by John C. Fremont, then colonel in the U.S. 
army. Gold was discovered about fifteen years afterward, and a large immigration 
followed. The Territory of Colorado was organized from parts of Kansas, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, and Utah. Colorado became a state in 1876, or 100 years after the 
Declaration of Independence; hence its title—the Centennial* State. 

23. Arizona and New Mexico are sparsely * settled. Most of the towns and villages 
have sprung into existence since the discovery of the precious metals. 
* qu rif’ er ots, producing gold. spdrse’ ly, thinly scattered. 

slai¢e, an artificial passage for water. ¢en ten’ ni al, belonging to the hundredth an- 
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OREGON, WASHINGTON, IDAHO, MONTANA, AND WYOMING. 


GENERALE -QUESTIONS. 


Location.—In what part of the United States is this 
group situated? What ocean west? What British province 
north? What island north-west? What two straits sepa- 
rate British Columbia from Washington Territory? In 
what basin are Eastern Oregon, Eastern Washington, and 
-the whole of I’daho situated? Upon what slope is the 
greater part of Montana (Mon ti’ na) ? : 


Latitude and Longitude. — What parallel on the north- 
ern boundary of this group? What celebrated European city 
is near that parallel ? What countries in Europe are sit- 
uatedin the same latitude as this group? What parallel on 
the southern boundary of Oregon? What meridian on the 
eastern boundary of this group? What meridian passes 
through the western parts of Washington and Oregon ? 
Which extends farther west—Cape Flattery, or Cape Blanco ? 
What three cities near the forty-sixth parallel ? 


Outline. — What trend has the coast of this section? How 
does it compare with the direction of the adjacent mountain 
chains ? Which of the territories of this group are nearly rect- 
angular in shape? Which one is nearly triangular ? 


Mountains.— What mountain chains eross this group ? 
What is the highest peak? In what range is it? Mention 
two short mountain ranges, between the Rocky and the Cas- 
cade Mountains,— three short ranges east of the Rocky 
Mountains. What mountains west of the Cascade Range ? 


Rivers. — What river and its tributaries drain the land 
east of the Rocky Mountains ?—most of the region between 
the Cascade Range and the Rocky Mountains? In what 
part of this section have the rivers no connection with the 
ocean? In what direction do most of the rivers of Oregon 
flow ?— of Washington ?— of Idaho ?—of Montana? What 
river has cut its channel through the Cascade Range? What 
river and sound in the depression between the Cascade and 
Coast ranges ?? 


Climate and Products. — What peculiarity of direction 
have the isotherms of this region? Which has the lower 
mean annual temperature—Southern Wy o/ming, or North- 
ern Washington? Mention the principal products of Oregon 
and Washington,—of Idaho and Montana,—of Wyoming. In 
what part are the grazing lands? What river is celebrated 
for its fisheries? Where are the lumber regions ? 


Cities.— Mention the largest city in this group. What is 
the largest city in Washington ?—in Oregon ?—in Tdaho ?— in 
Montana?—in Wyoming? What city is the chief sea-port of 
this region? What river-port at the head of navigation on the 
Missouri River? What port near the mouth of the Columbia 
River ? 

Commercial Geography ‘—In what part of this section 
are the principal sea-ports? Iention three navigable rivers, 
By what route may a vesse? go from Portland to Olympia ? 
With what city in California has Portland steam-ship con- 
nection ?— with what city of Washington ?— with what port 
of Alaska? By what railway routes may merchandise be 
transported to the Atlantic Coast?2 What means of com- 
munication between Portland and Lewiston ?— between Fort 
Benton and Miles City ?— between Portland and Salem? What 

1. The ridge, or water-shed, separating the sources of the Columbia from 


those of the Missouri, is called the great Continental Divide. Notice that it 
does not coincide with the summit of the Rocky Mountains, 


divisions of standard time cross this section? When it is 
noon at London, what is the standard time in Montana?— 
in Oregon and Washington ? 


OREGON. 


What river flows between Oregon and Washington ?—Ore- 
gon and Idaho? What parallel on the southern boundary ? 
What ocean west? 
400 Miles. 
oncom 
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What mountains 
in the north-east ?— 
})] in the south-east? 
}| What river and val- 
ley are between the 
Coast and Cascade 
ranges ? Mention two 
lakes which have 
outlets,—two, which 
have no outlets. 


What part of this 
state is drained by 
the Columbia River 
and its tributaries? 
Mention its tribu- 
taries. What rivers 
in Western Oregon 
are not tributaries 
of the Columbia? 


Mention its capital,—its largest city,—other large cities. 


Map Drawing.—Draw a map of Oregon, as directed on 
page 37. What is its extent from east to west ? 


7 


100 Miles. 


200 Miles. 


1. Coast Range,—2. Cascade Range,—3. Mt. Hood, 
4, Blue Mountains. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. & 


What natural boundaries has Washington Territory? 
What two straits sep- 
arate it from Vancou- 
ver Island? Describe 
the Columbia River, — 
the Snake River. 

What sound indents 
the coast of this terri- 
tory? What tributary 
of the Columbia River 


= | we MMM] in the south-west ? 
SUNN meson MOLI” tention see coon, 
48 —its largest cities. 
Where is Mt. Rainier ?— 


Mt. Olympus ?—Mt. St. 
Helens ?—Mt. Baker ? 


4 Map Drawing.— 
Draw a map of this 
territory, as directed 
on page 37. What is 
its extent from east to west ?—from north to south ? 


Middl atl A roarmnndtit 
1, Mt. Glympus,—2. Cascade Range,—3. Mt. Rainier ,—4, 
Pl. of Columbia River,—5. Mt. Baker. 


IDAHO TERRITORY. 
What mountains between Idaho and Montana ? 


By what river is the southern part drained ?—the north- 
ern part? Mention its capital,—three other cities. 


2. The Pacific Coast of this group is connected, commercially, with the Atlan- 
tic Coast by the Northern Pacific Railway, via St. Paul, Minnesota ; and by the 
Oregon Short Line Railway, via Ogden, Utah, 


Map Drawing.— Draw a map of Idaho, as di- 
rected on page 37. What is its extent from north 
to south? 


MONTANA TERRITORY. 


In what direction is Montana from 
you? Point toward it. In what basin is 
its greater part ? 

Which part of this territory has the 
greater elevation above the sea-level— 
the eastern, or the western ? 

Mention its largest rivers. 


tributary ?—the Missouri? 
What river flows into the Yel- 
lowstone near its head of navi- 
4 gation? What lake in the north- 
“| western part? ‘Where is the 
}| Milk River,—the Musselshell ? 

Mention the capital of Mon- 
tana ?—the largest cities ? What 
mines in Montana? 


Map Drawing.—Draw a map 
of Montana, as directed on Dp. 37. 


1. Hagle Peak,—2. Great Divide,—3. Helena,—4. Yellowstone River. 


WYOMING TERRITORY. 
In what direction is MIU INNO tonal 
Wyoming from Monta- ~ 5%, {Vm Son i 
na? What park north- "ee ia 
west? What mount- 
ains are in Wyoming? 
Where is the Big Horn 
River? Into what does 
it flow? Where does 
the Yellowstone rise ?— 
the North Platte? 
Where is Yellowstone i y eg 3 
Lake? What desert in t)” Lae La Wi Tie ae 
the western part of 
Wyoming? 


What is the capital 
of Wyoming? Where is 
Laramie City ?— Raw- 
lins ?— Evanston. 


asta Le Lites Ullal Yi Zi Z 
1, Tetons ,—2. Fremont’s Pk.,—3. Laramie Pk.,—4, BUk Hills. 


Of what is the Yellowstone a — 
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COMPLETE GEROGRAPHY. 


and cedar are extensive, and lumber is 

exported, in large quantities. Stock- 
“—- raising, mining, and salmon-fishing 
ae are, also, important. 

60. Salem, the capital, contains excellent 
educational institutions. 

61. Portland, the metropolis, is the com- 


mercial center of Oregon, Washington, Ida- 
ho, and Western Montana. 

62. Washington Territory extends far- 
ther west than any other part of the 
United States, excepting Alaska. 

63. Puget (pa'jet) Sound affords ex- 
cellent harbors. 

64. The leading industries are agri- 
culture, lumbering,! ship-building, and 
salmon-fishing. 

65. Olympia (0 lim/pi a) is the capital. 


66. Walla Walla (wdl’a wol’a) is the 
commercial center of the eastern part. 


67. Idaho is a little larger than Kan- 
sas. It is remarkable for the pictur- 
esque scenery of its mountains, 


lakes, and water-falls.? 


SCENES IN OREGON AND WASHINGTON TERRITORY, 


58. Oregon is the most western state in the Union. West 
of the Cascade Range, are several fertile valleys, of which 
the Willamette is the most important. East of that range, 
is a plateau, known as Eastern and Southern Oregon. 


59. Wheat is the principal product. Oats, barley, apples, 
pears, etc., are raised in abundance. The forests of pine, fir, 


1. The lumber-mills of Washington Territory are the largest in the world. The 
straight, tough fir-trees, many of them exceeding three hundred feet in height, are 
unsurpassed for masts and spars of vessels. The most productive coal mines on 
the Pacific Coast are in this territory. 

2. Pend d’Oreille (pend do reel’—ear-ring) and Coeur d’Alene (kur dd lan—the 
heart of Alene) lakes, renowned for the grandeur and beauty of their scenery, are 
favorite summer resorts. Shdshd’/ne Falls rival Niagara, in magnificence, For miles 


68. Nearly all the valuable 
minerals and metals are found 
here. Gold and silver mining, 
and stock-raising, are the 
sources of wealth. 

69. Boise (boi’ze) City, the 
capital and metropolis, is the 
center of an important mining 
region. 
= 70. Lewiston is at the head 
of navigation on Snake River. 


71. Montana is nearly twice 
the size of Kansas. Its sur- 
face, except in the north-east- 
ern part, is rugged and mount- 
ainous.® 


72. Mining and stock-raising are the chief industries. 

73. Hel'e na, the capital, is the center of a rich mining 
region. 

74. Wyoming contains a part of the great continental 
divide, or water-shed, of the United States, and some of the 
sources of the Mississippi, the Columbia, and the Colorado. 


above and below the falls, the Snake River passes through a volcanic canon, nearly 
1,000 feet in depth, The height of the main fall is 210 feet. The Three Tetons 
(ta tons’), extending into Idaho and Wyoming, are famous landmarks to travelers. 
The Grand Teton, or Mount Hayden, is more than 13,800 feet above the level of the sea. 

83. Mauvaises Terrés occupy the greater part of the region between the Yellow- 
stone and Missouri rivers. Some of the river cafions rival in extent, the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado. 
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75. Stock-raising is the leading 
employment. In the south-west, are 
valuable coal mines. 


Vv 


76. Cheyenne (shién’), the capital 
and commercial center, is an impor- 
tant cattle market. 

77. The Yellowstone National Park 
contains beautiful 
lakes and_ cata- 
racts, the Grand 
Canon of the Yel- 
lowstone River, 


and the most re- 
markable gey- 
sers and _ boiling 
Springs in the 
world.” 


78. Alaska oc 
cupies the north- 
western portion of 
North America. One third 


of the territory is situated 


within the Arctic Circle. 


Its area is about one sixth 
that of tlte United States.4 


79. The climate of the 
Pacific Region is mild and 
moist, while that of the 
Arctic Slope and the inte- 
rior is extremely cold.5 

80. The Arctic Slope is 
remarkable for frozen 
swamps; the Pacific Slope, 
for glaciers and fogs; and the interior, drained by the 
Yu'kon, for evergreen forests. 


4. The Aleutian Islands consist of a chain of peaks, rising to a height of a 
few hundred feet above the sea-level. They are all of volcanic origin. 

5. The Yukon River is one of the longest rivers on the continent. Lieutenant 
Schwatka, who descended it on a raft, reports its length to be 2,044 miles. 

6. The male seals are about seven feet in length. They begin to land on 
St. Paul Island about the middle of May; and, from this period until the landing 
of the female seals in June, are engaged, chiefly, in fighting for possession of their 
respective places. These are over four feet in length. The pelts, or skins, are 
taken from the young male seal only. The seals are killed by striking them on the 
head. The pelts are dressed, and the long hairs plucked from them, leaving the 
dark, gray fur, which is then dyed. 

7. Other important Cities.—In Orrcon,—Zast Portland is a railway terminus. 
Albany is situated in the midst of a rich agricultural district. The Dalles is the 
center of an extensive trade with Eastern Oregon and Idaho. Astoria is the center 
of the salmon packing interest. 

8. In WAsHINGTON TERRITORY,—Seatile (sé at/ tl) and Td cd/md are important trading 
centers and lumber markets. 

9. In Ipano,—Challis, Md lid’ City, and ’dahd City are the trading centers of 
mining districts. 

10. In Monrana,—Butte (bit) City is a mining town. Fort Benton is at the head 
of navigation on Missouri River. 


81. Fur seals, whales, walruses, 
and salmon are plentiful. The 
Prib il off’ Islands contain the 
chief seal-fisheries of the world.‘ 


82. Most of the inhabitants of Alaska are Indians. 


A LANGUAGE LESSON IN TOPICAL GEOGRAPHY. | 


Hach pupil may write a letter about this section, as 
directed on page 48. 


A TOPICAL DIAGRAM. 


Each pupil may prepare a Written Exercise on this 
section, as shown on page 43. 


11. In Wyomine,—Ldr’a mie City is a cattle market. Zv/ans ton is the center of 
the coal-mining region. 

12. Natural Scenery.—Among the objects of interest in this region are the cas- 
cades and dalles of the Columbia River, the Spo kane’ Falls in Washington, and 
the glaciers of Mt. Rainier (rd@/nér). The lakes of Northern Idaho are favorite hunt- 
ing-grounds, and attract tourists from all parts of the country. The Yellowstone 
Park, the “wonderland of America,” contains over 1,000 geysers and hot springs. 
Some of these geysers send up great jets of hot water to the height of two hundred 
and fifty feet. The park is about sixty-five miles long, and fifty-five miles wide. 
It is under the control of the Secretary of the Interior. 

13. Historical Notes.—The Columbia River was discovered by Captain Grey, in 
1792. This territory was explored by Lewis and Clarke in 1804. The Territory 
of Oregon embraced what is now Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. Oregon was 
admitted into the Union, as a state, in 1859. 

14. Montana and Wyoming formed a part of Missouri Terrritoy. Father de Smet, 
a Jesuit missionary, spent many years among the Indians of this region, and founded 
several missions. These territories have been the scenes of much bloodshed, owing 
to frequent Indian wars. In 1870, General Custer and his entire command were sur- 
rounded and massacred by the Sioux (sé), under their famous chief, ‘ Sitting Bull.” 

15. Alaska was purchased of the Russian Government in 1867. It was organ- 
ized as a territory in 1884. 
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Location.—In which grand division are these provinces? 
In what part? What ocean is the northern boundary of the 
Dominion of Canada? (See page 28.) What is the eastern 
boundary ?—the western?—the southern? What territory 
forms its north-western boundary ? 


Latitude and Longitude.— What countries in the East- 
ern Hemisphere are in the same latitude as the southern 
part of the Dominion? In what longitude is the eastern 
part of Newfoundland ?—the western part of British Co- 
lumbia ? 


Outline.— What large gulf indents the eastern coast of 
the Dominion? What provinces border on this gulf? What 
strait north-east? What large island 


CAN AUD A AUN 


Cities. — What is the capital of the Dominion ?—the me- 
tropolis? Where is Ottawa situated? Montreal? Toronto? 


Commercial Geography. — Mention the principal sea- 
ports. From what cities and by what routes do steamers 
sail to Europe? In what direction from Albany is Mont- 
real? In what part of the Dominion is there railroad com- 
munieation between the Atlantic and the Pacific Ocean ? 
What place is the western terminus of this route? 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


In what part of the Dominion is British Columbia ? 
What is its western boundary ?—its southern boundary ? 
What large islands belong to it? What is the capital? 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


QUEBEC. 


In what direction from Ontario is this province? By 
what is it bounded on the north?—on the east? What 
province and country south? What gulf indents the east- 
ern coast? Where is the Height of Land? In what di- 
rection does the surface slope? Where is the source of the 
Ottawa River? Between what provinces does it flow? Of 
what lake is the Saguenay (sdégen @) River the outlet? Men- 
tion the principal river. Of what is it the outlet? Where 
are the Falls of Mont moren/cy ? Mention the capital, — 
the largest city. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


In what part of the Dominion is New Brunswick? What 
province north of it water east ?— 


in its northern part ?—north of Lake 
Huron ?—in the south-western part 
of British Columbia? By what is 
this island separated from the main- 
Jand? What other islands belong to 
Liritish Columbia? Where are the 
Mag/dalen Islands? What penin- 
sula in the south-eastern part of 
the Dominion? What island east of 
that peninsula ?—north? Which is 
the most eastern province ?—its most 
eastern cape ?—city ? Which province 
extends farthest south? What cape 


projects from British Columbia? 


Surface.— Where are the low- 


lands of the southern part of the 


Dominion? To what system do the 
mountains of the western part of 
the Dominion belong? Mention the 
principal ranges,—two high mount- 
ains. (See profile) About how high 
are they above the level of the sea? 


Lakes.— What lakes are on the 
southern boundary of the Domin- 
ion? With what gulf are the Great 
Lakes connected? Where is Lake 
of the Woods ?—Rainy Lake? With 
what lake are these two connected? Into what bay does 
its water flow? What large lake in North-East Territory ? 


Rivers. — What river is the outlet of the Great Lakes ? 
In what direction would you sail in going up that river ? 
In what direction does it flow? Into what? Mention three 
tributaries of this river from the north. What large river 
flows through the territory of Saskatch’e wan ? Where is the 
source of the Athabas/ca River? By what other name is its 
lower course known? (See map of North America.) Where is the 
source of the Yukon River? What large river west of the 
Rocky Mountains? What is its general course? Into what 
does it flow ? 


Climate. — Which part of the Dominion is warmer— 
the eastern, or the western? What part is crossed by the 
isotherm of 40° Fahr.?—of 30° Fahr.? About how long is 
the longest day at the latitude of Hudson Bay ? (See page 28.) 


Products.— What are the principal minerals ?— grains ? 
—fisheries? Where are the forests? From what animals are 
furs obtained ? (See chart of principal products.) 


province south-east ?—water south ? 
—country west? What two bays in- 
dent the eastern coast? What island 
south-east of New Brunswick ? What 
river on the north-eastern bound- 
ary ?—on the south-western bound- 
ary ?—on the north-western bound- 
ary? Which of these rivers flows 
through New Brunswick ? Where is 
its source ?—its mouth? Mention 
two large cities. Which is the cap- 
ital? 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Of what two natural divisions of 
land does Nova Scotia consist ? 
What natural division is its larger 
part ?—its smaller part? By what 
waters is Nova Scotia almost sur- 
rounded? What cape projects from 
the eastern coast of the peninsula ? 
—from its southern coast? What 
fisheries off the coast? Mention 
and locate the principal city. Where 


What mountain ranges in British Columbia? What large 
river in the south-western part? In what part of the prov- 
ince is gold found ?—coal? Where is Port Moody ? 


MANITOBA. 


What is the southern boundary of this province ?—its 
northern ?—its eastern? In what part are its mountains? 
Mention its three large lakes. What large river flows through 
the south-western part ?—the south-eastern ?—the southern ? 
What isotherm crosses this province? Mention the princi- 
pal city. 


ONTARIO. 


What large bay north of Ontario? What lakes on its 
southern boundary? What bay opens into Lake Huron ? 
By what is Ontario bounded on the north ?—on the east? 
country south and west? In what part is Lake Nip/ig6n? 
—Lake Nip’issing? Where are gold and silver found ?— 
where is copper found? Where is wheat raised? Mention 
and locate its principal cities. Which is its capital? 


is Annapolis ? 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


What waters surround this prov- 
ince? In what direction is it from New Brunswick ?— from 
Nova Scotia? What is its capital? What islands north-east? 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


In what direction from the main-land is this province ? 
What ocean east and south?—gulf west? What strait sepa- 
rates it from Labrador? What bays indent the southern 
coast? Mention the most northern cape, —eastern, — west- 
ern. What mountains in Newfoundland? What minerals 
are found there? What kinds of fish are caught off the 
coast ? Mention the capital. Where is it? Where are the 
Newfoundland Banks? Where is Placentia Bay? 


ERROR GE Sie OR ee Dil SiR ees: 


What two territories, or districts, are east of British 
Columbia? —east of Alberta? Through what does the Sas- 
katchewan River flow ?—the Athabasca ?-the Nelson? Where 
is Keewatin (ké wi’ fin)? — North-East Territory ?— Regina ? 
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1. British America comprises the Dominion of Canada 
and the province of Newfoundland. 


2. The Dominion of Canada embraces the provinces of 
British Columbia, Manitoba (man 1 t6 ba’), Ontario, Que bec’, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island, 
besides several territories and districts. Its area is about 


equal to that of the United States. 


3. The surface is mostly a vast plain, bordered by 
a high plateau in the west, on which stand the Rocky 
Mountains and the Cascade Range. 


4, A chain of lakes! extends from the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River to the Great Lakes. The St. Lawrence, 
Nelson, and Mackenzie rivers drain the principal basins. 


5. The Arctic Archipelago is a cold, desolate region. 


6. The Magnetic North Pole is situated near the west- 
ern coast of Boothia (boo’thé a) Peninsula. 

7. The climate of the Pacific Slope is mild; but else- 
where, the winters are of great severity. The summers 
are short, and in the southern provinces, hot. 

8. A belt of timber, mostly pine, extends from the 
Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic Ocean. The Pacific 
Slope is covered with forests of fir; the valley of the St. 
Lawrence contains growths of maple, oak, and elm. 


9. The central prairie regions are covered with luxu- 
riant crops of wild grasses, and, where cultivated, yield 
large crops of grain. 

10. The wild animals comprise the bison, bear, moose, 
wolf, beaver, otter, ermine (ér’min), mink, and marten, 
are hunted for their skins. The coast 


most of which 


waters abound in seal, cod, and salmon. 


11. The minerals comprise gold, silver, and coal, which 
are mined in the west, and copper, which is found near 
Lake Superior. Coal is mined in Nova Scotia, also. 

12. The chief industries in the eastern provinces are 
lumbering and fishing. The central regions are agricult- 
ural. The uninhabited regions of the north yield valuable 
furs, in great quantities. 

13. Most of the inhabitants are of English descent. 
In the eastern provinces, however, there are many de- 


scendants of the early French settlers. 


14. The government of the dominion is vested in the 
Governor-General and Parliament. The Governor-General 
is appointed by the sovereign of Great Britain. Parlia- 
ment consists of a Senate and a House of Commons. The 

1. The lakes and rivers of the central region form such a net-work, that, during 
part of the year, portage, or canoe communication, may be effected between the 


different rivers, or even between the Great Lakes and Hudson Bay. 
2. Vancouver (van koo’ ver) was an English navigator, who discovered the island, 


and explored much -of the North Pacific Coast region. 
3. Stéamers ply on the Red River of the North, and on Manitoba and Winni- 
peg lakes. 


4. Welland Canal, connecting lakes Erie and Ontario, and Rideau (7e dd’) Canal, be- 


members of the Senate are appointed by the Governor- 
General. The members of the House are elected by the 
people. Each province has a Lieu ten’ant-Governor, and a - 
legislature. 


15. Ottawa is the capital of the Dominion of Canada. 
It contains magnificent public buildings. 


16. British Columbia, including Vancouver and other 
islands, is the largest and most mountainous province of 
the dominion. Its mines of gold and coal are valuable. 
Lumber, fish, and wool are exported. 


17. Victoria, on Vancouver Island,’ is the capital and 
metropolis. 


18. Manitoba is noted for wheat and furs.® 


19. Winnipeg (win’i pég), the capital, is the agricultural 
and commercial center. 


20. Ontario, the most important province, contains 
nearly one third the population of the dominion. Grain, 
fruit, and lumber are the principal products. Petroleum, 
copper, and iron are obtained near Lake Superior.t 


21. Toronto, the capital of the province, is noted for 
its manufactures and educational institutions. It is an 
important railway center and lake-port. 


22. Hamilton, situated near the western extremity of 
Lake Ontario, is an important lake-port and manufactur- 
ing center. 


23. Quebec is hilly. Its winters are extremely cold; 
its summers, warm, short, and foggy. 


® 04. Its agricultural region is south of the St. Lawrence, 
and produces good crops of oats, potatoes, and hay. The 
most valuable export is lumber. 


25. The people of this province are, chiefly, descendants 
of early French settlers. 


26. Quebec, the *capital, is the oldest city in the do- 
The heights, on which the upper portion of 
the city is built, are strongly fortified.» The principal busi- 
ness part of the city occupies the low ground. 


minion. 


27. Montreal, the metropolis, is noted for its magnifi- 
cent cathedrals, and the tubular bridge* across the St. 
Lawrence River. 


28. New Brunswick is noted for lumber and_ ship- 
building.® — 

29. Fredericton is the capital of New Brunswick. 

30. St. John is the metropolis and largest port. 


tween Lake Ontario and Ottawa River, enable vessels to pass from the Great Lakes to 
the ocean, thereby avoiding Niagara Falls and the rapids in the St. Lawrence River. 
5. The fortress of Quebec, next to that of Gibraltar, is considered the strongest 
in the world. It was, however, captured by General Wolfe during the French 
and Indian War. ; 
6. The Bay of Fundy is remarkable for its high tides and the rapidity with 
which the tide wave travels. 
* ti bu lar bridge, a bridge in the form of a tube, made of iron plates riveted together. 


31. Nova Scotia has more sea-coast than any other 
province. Ship-building and the fisheries constitute the 
chief industries. Its coal-fields are extensive. Gold an@ 
gypsum (jip’sum) are also mined. 


382. Halefax, the capital, has an excellent harbor, and 
is the chief British naval station in North America. 


38. Prince Edward Island, the smallest province, is the 
most densely populated. Agriculture and fishing are the 
chief occupations; fish and eggs, the principal exports. 


34. Oharlottetown (shar’1ld5t town) is the capital. 


85. Newfoundland is noted for its barren soil, cold 
climate, and dense fogs.? 


86. Its cod, salmon, and seal fisheries give employment 
to about nine tenths of the inhabitants. 


37. St. John’s the capital, is the most easterly city in 
North America, south of Greenland.® : 


7. The dense fogs which prevail in this latitude, are due to the meeting of the 
cold, Arctic Current with the warm waters of the Gulf Stream. During the spring 
and summer, icebergs and pack-ice are brought down by the Arctic Current, and 
drift about until melted. It is for this reason, that the steam-ship route between 
America and Great Britain is one of the most dangerous in the world. 

8. The District of Labrador is under the control of Newfoundland. 

9. Hudson Bay Company, an English corporation, was organized by Prince 
Rupert and others, to whom was granted the exclusive privilege of trade and 
commerce in this region. The chief traffic was in furs. The land was purchased 
from this company, by the Dominion government, in 1869. 


38. The Terri- 
tories were formerly 
owned by the Hudson 
Bay Company.® 


39. The southern por- 
tions are becoming impor- 
tant wheat-raising regions. 
Regina (ré jv’ na) and Battle- 
ford are fur-trading centers. 


LUMBERING 


40. Most of the inhabitants of the territories are Indians. 


A LANGUAGE LESSON IN TOPICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Each pupil may write a letter about the Dominion of 
Canada, as directed on page 82, 


A TOPICAL DIAGRAM. 
Hach pupil may prepare a Written Exercise on the 
Dominion of Canada, as shown on page 32. 


10. Historical Notes.—The French claimed Canada by right of the discovery 
by Cartier (kdr tyd/). French missionaries explored the St. Lawrence and parts of 
the Mississippi Valley, and their labors with the Indians, who soon became their 
steadfast friends, bore testimony to their honor and sincerity. The English claimed 
the territory by virtue of Cabct’s discovery. Several wars resulted from the oppos- 
ing claims. The last, known as the French and Indian War, was a bitter ae Se 
which ended in the cession of the country to England. 

11. Nova Scotia (New Scotland) was first settled by the French, who called it 
Acadia. During the French and Indian War, it fell into the hands of the English, 
and many of the inhabitants were driven into exile. 
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WATER-CARRIERS. VANILLA, 


MEXICO, CHNTRAL AMERICA, AND THE WHST INDIES. 


MEXICO. 


Location. —In what direction is Mexico from the United States ? 
What two rivers form part of the boundary between Mexico and the 


- United States? What large gulf east?—west? What ocean west and 


south? What sea south-east? What tropic crosses the central part? In 
what zone is the southern part ?—the northern part? 


Outline. —In what general direction is the trend of the western coast? 
How does this direction compare with that of the mountain chain ? 
What peninsula in the north-western part? What gulf and bays indent 
the western coast? Where is the Gulf of Tehuantepec (¢a win ta pék’) What 
cape at the southern extremity of Lower California? Where is Cape 
Corrientes (kér 7% én’ tés)? —Cape Roxo 2—Cape Catoche (ki td cha’)? 


Surface.— Of what does the greater part of the surface consist? ds. 
4 high plateau, called the Mexican Plateau. In what part of Mexico are 
the Sierra Madre (sé é’rémd/dra) Mountains? Where are the lowlands? 
Where is Volcano Popocateptl ?—Voleano Orizaba (6 re thd’ bi)? —Volcano 
Colima (kd l/mi)? What part of the Colorado River is in Mexico? 


States.—In what part of Mexico is Sonora (sé nd/ra)?— Chihuahua 
(ché wi! wi)? — Coahuila (kd d we/lé)?—Tamaulipas (td mow l@’ pds) ? In what 
part is Vera Cruz (d/ré krooth)?—Guerrero (gér rd’ 70) ?— Yucatan ?— Jalisco 
(hi lés/ko). In what state is the capital of Mexico? 


Climate and Products.— What isotherm crosses the southern part? 
What minerals are obtained in Mexico? What grains? What fruits ?— 
other tropical products ? Where are the pearl oyster fisheries ? 


Cities. — What is the capital of Mexico? What large city in Guana- 
juato (Gwé ni hwd'to)?—in Jalisco? Where is Matamoras (mdt amd’ ras) ? 
What sea-ports on the Guif Coast?—on the Pacific Coast ? 


Commercial Geography.— What railway connects the city of Mex- 
ico with the leading cities of the United States? lms. The Mexican 
Central, by way of El Paso (é pii’sd), Where is the narrowest part of 
Mexico? What isthmus is it? What is its width? (See scale of miles.) 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Location. —In what direction is Central America from the United 
States ?— from Mexico ?— from South America? What sea north-east ? 
What ocean south-west? In what zone is Central America? 


Outline.—In what direction is the trend of the western coast? What 
bay indents the northern coast 29—the western coast? What gulf washes 
the south-eastern coast? Where is Cape Gracias a Dios (grd/ sé as G dé’ os)? 


as 


Surface. —Is Central America a highland, or a lowland, region? Men- 
tion three high volcanoes. Where are they? Mention two lakes. Which 
is the larger of these lakes? What is its distance from the Pacific Coast ? 
With what sea is it connected? How wide is the Isthmus of Panama? 


Countries. — What republic in the north-western part of Central 
America? What British colony in the northern part? Where is Hon- 
duras (hén ddd’ ras)? Which of these republics border on the Pacific Ocean 
and the Caribbean Sea? Which borders on the Pacific Ocean only? Which 
is the smallest ?—the most southern? Which contains the largest lakes? 


Climate and Products.— What isthe mean annual temperature of 
Central America? Mention its principal products. 


Cities. —Mention the largest city in Central America. Of what is it 


the capital? Of what republic is Tegucigalpa (td gdo sé gal’ pi) the capital? 


—San Jose (sin hi sa’)? Mention the capitals of the other republics. 


THE WEST INDIES. 


Location.— What part of the United States is nearest the West In- 
dies? Point toward the West Indies. Which is the most northern, of 
these islands? —the most southern? What is its latitude? 


Surfacé.— Which is the largest island of the West Indies? In what 
part are its highest mountains?—its lowlands? Which is the next in 
size? What is the character of its surface? What republic forms its east- 
ern portion ?—its western ? Which is the larger of these two republics? 


Islands.—In what group are the four large islands comprised? What 
group north of Cuba?—east of Porto Rico? “Where are the Windward 
Isles? What group west of the Windward Isles? Where is the Island of 
St. Thomas?— Trinidad? Where are the Barbadoes (bdrbda/diz)? What 
island was the first land discovered by Columbus?—when? Where is it? 
Between what two islands is Windward Passage?— Mona Passage? Be- 
tween what bodies of land is the Channel of Yucatan ?—Florida Strait? 


Cities.— Where is Havana?—Matan/’zas ?—Port au Prince ?—Kingston ? 
-Puerto Principe (pwér’ td prén/ se pa) ?—Nas/sau ?—San Juan (sdn hdd din’) ? 


Commercial Geography.—In what direction does the water of the 
Caribbean Sea flow ?—of Florida Strait? On what waters would you sail 
from New Orleans to Havana?—from New York to Havana?—to the 
Isthmus of Panama?!—from Vera Cruz to Nassau?—to Trinidad ? 


1. The Isthmus of Panama is crossed by railroad. Commercial routes between the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, proposed, or under construction, are the Panama Canal, across the Isthmus ; 
canals connecting with Nicaragua Lake ; and a ship railway across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
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90 BARNES’.COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. 


MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, AND THE WEST INDIHS. 


1. Mexico is a republic, composed of twenty-seven 
states, a federal* district, and the Territory of Lower Cali- 
fornia.t It is situated in the North Temperate and the 
Torrid Zone. The Tropic of Cancer crosses the center of 
the country. Mexico is about one fourth the size of the 
United States. 


2. The surface is a high plateau, fringed by a belt of 
low, narrow coast. Several ranges of the Rocky Mountain 
System, of which the Sierra Madre (sé ér’rA ma’dra) is 
the highest, extend through the country from north-west 
to south-east. 

3. A remarkable chain of volcanoes? crosses the highest 
part of the plateau. The summits of several of these are 
above the limit of perpetual snow. Vol. Popocatepetl 
is the highest mountain in Mexico, and, next to Mt. St. 
Elias, the highest in North America. 


4. The lakes are small and unimportant. Most of 
them are situated in the Valley of Mexico. Tezcuco (tés 
koo’k6) the largest, is navigable. 

5. The rivers are short, and, excepting the Rio Colorado 
and Rio Grande, not navigable above tide-water. 

6. The climate is hot and pestilential along the nar- 
row coast, but mild and healthful in the high interior. 
In going from Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico, one may, 
within a few hours, experience nearly every gradation of 
climate, and find the productions peculiar to each zone. 
There are but two seasons; the rainy, and the dry. 


fa 


7. The vegetable productions comprise mahogany, 
rose-wood, mesquite,’ various dye-woods, the agave,‘ and 


1. The official title is, Hstados Unidos de Mejico—the United States of Mexico. 

2. Most of these volcanoes show signs of activity. Popocatepetl constantly 
emits vapors. Its crater is large, and contains immense deposits of sulphur. The 
site of Jorullo was formerly a level, cultivated plain. In 1759, a series of violent 
earthquakes occurred, which continued for several months. Then, without warn- 
ing, the ground burst, and a fissure,* several miles long, formed. Enormous 
quantities of lava, ashes, and scoria were ejected.* Within twenty-four hours, 
six volcanic cones had been formed, the highest of which is now Jorullo. During 
the past few years, however, activity has almost wholly ceased, and vegetation now 
covers the sides of the mountain, nearly to the rim of the crater. 

3. The wood of the mesquite is prized for its fine brown color. The foliage is 
an excellent fodder,* and is often the only food of the animals which form the 
numerous pack-trains.* The bean of the mesquite is an excellent substitute* for 
the ordinary bean or frijole (fre ho/la). It is frequently used as an article of food 
by the natives. The gum exuding from the bark of certain species of mesquite is 
similar to gum ar’a bic. 

4. The agave, or American aloe, of which the common century plant is a 
species, is valuable for its juice, from which a fermented* liquor, called pulque 
(pool ka), is made. By distilling* the pulque, a strong, spirituous liquor, known as 
mezquel (mez kul’), is produced. Both are much used in Mexico. The root of the 
agave is composed, mainly, of starch, which, when heated for several days, is con- 
verted into sugar,—the whole forming a mass of delicious, sugary pulp. The fibers 
of a similar variety yield sisal (se sil’) hemp. 

5. There are about forty species of cactus growing in the ar’id regions of 
Mexico. Certain species are the home of small bugs, or insects, whose bodies, 
when dried, constitute the céch’in@al of commerce. Carmine, a valuable dye, is 
prepared from cochineal. ~ 

6. The cacao (ka kd’o) tree produces a bean from which cocoa and chocolate 
are prepared. 

7. Vanilla, the seed, or bean, of a climbing plant, is valuable as a flavor. 

8. A hideous lizard, called the Gila (h@’ld) monster, is found in the rivers near 
the coasts. The taran’tula is an enormous spider whose bite is poisonous. ‘The 
centipedes* of Mexico sometimes attain a length of ten or twelve inches. 

9. The gold and silver mines were worked by the Aztecs and Toltecs, many 
years before the conquest of Mexico by the Spaniards. 


cactus.. Oranges, lemons, pine-apples, olives, and bananas 
are extensively cultivated. Tobacco, corn, sugar-cane, 
cocoa,® beans, coffee, vanilla,’ and the indigo-plant are also 
grown. | 

8. The wild animals of Mexico comprise the grizzly bear, 
puma or Mexican lion, and coyote. Venomous* reptiles 
and insects are numerous.’ Cattle, horses, and donkeys, in 
vast numbers, are the principal domestic animals. 

9. The minerals include gold, silver, tin, quicksilver, 
and marble.® 


10. The leading industries are agriculture, stock-rais- 
ing, and mining. Coffee, sugar, cotton, cochineal, vanilla, 
metals, hides, and ornamental woods are exported. Great 
progress has been recently made in the building of rail- 
roads; but the unsettled condition of the government de- 
presses every kind of industry. 


11. The people consist chiefly of mixed races: those 
of Spanish and Indian origin, being called mestizos (méz 
té’zos) and of Negro and Indian origin, zambos (z&m/’ 
b6z). About one tenth are Creoles,” or descendants of 
Spanish colonists. Spanish is the language of the country." 

12. Mexico, the federal capital, is the metropolis. It 
is situated in the Valley of Mexico, and has an elevation 
of about 7,400 feet above the sea-level. 

13. Guadalaxara (gwa da la ha’ ra) and Puebla (pwéb' 18) 
are manufacturing centers. 

14. Vera Oruz is the chief Atlantic sea-port. 

15. Acapulco (A k& pool’ kd) and Guaymas (gwi’ mas) are 
the principal ports on the Pacific Coast of Mexico. 


10. The Creoles and native Spaniards live and dress in much the same man- 
ner as the people of the United States. Among the lower classes, the chief articles 
of food are frijoles, cooked with chile colorado (chée/la@ cdl 0 rd’ dé), or red pepper, 
and tortillas (for teel/yahs). The latter are made of meal, or bran flour, rolled, or 
pressed, into thin, wafer-like sheets, and then baked. 

11. Mexican houses are nearly all constructed of adobe (@d0’bda), or mud, 
molded into large bricks, and dried in the sun. The roofs are flat, thatched with 
coarse grass, and then covered with mud. The floors are commonly of hardened 
earth, or cem’/ent. Such dwellings, while not remarkable for their beauty, are 
more comfortable than if built, either of brick or wood. The houses of the better 
classes are frequently built of stone, the interior being richly frescoed* and orna- 
mented. But few houses are more than one story high. 

12. Historical Notes.—At the time of its discovery by the Spaniards, Mexico 
was the home of an intelligent and civilized people, known as the Az’ tecs. 

13. Early in the 16th century, Cor’ tez,a Spanish adventurer, invaded the coun. 
try, seized the native king, Montezuma (mon té zdo/ma), and, after a short, but 
fierce conflict, made Mexico a dependency of Spain. 5 

14. For three hundred years, Spanish viceroys, or governors, oppressed and plun- 
dered the country, with the utmost barbarity. 

15. In 1821, incited by Hidalgo (e dal’go), a priest, the people threw off the 
Spanish yoke. Mexico, soon after, became a republic. Ever since, however, the 
country has been distracted by wars and revolutions, brought about by the schemes 
of rival military leaders. 

16. In 1846, war broke out between Mexico and the United States, because of 
a dispute about Texas. 

17. In 1861, Maximilian, supported by the French government, invaded Mexico, 
and proclaimed himself emperor. His conquest* was short/-lived, for he and several 
of his followers were executed. 

* féd’ er al, composed of states, or districts. fer mént/ed, changed by heat, or chem- 
vén’ 0 mots, poisonous, noxious. ical action. 

J is! stire, cleft, narrow chasm. dis till’ ing, rectifying, purifying. 

e jéct’ ed, thrown out. cén’ ti pede (lit., a hundred feet), an insect 

Sod der, food for cattle, hay, straw. with a great number of feet. 

pack-trains, nambers of animals carry-  (/frés’ coed, painted on walls. 

ing baggage. con’ quest, overthrow, subjugation. 
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16. Central America forms the most southern part 
of North America. It comprises five republics, and the 
British colony of Balize (baléz’).! It is situated in the 
Torrid Zone. 


17. The surface resembles that of Mexico, being a 
high plateau situated between low coasts. The climate, 
however, is hotter and more moist, and its vegetation is, 
therefore, more luxuriant. 


18. It contains several volcanoes, two of which, Fuego 
and Agua,’ were recently in a state of eruption. Destruc- 
tive earthquakes are of frequent occurrence. Lake Nica- 
ragua (né kA ra’ gwaA) is the largest lake. 


19. The principal products are coffee, dye-woods, and 
sugar. Gold, silver, and coal are found in the highlands. 


20. The inhabitants are, chiefly, meztizos and Indians. 
The white people are mainly of Spanish descent.* There 
are many Huropean merchants* and planters* in Balize 
and Costa Rica (kés’ta ré’ka). The language of the 
country is Spanish. 

21. Guatemala (ga té ma’la), the largest city of Central 
America, is the chief commercial port. 

22. San Salvador (sal va dor’) and Le'on are also cities 
of commercial importance. 


23. The West Indies comprise two chains of islands, 
extending south-east from the coast of North America. 


24. The Bahama (ba ha’ma) Islands, about 600 in 
number, are low, coral formations. Their climate is warm 


-and healthful. 


25. The sponge fisheries constitute the chief industry.® 

26. Oranges, lemons, and pine-apples are the principal 
fruits. Salt is obtained from the lagoons* of Turk’s 
Island, by evaporation. 

27. Nassau, the capital and commercial port, is situ- 
ated on Providence Island. 


ale THe REPUBLICS OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Name. Capital. Heports. 
Wicaragua.......... Managua, (mi nd/gwid)| Coffee, India rubber. 
Honduras sce cei Tegucigalpa....... ...| Coffee, hides, mahogany, India rubber. 
Guatemala......... Guatemala,....... ... Coffee, indigo. 
Costa Rica.-.....:: Samed OSs assess oe Coffee, fruits, sugar. 
{San Salvador | F 1 
San Salvador...... 1 founded, 1528) f°°-° Indigo, sugar, balsam. 
Balize (colony)..... (Baliz6.deess sccm. _...| Coffee, dye-woods, etc. 


2. Fuego (fwd'go), fire, and agua (i gwd), water. In 1541, a torrent of water, 
ejected from Agua, destroyed the city of Guatemala. The present city of Guate- 
mala, sometimes called New Guatemala, has been built near the site of the old city. 

3. The sponge of commerce is the skeleton of an animal that resembles a 
plant, growing from the bottom of the sea. In shallow water, the sponges are 
detached by means of long-handled shears. In deep water, trained divers are 
employed. ‘The sponges are first exposed to the hot sun, or buried in sand until 
the fleshy substance has decomposed. They are then washed, bleached, assorted, 
and shipped to various parts of the world. 

4. The West Indies are situated in the region of the cyclones of the Atlantic 
Ocean, and are, therefore, frequently visited by most destructive hurricanes, 

5. Rum is made by distilling fermented molasses. 

6. The turtle is one of the necessaries of life among the negro population. Its 
flesh is used for food, its oil is a substitute for butter, and the shell is wrought 
into ornamental and useful articles. 

7. The pitch, in the middle of the lake, is constantly boiling. 
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28. The Greater Antilles (dn til’ léz) 
islands of Cuba, Hayti (ha’ti, Jamaica, and Porto Rico. 
Their surface is mountainous; their climate and produc- 
tions are those of tropical regions. The population is 
made up of Spaniards, Creoles, and Negroes. 


comprise the 


29. Cuba exports sugar, molasses, coffee, fruits, tobacco, 
and cigars. Its forests contain ebony, mahogany, and 
rosewood. 


30. Havana, the capital, is the center of a vast com- 
merce. It is an important sugar market. 


31. Ma tan'zas also is an important city in Cuba. 


382. The Island of Hayti comprises two independent 
republics, Hayti and Santo Domingo (s&én’to add mén’go). 
The people and their rulers are Negroes. 

338. Port aw Prince is the capital of Hayti; and Santo 
Doningo, of Santo Domingo, 

384. Jamaica yields allspice, in addition to the products 
which are similar to those of the other islands. Rum 


is the principal export. Turtle-fishing® is important. 


35. Kingston is the capital. 
36. Porto Rico contains many large and fertile plains. 


37. The Lesser Antilles extend from Porto Rico to 
the mouth of the Orinoco River. 


38. St. Thomas, a free port, has an excellent harbor. 


39. Trinidad, the largest of the group, is famous for 
its mud volcanoes and its lake of pitch.’ 


40. The Bermudas are noted health resorts. 


A LANGUAGE LESSON IN TOPICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Hach pupil may write a letter about one or more of 
these countries and islands, as directed on page 32. 


A TOPICAL DIAGRAM. 
Kach pupil may prepare a Written Exercise on these 


QD 


countries and islands, as shown on page 32. 


8. Historical Notes.—San Salvador Island was discovered by Columbus on his 
first voyage to the New World. The Bahama Islands, Jamaica, and Trinidad belong 
to Great Britain; Cuba and Porto Rico, to Spain; Guadaloupe and Martinique 
(mir tt nék’), to France; and St. Thomas, etc., to Denmark. (See p. 105, § 12.) 

9. The Cubans have made several unsuccessful attempts to free themselves 
from the Spanish government. They are permitted to send a representative to the 
Spanish cortes (K07’ tes), or parliament. Since 1880, arrangements for the liberation 
of the slaves have been gradually carried out. The remains of Columbus are buried 
in one of the cathedrals of Hayana. ; 

10. Hayti was formerly a French possession. Prior to the French Revolution, 
most of the Negroes were slaves. In 1793, they revolted and obtained their free- 
dom. At this time, the English attempted to seize the island, but Toussaint 
Ouverture, a brave Negro, hastily raised an army, and repelled the invaders. 
L’Ouverture was appointed governor, and proved to be a statesman of extraordi- 
nary ability. Napoleon Bonaparte treacherously attempted to restore slavery; and, 
seizing l’Ouverture, conveyed him to France, where he died. The attempt was 
unsuccessful, for the Haytians revolted, and, in 1804, gained their independence, 

11. Santo Domingo became a republic in 1844. 

12. The region included in Central America was discovered by Columbus, in 
1502. It was made a Spanish possession in 1525, and so remained for about 300 
years. Several times, the republics were united as a confederation, but the union 
was not lasting. The last attempt was made in 1885, by General Barrios, the 
president of Guatemala. The attempt was resisted by the other republics, and 
the civil war which followed, ended in the defeat and death of Barrios. 

* de scént’, lineage, birth. mér’ chants, traders, traffickers. 

plant’ ers, agriculturists, generally on a a goon’, a marsh, or shallow lake, espe- 

large scale. cially one into which sea-water flows. 
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’ from the main-land? Which is the largest of this group? zs. Hast Tierra 
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Location.—In what part of the Western Hemi- 
sphere is South America? In what direction is it 
from North America? What isthmus joins South 
America to North America? What strait south of 
the continent ? 


Countries.— Which is the largest 


(See map of the Isthmus of Panama.Y In what 


—the San Francisco?—the Magdalena?— the Orinoco? Where is the Chagres (chi/ grés) River? 
direction, and into what, does it flow? What is 
being done to enable ships to cross the Isthmus? Near what two rivers will that canal 
pass? What waters will it connect, when it is completed? How does it pass the mountains ? 


country of South America?—the smallest? What 
countries border on the Caribbean Sea?—on the Atlantic Ocean?—on the Pacific Ocean ? 


Latitude “and Longitude. — What great circle What two countries have no sea-coast? What country is entirely west of the Andes 


crosses the morthern part of South America? What 
is reckoned from it? What tropic crosses South 
America? In what two zones is South America? 
What is the dividing line between the Northern 
and the Southern Hemisphere? Is the greater part 
of South America north, or south, of the Equator? 
What season of the year is it 
now in that part ? What is 
the length of the longest 
day at the Equator ?— 
at the parallel of 50°, 
south latitude? 
What parallel 
of latitude crosses 
the northern 
part of South 


of South America? 


America? 


America ? — the 


southern part ? 


Mountains? To what two countries does Tierra del Fuego belong? Which country extends 
farthest south? What is its most southern point? What two countries extend farthest 
north ? What country belongs to three European governments? Mention those governments. 


Climate. — Where is the Thermal Equator, or line of greatest heat? What is the mean 
temperature of the southern part of Brazil? What country is in the rainless region? In 
what part of South America would you find snow at no time during the year?—at all 
times ?—only in winter? In what months of the year is it winter, in the southern part 


Products.—In what parts of South America are cotton and sugar produced ?—coffee 
and bananas? Where are cattle extensively raised? In what country is gold found ? 
— diamonds? — copper ?— quicksilver? What medicinal bark is obtained in South 


Cities. — What is the capital of the largest country in South America ?—of the 
smallest ?—of the narrowest ?—of the most north-western ? 
—of the largest republic in South America ?—of the 


country which is drained by the Orinoco River ?— 
of the British Colony ?—of the Dutch Colony ?— 


of the French Colony ?—of Peru?—of Bolivia? 


How many de- 


grees between 
these parallels ? 
What countries 
and islands in the 
Eastern Hemisphere 
are between the same 

parallels? What me- 
ridian passes through 
the western part of 
South America? What 
part of North America 
is erossed by that 
meridian ? 


VIEW ON THE AMAZON. 


Outline. — What oceans wash the coasts of South 


What capital is very near the Equator? 


Commercial Geography. — Mention the 
sea-ports on the Caribbean Sea. In what 
direction does the ocean current flow 
near the north-eastern coast of South 
America ?—the eastern ?—the western ?— 
the north-western ?—the southern ? 
Which are warm currents?—cold cur- 
rents ? 


Would a ship sail with, or 


against, the current, in 


going from the Isth- 
mus to Cape St. 
Roque ?—from Cape 
St. Roque to the 


America? What sea north? Into what ocean does it 


Strait of Magel- 


open? What two gulfs open into that sea? What lake is 


lan ?—in sailing 


connected with the Gulf of Venezuela? Where is the Gulf 


around Cape 


of Paria (pi/redi)? What gulf indents the south-eastern coast 


Horn from the 


of South America ?—what bay? What gulf indents the north-west- 


Atlantie Ocean ? 


ern coast ?— what bay? Where is the Gulf of Penas (pén’yas)? 


Islands. — What islands north of South America? Which is at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Paria? What island at the mouth of the Amazon 
River? Where are the Falkland Islands? What group of islands forms 
the southern part of South America? What strait separates this group 


del Fuego, or King Charles South Land. Mention other islands in this group. 
What archipelago west of Chili? Where is the Island of Juan Fernandez 
(hoo din’ fér niin! déth)? Where is the Cho/nos Archipelago ?— Wellington Island ? — 
Chiloa (ché 16 a’) Island ?—where are the Chincha (cheen’ chil) Islands ?—Lo’ bos Islands? 


Capes.— Which is the northern cape of South America ?—the eastern? — the 
western ? What cape is north of that cape? What cape projects from the south- 
eastern part of Tierra del Fuego? Where is Cape Horn ?—Cape Frio (/ré’o)? 


Mountains. — What is the general direction of the mountains in the northern part of 
South America ?—eastern part?—western? Of what mountains in North America are the 
Andes a continuation? What three mountain ranges in the northern part of South America? 
What mountains in the eastern part of Brazil?—in the western part? What high peaks on 
the eastern boundary of Chili? Mention three volcanoes in the north-western part of South 
America. Which is the highest? (See profile) What volcano in the southern part of Peru? 


Lakes and Rivers.— What large lake in the northern part of South America?—in the 
western part? What lake in the south-eastern part? How far is it above the level of the 
sea? (See profile.) Mention the principal river of South America. In what country are its 
head waters? What small lakes are supposed to form its head waters? What two rivers 
drain those lakes? What is the general course of the Amazon? Where is its mouth? About 
how wide is its mouth? What country comprises most of the Valley of the Amazon? 
Mention its longest tributaries. Where is the Orinoco River? By what is the Orinoco con- 
nected with the Amazon? What short river forms part of the boundary of the Island of 
Marajo (mirizho’)? Mention its principal tributary. What wide, but short, river in the 
south-eastern part of South America? By what two rivers is it formed? Mention a large 
tributary of the Parana (pérdnd'). Where is the San Francisco River? Why are ic no 
large rivers west of the Andes? To what tributary, or place, is the Amazon navigable ?— 
the Orinoco?—the Madeira? Toward what points of the compass would you sail in ascend- 
ing the Amazon from its mouth to its source ?—the La Plata and Paraguay ?—the Tocantins? 


—along the 
coast of Peru ?— 
frome Perso 
the Isthmus ? 


Lf sO. So Ue: 
make a voyage 
around South 
America, what prod- 
uct, or products, could 
your ship receive at La 
Guayra (dé gui ri)? —at 
Georgetown? Of what capital 
city is La Guayra the sea-port ? 


STRAIT OF MAGELLAN. At what port could your ship ob- 


tain pepper? — drugs ? — coffee ? — sugar ? — hides ? — 
tallow ?—horns? Why? Of what uses are theseg 
articles? Where would you go for a cargo of cop- 
per ?—niter?—guano? Mention some of their uses. 

What part of South America is as far south of 
the Equator as your state is north of it? How do 
the seasons there compare with yours? 


Map Drawing.—To draw a map of South Amer- 
ica, construct an oblong diagram eight measures 
from east to west, by twelve measures from north 
to south. On the sides mark the four principal 
capes:— Cape, or Point, Gallinas, one and three 
fourths measures, and Cape Horn, three measures, 
from the left side; Cape Blanco, three and one 
fourth, and Cape St. Roque, three and one half 
measures from the upper side. Between them draw 
the outline of South America, then mark the 
mountains, rivers, countries, cities, etc. Each meas- 
ure represents the length of Kansas—400 miles. 
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1. Position.—South America, the southern part of the 
Western Continent, is situated chiefly in the Torrid Zone. 
Its southern extremity is in the South Temperate Zone. 


2. Size and Outline.—Its area is nearly twice that of 
the United States. In shape, it is a triangle, which tapers* 
to a point toward the south. The coast line has but few 
indentations. 


38. Surface.—Like North America, it has mountain ranges 
in the west and east, and a vast plain in the center. 

4. The Andean Plateau, the main axis of the conti- 
nent, extends along the entire western coast. It supports 
parallel ranges, which constitute the Andean System. Its 
high peaks are always covered with snow. The highest 
measured peak is Mount Aconcagua (4 kon ka’gwA), which 
is about 24,000 feet in height.! 
cano is Cotopaxi (k6 t6 pAks’6).? 


The most celebrated vol- 


5. The Brazilian highlands are. traversed by low, 
mountain ranges. ' 


6. The plateau of Guiana is covered with dense forests. 


7. The plains of South America cover about one 
half its area. The llanos (lyé’nos) of the Orinoco are tree- 
less plains. During the rainy season, they become a vast 
inland sea. With the disappearance of the water, comes 
a profusion of tropical vegetation, which quickly withers 
under the intense heat of the sun. 


8. The selvas of the Amazon are in the region of 


1. In Bolivia and Peru these ranges widen out, forming the Bolivian Plateau. 
Cross-spurs of mountains connect the parallel ranges, inclosing elevated parks sim- 
ilar to those of Colorado. The Andes are, in many places, very steep, with sharp 
cliffs and precipices, narrow passes, and deep chasms. The scenery is grand and 
beautiful. Here, travel and trade are conducted, chiefly, on the backs of horses, 
mules, and llamas (/d’ mds), and, sometimes, in chairs strapped to the backs of Indians. 
Chasms are crossed on suspension-bridges made of rope, or of wire. Among the peaks 
which are more than 20,000 feet above the level of the sea, are Sahama (sii hii/ma), Chim- 
borazo (chim b6 rd’ 20), and Sorata (sd rd/ td); and voleanoes Gualateiri (gud ld ta2 re) and 
Arequipa (@ r@ ké’ pi). Over 18,000 feet, in height, are voleanoes Atacama (été kd/ md), 
Antisana (dn  sé/nd), and Cotopaxi. The height of the snow-line, above which the 
mountains are covered with perpetual snow, is, in the tropical regions, 15,000 to 
18,000 feet; in Central Chili, 8,000 feet; and in Southern Chili, 3,000 feet. 

2. The volcanoes of the Andes are among the most in’ter esting physical 
features of the continent. There are several hundred extinct craters, and a large 
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LONG, EASTERN SLOPE,—JAPURA RIVER. 


heavy and almost daily showers. They are covered with 
forests, vines, and thick undergrowths. 


9. The pampas are covered with coarse grass, which 
makes them vast herding-places for cattle, horses, and 
sheep. They are treeless, and, in some places, barren. 

10. Lakes.—The largest lakes in South America are 
Maracaybo (mArakirbs) and Titicaca (tite ka’ka). The 
latter is 12,000 feet above the sea-level. 


11. Rivers.—On account of the nearness of the Andes 
to the Pacific, there are no large rivers west of those 
mountains. The Amazon, Orinoco, and La Plata, with 
their tributaries, drain nearly the whole eastern slope. 


12. The Amazon is the largest, and one of the longest 
rivers of the world. Its course is nearly along the Equator. 
Its highest source is within 70 miles of the Pacific 
Ocean. At its mouth, the river is nearly 200 miles wide. 
Its current and the freshness of its water are perceptible* 
200 miles out at sea.® 


Vi 


SELVAS OF AMAZON RB 


13. The basins of the Amazon and Orinoco are not ~ 


separated by any well-defined water-shed. The Cassiquiare 
(kA sé ké a’re) River, at the summit of the divide, sends 
part of its waters into the Rio Negro (ré’6 na’gr6), a trib- 
utary of the Amazon, and part into the Orinoco. 

14. The La Plata River and its tributaries flow from 
the Torrid Zone through the South Temperate Zone. Its 
course, therefore, is through regions differing from one 
another in climate and productions. The water-shed, 
which separates its basin from that of the Amazon, is 
low, and in the rainy season, covered with water. 


number that show constant signs of activity. The region of volcanic activity is, 
also, subject to violent earthquakes. In 1868, a series of earthquakes occurred, 
during which the cities of Tacna (taik/ ni), Tquique (@ ké’/ka), Arequipa, and Arica 
(a 7@’ kd) were destroyed. 

3. The source of the Amazon has not been determined. Some geographers 
consider the Apurimac (@ poo 72 mak’), a tributary of the Ucayale (60 x7 da’la@), the 
chief source; others, a small lake near the town of Pasco. The Amazon River is not 
confined to a single channel; in its lower course, it flows through an intricate 
net-work of minor channels. At all seasons of the year, canoe portage is possible 
between the Amazon and the Orinoco. 

4. Quito, Cuzco, Potosi, Bogota, and Pasco have elevations varying from 
8,500 to 14,000 feet. In a day’s ride, among the tropical Andes, one may find all 
gradations of climate, with their characteristic vegetable products. 

* ti’ per, to become smaller gradually toward one end. 
per ¢ép’ ti ble, discernible, capable of being perceived. 
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15. Soil—The soil is fertile in nearly all parts of the 
continent. The southern part, however, is barren, rocky, 
and desolate. 


16. Climate.—The climate along the sea-coast is gener- 
ally warm, except in the south. In the interior of the 
lowland plains, the heat is almost intolerable. 


17. On the plateaus and western slope of the conti- 
nent, the climate is noted for its mildness. Many of the 
cities within the Torrid Zone are situated at such great 
heights that their climate is that of perpetual spring.4 


18. Jn the Torrid Zone, the prevailing winds are from 
the east. The moisture they bring falls between the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Andes Mountains. The Andes 
are here so high that they intercept* all the moisture, 
causing long, narrow strips of desert between them and 
the Pacific. 


19. In the South Temperate Zone, these conditions are 
reversed.* The rain-bearing winds being from the west, 
the rainless region is east of the Andes. 


20. Vegetation—The selvas of the Amazon produce a 
wonderful variety of ornamental woods, such as mahogany, 
rosewood, vegetable-ivory, and tortoise-shell wood. The 
India rubber, cacao, and cocoa-palm trees are abundant.5 


21. The lowlands abound in wild grasses, and on the 
mountain slopes, are found the cinchona-tree (sin ko’na® 
and many kinds of medicinal plants. 


5. The India rubber tree, when tapped, gives out a milky juice, which is 
received in a clay cup, or jar, placed at the incision in the trunk. The juice is 
dried and colored black by exposure to the heat and smoke of a fire. The ivory-nut 
contains a fluid which hardens into a substance resembling ivory. rom what animals 
is iwory obtained? The cacao-tree bears beans, or seeds, from which chocolate and 
cocoa are made. Chdc/o late is a paste composed of the roasted kernel, ground and 
mixed with sugar and cinnamon, or vanilla. The cocoa-palm bears cocoa-nuts. 

6. Cinchona is a kind of tree which grows exclusively on the Andes. It was 
so named from the wife of Count Cinchon, Viceroy of Peru, in the seventeenth 
century, who, by its use, was cured of intermittent fever. From its bark, called 
Peruvian bark, qgui/nine is made. 

7%. Manioce (md/ni dc) flour is prepared from the root of the cas’/sa va plant. 
The dried pulp,* when ground, is an excellent substitute for flour. The milky 
fluid, when left to stand, deposits a fine starch, which, when washed and dried, 
is the tapioca (tdépid’ca) of commerce. 

8. The boa-constrictor often attains a length of 30 feet. The South American 
monkeys are small; and, unlike the monkeys of the Old World, have prehensile* 
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XINGU RIVER. 


22. The chief cultivated plants are coffee, sugar-cane, 
cotton, tobacco, indigo, manioc,’ and spices. 


23. Animals.—In the Torrid Zone, are found the jaguar 
(jag a dr’), the largest carnivorous* animal of the continent, 
several species of monkeys, the boa-constrictor, tapir, enor- 
mous bats, and reptiles.® 


24. Farther south, the peccary, ant-eater, and arma- 
dillo are numerous. In the mountainous regions, are 
the lla’ma and vicufia (vé koon’ ya).8 

25. The condor, the largest bird of flight, lives in the 
Andes Mountains. Parrots and other birds of beautiful 
plumage abound in the tropical forests. 


26. Minerals——South America is rich in minerals. A 
large part of the silver now in use in the world was 
obtained from the Andes Mountains. Gold is mined in 
Colombia and Brazil. Peru is the chief source of niter.* 


27. People.—Indians are the native inhabitants of South 
America. They were preceded by a civilized people, who 
disappeared soongatter the conquest of the country by 
the Spaniards. 

28. Most of the civilized inhabitants are of mixed 
blood, being descendants of the Spaniards and native 
Indians. They speak the Spanish language. The people 
of Brazil are, chiefly, of Portuguese descent, and speak the 
Portuguese lanféuage. There are, also, many Negroes. 


29. Industries.—The chief industries of the inhabitants 
of South America are herding,* agriculture, and mining. 


tails. The peceary (pék/kary) is a species of wild hog, very savage in its nature. 
The ant-eater is noted for its long, worm-like tongue, which is covered with 
a viscous* fluid. This fluid attracts the ants, and they cluster upon the tongue of 
the animal, which quietly makes a meal of the unwary* insects. The ar ma dil’lo 
is so named from the horny scales which constitute an effectual armor for its 
body. When attacked, it rolls itself into a ball. It burrows in the earth, where 
it remains during the day-time. The vicuna and alpaca (a pdk’ a) are valuable for 
their fine, woolly hair, used in making delicate fabrics. They resemble the guanaco 
(gua né/kd) and the lama. The Ilama, a species of sheep, resembles a camel. It is 
used as a beast of burden. Reptiles (rep’tils) are animals which creep, such as 
snakes, lizards, etc. The tapir (td pir) resembles a pig, but is much larger, and has 
a short proboscis. The tapir of South America is all black, while that of Asia ig 
partly white, or light colored. 
* in ter cépt’, to stop on its passage. 

re versed’, changed to the contrary. 

car niv' o rots, feeding on flesh. 

pulp, soft animal, or vegetable, matter. 


nv ter, saltpeter. vis’ cous, sticky. 
herd’ ing, the care of cattle, horses, etc. 
pre hén’ stile, adapted to seize, or grasp, 
un wd’ ry, not cautious, 
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30. The Empire of Brazil, the largest country of South America, is the only monarchy in the New World. It is 


almoge 9 01 yt sees aera nOnes, 31. Jt comprises the eastern plateau and the basins of the 
Amazon and the La Plata. The northern and western parts are 
low, swampy, and, during the rainy season, completely inundated. 

32. Near the coast, the valleys are rich and well cultivated. 

33. The greater part of the country has a tropical climate. 
The southern part has a temperate climate. 

34. Coffee, colton, sugar, tobacco, rice, grain, tropical fruits, nuts, 
and spices are raised in abundance. 

35. The leading industries are cattle-raising and agriculture. 

36. The natives live in the interior. The ruling people are 
the Portuguese, or their descendants. 

37. Rio Janeiro, the capital, is the largest city in South America. 
Its chief exports are coffee and India rubber.” 

88. Bahia (ba é’a) is the center of the di’a mond trade." 


39. Recife (ra sé’ fa) exports coffee, sugar, and dye-woods. 

40. The Andes Republics, comprising the United States of 
Colombia,” Ec ua dor’, Peru, Bolivia, and. Chili (chil’e), occupy the 
mountainous region along the coast of the Pacific Ocean. 

41. The coast is steep, affording very few harbors. 

42. The surface is rugged. The high plateaus are sterile, but 
the mountain sides and the valleys afford pasturage, and yield 
grain and other products. 

43. This region is subject to earthquakes, and it contains some 
of the most celebrated volcanoes in the world. 


44, The governments are republican in form, modeled after our 
own; but they are subject to frequent revolutions. 

45. Bogota (bd go ta’), the capital of the United States of Colom- 
bia, although near the Equator, has a temperate climate all the year.® 


. 46. Panama (pan ama’), on the isthmus, is the largest and most 
ej*\ important city. It is connected by railroad with Colon (ko 1l6n%, or 
‘  <As'pin wall. Its climate is tropical and unhealthy. 

47. Quito (ké’ts), the capital of Ecuador, is situated on a very 
high plateau, surrounded by volcanoes. 


48. Guayaquil (gwia kel’) is the chief commercial city. 
49. Lima (lé’ma), a few miles from the coast, is the capital of 
Peru. Its port is Callao (cal 14’6). 
- 50. Arequipa (A ra ké’ p&) was several times destroyed by earth- 
quakes. 


51. La Paz (A path) is the capital and largest city of Bolivia. 


9. Brazil is divided into provinces, each of which is governed by a president, appointed 
by the emperor. The laws are made by the general assembly, consisting of senators and depu- 
ties, elected by the people. Slavery has been abolished in some of the provinces; and in the 
others, gradual emancipation has been provided for, by law. The area of Brazil is about as 
great as that of the United States, while its population is less than one fifth. 

10. Rio Janeiro (7% 0 ja n2’7d) is situated on a bay, celebrated for its beauty. 

11. Bahia has one of the finest harbors of South America. 

12. The population of the United States of Colombia (/3 75/2 @), about equal to that of 
Illinois, is about one half Spaniards, one third Negroes, and one sixth Indians. 

13. Bogota, although within four and a half degrees of the Equator, has a climate of 
perpetual spring, due to its altitude of nearly 9,000 feet. Its wet seasons are our spring and 
autumn; its dry seasons, our summer and winter. It is warmest in February, and coldest in 
December. Grain is sown twice a year. Most of the houses are built but one story high, owing 
to the frequency of earthquakes. There are, however, many large, splendid buildings. 

INDIA RUBBER-TREES. (See page 95, note 5.) 14. A ship-canal is now being built across the Isthmus of Panama. 


THE PLAINS IN THE WET SEASON. 


52. Chili is the most powerful and enterprising of the 
Spanish-American republics. 

53. It ts situated on the western slope of the Andes, 
and extends from the Bay of Arica to Cape Horn.% 


54. Along the coast are numerous islands, which are 


~ rich in guano* and niter. 


55. Its cluomate is temperate and moist. 


56. The people are, chiefly, of Spanish origin. They 
are active, industrious, and intelligent. 
57. Santiago (san té A’go) is the capital. Valparaiso 


(vAl p& ri’so) is the largest commercial city on the west 
coast of South America.” 


58. The Argentine (Ar’gén tin) Republic is a broad and 
level country, comprising most of the pampas. 

59. The people,are engaged in herding, and in prepar- 
ing dried beef, hides, tallow, and horns for export. 


15. Chili is the same in extent from north to south as the United States from 
east to west,—about 2,600 miles. 

16. The people of Chili are, chiefly, a mixture of Spanish and Indians. About 
one fifth are of pure Spanish blood. Schools are numerous. Next to the United 
States, Chili is the most prosperous nation on the Pacific Coast of the Western Con- 
tinent. It is freer from revolution than any other republic in South America. 

17. Santiago is a beautiful city, situated on a fertile plain, 2,000 feet above the 
sea-level, and 120 miles inland. It is connected with Valparaiso by railroad. 

18. Other important Cities.—_In Brazit,—Pé rd is a great India rubber port. 

19. In Unirep States oF CoLtompBia,—Popayan (po pi an’), situated 6,000 feet above 
the sea-level, was the first city built in this region by Europeans. Cdr ta g@/na, a 
sea-port, is low, hot, and unhealthy. 

20. In Pervu,—Cuzco (koos’ko), the ancient residence of the Inca sovereigns, is 
situated on a plateau, at an elevation of about 11,500 feet. 

21. In Bortv1a,—C6 cha bam’ bé is over 8,300 feet above the sea-level. Nearly all 
its houses are but one story high. Sucre (soo’ kra) was once the capital of Bolivia. 
Potosi (pd t6 se’) is more than 12,000 feet above the sea-level. 

22. In Curi1,— Concepcion was several times destroyed by earthquakes. It is now 
a well-built city, and has an active trade, exporting grain, hides, tallow, and beef. 

23. In ARGENTINE ReEpuBtLic,—06r’ dd vd is situated in a beautiful valley, and 
carries on a large trade in hides and wool. Mendozu (men do/tha) is less than 3,000 


THE PLAINS IN THE DRY SEASON, 


60. Buenos Ayres (bd’nus a’ riz), the capital and 
largest city, has an extensive commerce. 

61. Paraguay (pAaragwy7) and Uruguay (co roo 
gwr) resemble the Argentine Republic, in surface, 
products, and the occupations of the people. 

62. Mon te vid'e o, the capital of Uruguay, is an 
important commercial city. 


638. Asuncion (Asoon the on’) is the capital of Paraguay. 
64. Venezuela (vén e zwé’la) lies almost entirely within 
the basin of the Orinoco. Its climate is tropical. 

65. The people are engaged in cattle-raising and agri- 
culture. Hides, meat, tallow, coffee, cocoa (ko’ko), cotton, 
sugar, and dye-woods are exported. 


66. Caracas (ka r&’ kas) is the capital. 
suffered from earthquakes. 


It has frequently 


67. Guiana (gé &’n&) embraces three colonies,—British, 
French, and Dutch. Its products are like those of Venezuela. 

68. Oayenne (ka yen’) is the capital of French Guiana; 
Georgetown, of British Guiana: 
mar’i bo), of Dutch Guiana. 


and Paramaribo (para 


A LANGUAGE LESSON IN TOPICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Hach pupil may write a letter about South America, 
as dvrected on page 82. 
A TOPICAL DIAGRAM. 
Hach pupil may prepare a Written Hxercise on South 
America, as shown on page 22. 


feet above sea-level. It was overthrown by an earthquake, in 1869. Tts trade with 
Chili and Buenos Ayres is important. The elevation of the mountain pass on the 
road connecting it with Santiago, is nearly 13,000 feet. 

24. Historical Notes.—South America was discovered by Columbus, in 1498, near 
the mouth of the Orinoco. The early Spanish discoverers found an Indian village 
near Lake Maracaybo, built over the water on piles. As it reminded them of 
Venice, they called it Venezuela, which means Little Venice. 

25. Bal b6’d, in 1518, crossed the Isthmus, and was the first white man who 
saw the Pacific Ocean, from the coast of the Western Continent; but, long before 
all this, the ancient Peruvians had lived there. They had built strong cities, fine 
temples, great aqueducts, and splendid roads and bridges, ruins of which still 
remain. Peru was inyaded by the Spaniards, under Pizarro (pé 2dr’o0), who cruelly 
treated the natives, destroying their cities and plundering their temples. 

26. South America was thus conquered and settled by Spaniards, except Brazil, 
which was settled by Portuguese, and Guiana, which was settled by British, Dutch, 
and French. 

27. About 300 years afterward, the people of the countries of South America 
(except Guiana), declared themselves independent of Spain and Portugal. 

28. Simon Bol/i var was the most distinguished general and patriot of South Amer- 
ica. He was called the “Liberator,” also the ‘‘ Washington of South America.” 

* gud/no,a manure; a fertilizer. 
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CROSS EUROPE ON 45° Mt.Elboorzh. 
CARPATHIAN MTS. 
- HUNG M ON. aMt.Tatra . 


GENERAL QUESTIONS. 


Location.—In which hemisphere is Europe? In what 
part? What ocean north?—west? Which exerts the greater 
influence upon the climate of Europe? How? What natural 
boundaries has Europe on the east? From what do they sep- 


“arate Europe? In what direction would you travel from 


Europe, to reach the largest sea in the world? Mention it. 


Latitude and Longitude.—What part of Europe is crossed 
by the parallel of 60° north latitude? How many miles make 
a degree of longitude on that parallel? What is the length of 
the longest day there? What part of Europe is crossed by the 
parallel of 40° north latitude? How many miles make a degree 
on that parallel? What is the length of the longest day on the 
parallel of 40° north latitude ? 


What part of Europe is crossed by the Arctic Circle ?—by 
the meridian of Greenwich? What meridian nearly coin- 
cides with the general trend of the Ural Mountains? What 
meridian is the boundary between the Eastern and the 
Western Hemisphere? (See page 27.) What island is crossed 
by this meridian? How many degrees of longitude between 
the Ural Mountains and the western coast of Ireland ? 


When it is noon at London, what time is it at St. Peters- 
burg ?—at Berlin?—at Queenstown, Ireland? If a steamer 
should leave Queenstown at six o’clock A. M., and a telegram 
be sent to it from St. Petersburg at six o’clock, A. M., the 
same day, how long before the departure of the steamer would 
the message be received, allowing thirty minutes for trans- 
mission? When it is sunrise at the Caspian Sea, what time 
is it at the capital of Portugal? Mention that eapital. What 
is the difference in time between Berlin and Constanti- 
nople? 


Outline. — What three arms of the Arctic Ocean indent the 
northern shore of Europe? What two seas are west of Europe ? 
Where is the Bay of Biscay ?— Black Sea ?— Caspian Sea ? By 
what are the waters of the Atlantic Ocean and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea connected? What three seas are arms of the Med- 
iterranean Sea? What countries have no sea-coast ? 


What arm of the White Sea indents the northern shore of 
Russia? What three gulfs are arms of the Baltic Sea? By 
what are the Baltic and North seas connected? What coun- 
tries are separated by these waters? What channel and sea 
between England and Ireland? What channel and strait be- 
tween England and France? What gulf indents the shore of 
France ?—of Italy?—of Turkey? What countries are sepa- 
rated by the Strait of Otranto ?— what waters are connected 
by it? In what direction is the Archipelago from Greece? 


Through what sea and straits must the waters of the Black 
Sea flow, to reach the Mediterranean Sea? What arm of the 
Black Sea indents the southern shore of Russia? What strait 
connects these two seas? How much below the sea-level is the 
surface of the Caspian Sea? (See sectional diagram at foot of map.) 


Islands.— What three islands north of Russia? What 
islands north-west of Norway ? What large island west of Nor- 
way, and north-west of Scotland ? What islands in the Baltic 
Sea? Where are the British Isles? Where is the Island of 
Corsica ?— Sardinia ?— Sicily ?— Malta ? — Candia ? — Cyprus ? 
What group of islands east of Spain ?— west of Greece ? 


Peninsulas.—What two countries form the Scandina- 
Vian Peninsula? oxs. Norway and Sweden, What waters 


apg el wee Jl ead 


nearly surround this peninsula? What two countries form 
a peninsula in the south-western part of Europe? What is 
the peninsula called? ons. The Iberian Peninsula. What two 
peninsulas in the southern part of Europe? Which penin- 
sula of Europe projects in a northerly direction? What 
waters almost surround this peninsula? What peninsula 
in the southern part of Russia? Where is Lapland ? 


Capes.— Mention the most northern cape of Europe ?— the 
most southern? What two capes project from the north- 
western part of Spain? What cape projects from the south- 
western part of Portugal?—from the southern part of 
Italy ? 


Mountains.— Which country of northern Europe is the 
most mountainous? What mountains are in that country? 
In what general direction do they extend? What mountains 
between France and Spain? In what direction do they ex- 
tend? What mountains between Italy and Switzerland? In 
what direction do they extend ? 


What mountains in Italy? In what direction do they ex- 
tend? What mountains north of Turkey? In what direction 
do they extend? What mountains in the north-western part 
of Spain ?—in the southern part ?—in the eastern part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy ?—on the eastern boundary of 
Russia ?— on its southern boundary ? What two high peaks on 
the southern border? What celebrated volcano in Italy ?—in 
Sicily ?—in Iceland? Which is the highest peak of the Alps? 


Lakes and Rivers.— What two large lakes in Russia? 
What two in Sweden? What two rivers flow into the Caspian 
Sea? What large river flows into the Sea of Azoy (é 20v’)?— 
into the north-western part of the Black Sea?—into the 
western side of that sea? What rivers of Hurope flow 
into the Arctic Ocean or its arms? In which country of 
Europe are they? In what general direction do the rivers 
of Sweden flow? Why? Mention the principal rivers of 
Germany. Where do they 


100 Miles. 200 Miles. 
have their sources? Into = 
what waters do they flow? = oe Py agg 
In what direction do they eS 
flow? Why? Which is the == = Pitse 
largest river in Italy ? Yam = 


What river in France 


flows into the English Chan- = 
nel?—into the Gulf of =) 
Lyons? What two flow 18 
into the Bay of Biscay? y 


What river of Spain flows 
east? Into what does it 
flow? What three rivers 
flow west? Into what do 
they flow? Where is the 
source of the Danube River ? 
What is its general course? 
Where are its mouths ? 


Wales England 

- Cader Idris Mt.,—2, Severn R.,—3. Central 

Plain,—4. East Anglican Hills,—5. Snowdon 
Mt.,—6. Cumbrian Mts.,—7. Cheviot Hills. 


Countries.—Which is the 
largest country of Europe ? 
What five countries border 
on Russia? What country between Norway and the German 
Empire? Where is Turkey ?— Greece ? — Servia ? — Bulgaria ? — 
Eastern Roumelia? What countries form islands, or parts 
of islands ? 


pat 


Climate.— Which is warmer, Eastern, or Western, Eu- 
rope? What part of Europe is crossed by the isotherm of 40° 
Fahr. ?—of 50°?—of 70°? Which are the coldest countries ? 


Products. — Mention some of the useful minerals found in 
Germany,—in Sweden. Where is the most timber obtained ? 
How far north do trees grow ?—rye and 
oats? Where is the grain section ? 
How far north is wheat cultivated ? 
What countries are noted for their pro- 
duction of wines ?—of silks? Where is 
cork obtained ?— olive oil ? 


Europe. Of what country is it the cap- 
ital? What city is the capital of Nor- 
way ?—of Sweden ?—of Russia? Of what 
country is Copenhagen the eapital ? 
How is it situated? What city is the 
capital of the German Empire ?—of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy? Of what 
country is The Hague the capital ?— 
Brussels ?—Bern? What city is the cap- 
ital of France ?—of Italy ?— Turkey? 
Of what country is Lisbon the capital ? 


OM Scotland 


Mp; Srctron.— 1. Sleat 
ane L. Linnhe,—3. —Athens? What city is the capital of 


Ben Nevis,—4. Grampian Spain ?—of Roumania ? —Servia ?— Bul- 


Mis.,—5. North Sea,—6. Ben 
Macdhui (Cairngorm Mts.). 


SoutHEern Sxction.—7, Ar- = 
ran,—8. Firth of Clyde,—9. Commercial Geography. — Men- 


Glasgow,—10. Pentland tion the principal sea-ports on the At- 
Hills, —1. Bdinburgh, — 12. , : 
ATO Or TEE lantic Coast. (See red names on small chart.) 
What sea-ports on the Baltic and the 
North Sea? What sea-ports on the 
Mediterranean Sea? 


garia? Which is the coldest capital? 


On what waters would you sail from 
London to Constantinople? In what di- 
rection would you go by railroad from 
Paris to Rome? 


Map Drawing.—Locate North Cape; 
and, in an easterly direction, at the dis- 
tance of two and one half measures, 
locate the mouth of the Kara (kira) 
River; between these! points draw the 
northern boundary of Europe; in a 
south-westerly direction, four measures 
from the mouth of the Kara River, lo- 
cate the mouth of the Ural River, and 
draw'the eastern boundary; thence, in 
a south-westerly direction, four and a ‘Southern ilvdland 
quarter measures, locate Cape Matapan, MrpzzSxcmox.—1. Connemara 
and draw the south-eastern boundary; fs. —2. Galway, —3. Shan- 
thence, to Cape St. Vincent, four and a wii. tore 
half measures, draw the southern bound- —6. Mac Gillicuddy Reeks,— 
ary ; and thence six and three fourths pe oles 
measures to North Cape, draw the west- —10. wexford,—11. Galty Mts., 
ern boundary. —12 . Wicklow Mts. 


To draw maps of England, Scotland, and Ireland, construct 
for each an oblong frame, and proceed as directed on page B87. 
What is the extent of England from north to south ?—from 
east to west? What is the extent of Scotland from north 
to south?—from east to west, including its islands? What 
is the length of Ireland ?—its width? 


Cities.— Mention the largest city in 
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ATLANTIO OCEAN. 


HUROPE. 


1. Position.—Europe is a peninsula, projecting from 
Asia. Itis situated, chiefly, in the North Temperate Zone, 
and is in the same latitude as the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada. 

2. Size and Outline.—Excepting Australia, Europe is 
the smallest of the grand divisions. It is a little larger 
than the United States.! 

8. In the relative extent of coast, Europe surpasses 
every other grand division. It is partly to the great 
number of indentations of the coast, that Europe owes its 
commercial supremacy. 


4, Islands.—The islands of Europe constitute about 
one twentieth of its area. Of these, the British Isles are 
the largest and most important.’ 


5. Surface.—The greater part of the continent is low 
and level. Russia and all the territory bordering on the 
North and Baltic seas constitute a vast plain, called Low 
Kurope. The basin of the Caspian Sea and much of the 
Netherlands are below the sea-level. 


BRITISH ISLES,—ENGLISH CHANNEL,—STRAIT OF DOVER,—NORTH SEA. 


BALTIC SEA, 


NORTHERN GERMANY, 


DENMARK, 


6. A high plateau, extending along the southern part 
of the continent, is known as High Europe. This plateau 
is surrounded by the irregular and broken mountain 
ranges which constitute the Alpine (&l’pin) System, the 
main axis of the continent. 

7. The Alps are the highest range. The other princi- 
pal ranges are the Pyr’enees, Ap’en nines, Balkan (bal kan’), 
Car pa’thian, and Caucasus mountains. 

8. The Scandinavian Mountains form the north-west- 
ern border; and the Ural, the north-eastern. 

9. The valleys of the Danube and the Po are noted for 
their fertility. 

10. Glaciers—The Alps have long been celebrated for 
the number and extent of their glaciers among which are 
the sources of the Rhine, Rhone, Po, and several tribu- 
taries of the Dan’ ube.! 

11. Lakes.—The chief lake region of Europe is in North- 
western Russia. Lake Ladoga (lad’6 ga) is the largest lake. 


12. The lakes in Switzerland, especially Geneva and 
Constance, are celebrated for their beautiful scenery. 
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ATLANTIO OCEAN,—FRANOE, THE RHONE AND ITS DELTA. 

1. The extreme length of Europe from north-east to south-west is about 3,500 
miles. The population is about six times that of the United States. 

2. Its water boundary, if a continuous line, would reach four fifths of the 
distance around the world. 

3. The British Isles are separated from the continent by the North Sea, which 
has an average depth of about 600 feet. There is much evidence* to show that 


MEDITERRANEAN SEA. 


ALPS,—MT. BLANO,—SWITZERLAND. PO RIVER AND VALLEY. 


they were formerly a part of the main-land. Sicily, Corsica, Sardinia, and the 
Balearic (ddl e dr’ik) Islands are projecting portions of a volcanic chain, in the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

4. The marks of glaciers of a former age are noticeable throughout Europe. 
The plains between the Baltic and Black seas are strewn with bowlders* and drift* 
from the Scandinavian plateau. England and Scotland are also strewn with 
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23 


RUSSIA, FROM THE BALTIO SEA TO THE URAL MOUNTAINS. 


There are many salt lakes in Russia, most of which are 
situated in the basin of the Caspian Sea. 


13. Rivers.—The two principal water-sheds of Europe 
are the Alps and the Valdai (val’ai) Hills). The Rhine, 
Rhone, Elbe, Danube, and other rivers flow from the former; 
the Dwina (dwée’na), Don, Duna, and Volga, from the latter. 


14. Most of the rivers of Western Europe are con- 
nected with one another by canals, and are navigable. 

15. Climate.—Europe enjoys a more equable climate 
than any other grand division situated in corresponding 
latitudes. Its mildness is due, chiefly, to the south-west- 
erly winds, which are warmed by the water of the Gulf 
Stream.5 


16. Rain is most abundant on the western coasts. 


17. Vegetation—The extremes of luxuriance* and 


‘sterility* which characterize other continents are not 


found in Europe. 

18. The tuwndras, or frozen marshes, of the Arctic Slope 
are covered with mosses and willows. South of this region, 
is a belt of dense forest, chiefly of pine, oak, elm, and ash. 


fa VV | Or HiGH EUROPE. 


VOLGA RIVER. 


19. Grains, hemp, flax, and tobacco are cultivated in 
the central regions. The cultivation of the grape, olive, 
orange, lemon, fig, mulberry, and cotton is confined, chiefly, 
to the Mediterranean Coast. 


20. Animals.—Most of the wild animals have disap- 
peared. The reindeer, white bear, and other animals 
valuable for their furs, are, however, found in the more 
thinly settled regions; the wolf and wild boar are com- 
mon in the forests; and the chamois (sham! my) and i’ bex 
inhabit the Alpine heights. 

21. Waterfowl are numerous. The sardine (cdr deen), 
herring, pilchard, anchovy (An cho’ vy), and other fish suit- 
able for food, abound in the surrounding waters. 


22. Minerals.—Coal, iron, and copper are very widely 
distributed. Silver, zinc, and lead are plentiful in the 
central highlands; quicksilver, niter, sulphur, and salt, in 
volcanic regions. Coral of great beauty and value is 
obtained in the Mediterranean Sea. 

23. People.— The inhabitants of Europe, numbering 
about 830,000,000, belong to the Caucasian and Mon go’ 
lian races. 


ADRIATIO SEA,—AUSTRIA,—DANUBE BIVER AND VALLEY, 


till* and bowlders; each bowlder having a face ground flat, and scored with par- 
allel scratches. 

5. The port of Hammerfest, the most northern town in Europe, situated about 
three degrees north of the Arctic Circle, is never ice-bound. This is due to the 
influence of the winds and water from the Gulf Stream. Toward the eastern border 
of Europe, however, the climate is subject to great extremes of heat and cold. 
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CARPATHIAN MOUNTAINS, BLACK SEA. 


ROUMANIA,—BULGARIA. 


6. Point to and mention, the principal mountains, rivers, and cities represented 
in these transcontinental views. * drift, loose earth and rocks distributed 
* lux w ri ance, over-abundance. over parts of the earth’s surface. 
év’i dence, testimony, proof. This now, also, refers to water forced 

ste ril’ i ty, barrenness, unproductiveness. onward by an ocean current. 
bowl der, a large, smooth stone. til, a deposit of clay, sand, and gravel, 
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Location. — What do the British Isles comprise? By what waters 
are they surrounded? Which country has the most irregular coast line? 
Which contains the most mountains ? 


Latitude, Longitude, and Climate.—What parallel of latitude crosses 
the southern part of England?—the northern part of Scotland? What 
parts of North America and Asia are between these parallels? (See mar- 
gins of the map.) What is the longitude of places on the meridian which 
passes through Greenwich, near London? What is the mean annual 
temperature of the southern part of England ?—of Newfoundland, at the 
same latitude —51°? (See brown numbers in left margin.) What is the mean 
annual temperature of the northern parts of England and Ireland ?—of 
Labrador, at the same latitude? What is the chief cause of this dif- 
rerence in temperature? (See page 1h, paragraphs th and 15.) 


Cities. — Mention the principal city in the British Isles,—in Scotland, 
—in Ireland. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


In what direction from England is France ?— Ireland ? — Scotland ? 
What natural boundary between England and Scotland? What sea 
north-west of England? What channel south ?—south-west? What 
island south of England? What group of islands near the coast of 
France belongs to England? ozs.— Channel Islands. What cape projects 
from the south-western part of England? 


What mountains in the north-west ?—south-east ?—south-west ? 


Mention two of-the longest rivers in England. On which is London 
situated? Into what does that river flow? Into what does the Severn 
flow? What minerals are found in England and Wales? (See small chart.) 
Mention the principal manufactures,—the principal fisheries. 


What large sea-port in the north-western part of England? On 
what river is Liverpool? Where is Newcastle ?—Birmingham (bé” ming tim) ? 


SCOTLAND. 


What firths indent the eastern coast of Scotland ?—its northern and 


western coasts? What firth south of Scotland? What water separates 
Scotland from Ireland? What islands north ?—north-west ? 

In what part of Scotland are the Highlands ?—the Lowlands? Mention 
two mountain ranges. Mention four mountain peaks. (See sectional diagrum 
under map.) What river between Scotland and England? Mention the 
principal rivers, — lakes, —cities. What city is on the Clyde River? 
What is the length of the longest day at the northern part of Scotland ? 


IRELAND. 


What bays indent the west coast of Ireland? Where is Dublin Bay? 
— Cork Harbor? Which is the most northern cape of Ireland?—the 
most southern? Where is the Giant's Causeway ? 


In what part of Ireland are its lowlands? Which are the principal 
mountains of Ireland? Which is the largest lake, or lough, in Ireland? 
What beautiful lakes in the south-west ? 


Which is the longest river of Ireland? Through what two lakes 
does it flow? What are the principal products? What city is the me- 
tropolis and capital? "Which is the largest city in the north?—in the 
south ? 


Commercial Geography.— Which are the principal sea-ports of 
England ?—of Scotland ?—of Ireland? At what port in the southern part 
of Ireland do steamers stop, on their way to and from Liverpool? 


EXPLANATION OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS.—In the center, the Houses of Parliament, Lon- 
don; at the top, a view in the lake region of England; on the right, a street in Dublin; 
on the left, the Giant’s Causeway; at the bottom, on the left, Edinburgh, with castle in 
the distance ; at the bottom, on the right, the Clyde River. 
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24. The British Empire comprises the British Isles, 
Australia, New Zealand, and possessions in North America, 
India, South Africa, and other parts of the world. It 
covers about one sixth of the land surface, and is the 
most powerful and populous empire of the world. 


25. The British Isles include Great Britain and Ire- 
land, besides a number of small islands near them. 


26. Their outline, or coast, is very irregular, having 
many excellent bays and harbors, wonderfully adapted 
to commerce. 


27. Great Britain and Ireland, with less than half 
the area of Texas, have a population about three fifths 
that of the United States. 


28. Great Britain is divided into three parts, England, 
Scotland, and Wales. 

29. Its surface is rugged in the north, and level in 
the south. It is well watered by beautiful rivers, many 
of which are navigable. These furnish water-power for 
manufacturing. 

30. The principal foreign possessions of Great Britain 
are the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, British 
Guiana, India, Australia, New Zealand, and Cape Colony. 

31. The sotl of England and of the lowlands of Scot- 
land! is very fertile, and carefully cultivated. Fine horses, 
cattle, and sheep are raised in England. 

32. The agricultural products are wheat, oats, hops, 
barley, and potatoes. 

33. Grain and provisions, in immense quantities, are 
annually imported to England from Russia, Austria, and 
the United States. 


34. In Ireland, the surface of the land is undulating, 
and the soil, productive. Flax, hemp, and potatoes are 
the principal crops.? 

35, The mountainous regions in the north of England, 
and in Wales, are very rich in minerals. Coal, iron, lead, 
tin, copper, zinc, and salt are abundant.’ 

36. The best wooden and tron ships are built in En- 
gland and Scotland, and the English flag floats over ships 
in every quarter of the globe. Almost half a milion men 
are engaged in sailing these vessels. 


37. The manufactures of England, stimulated by the 
presence of vast stores of iron and coal, are very exten- 


1. The Lowlands of Scotland are in the south; the Highlands, in the north. 

2. Owing to the influence of the Gulf Stream, the climate of Ireland is mild 
and moist, and its fields are fresh and green throughout the year—hence its pop- 
ular title, Emerald * Isle. Labrador, although in the same latitude, is covered 
with snow nearly all the year. 

3. The value of the coal annually produced in the British Isles is about 
$250,000,000; and of iron, about $30,000,000. 

Their six principal exports are cotton goods, about $400,000,000 annually ; iron 
and steel, $150,000,000; woolen goods, $100,000.000; linen goods, $50,000,000; 
coal, $50,000,000; and machinery, $48,000,000. . 

Their six principal imports are corn and flour, $300,000,000; cotton, 
$250,000,000; sugar, $120,000,000; wool, etc., $120,000,000; wood and timber, 
$84,000,000; and tea, $55,000,000. 

4. The nobility possess most of the land, and live on the rents; the middle 
class comprises merchants, manufacturers, and farmers, 


sive. The principal manufactures are cotton, woolen, 
linen, silk, and leather goods, carpets, machinery, hard- 
ware, cutlery, tools, and earthenware. 


38. There are three classes of people in Great Britain, 
the nobility, the middle class, and the laboring class.’ 


39. The people of England are mainly of Anglo-Saxon 
origin, with a mixture of Norman-French, and others 
who, at different times, invaded the country and settled 
there. 


40. The people of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales are, 
in part, descendants of the early Celts. 


41. The people of Great Britain and Ireland are ad- 
vanced in civilization and education, and many are skilled 
in the arts and sciences. 

42. The British government is a limited monarchy. 
The laws are made by Parliament, which consists of two 
houses, corresponding to those of the United States Con- 
gress. The higher house is composed of lords who 
inherit* their seats; while the other, the House of Com- 
mons, is composed of representatives elected by the 
people. The ruler is a king, or queen.” 


43. London, the capital, is the metropolis of the world, 
being the center of the world’s wealth and business. The 
city covers an area of about 120 square miles. It is 
situated on both sides of the Thames (témz) River, which 
is spanned by many elegant bridges. 


44. Liverpool, the second city, is the chief center of 
trade and travel between the United States and Europe. 


45. Man'ches ter is the foremost city in the world for 
the manufacture of cotton goods. 


46. Birmingham is celebrated for the manufacture of 
hardware, cutlery, engines (én’ gins), and machinery. 

47. Glasgow (glas'gd) is the largest city in Scotland, 
and the chief commercial center. It is noted for its 
iron ships, which are built on the Clyde River. 

48. Hdinburgh (éd’in bur rd) is the seat of learning 
and the center of literature and education. Edinburgh 
Castle is one of the most celebrated in the world. 


49. Dublin, the capital of Ireland, is a manufacturing 
and commercial city. 


50. Bel fast’ is a large manufacturing city. 
51. The silks of Dublin and linens of Belfast are noted. 


5. Other important Cities.—In EneLanp,—Leeds excels in woolen manufactures ; 
Sheffield, in cutlery; and Kidderminster, in carpets. Bristol, Portsmouth, and Hull, are — 
large sea-ports. 

6. In Scortanp,—Dundee is noted for commerce, ship-building, and linen goods. 

7. In WateEs,—WMerthyr Tydvil (mer’ ther tid’ vil), the largest town in Wales, is in 
the center of an iron and coal district. Car’ diff, its port, is noted for fine docks and 
iron ship-building yards. Swansea (swon/sé) is noted for copper and tin smelting. 

8. In Iretanp,—Cork is celebrated for its fine harbor; and Limerick, for linen 
manufactures. 

9. Historical Notes.—l early times, England, Scotland, and Ireland were inde- 
pendent of one another, but they are now united under the name, The United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Treland. 

10. The sovereign, Victoria, is styled Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
Empress of India. * in hér/it, to take by descent from an ancestor. 

ém’erald, a precious stone of a rich, green color, 
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52. Sweden and Norway form the Scandinavian Pen- 
insula, the Scandinavian Mountains constituting a natural 
boundary between them. The greater part of Sweden is 
level; but Norway is mountainous, with a rugged coast, 
broken by islands and deep bays, called fiords. 


11. Other important Cities.—In SwEeDEN,— Gothenburg (got/én burg) is partly built on 
Piles driven into marshy land. In Norway,—JBergen exports fish in large quantities. 
12. Historical Notes.— The early inhabitants of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
were called Northmen, or Norsemen. Their sailors were brave and adventurous. 
Between the 8th and 11th centuries, they made great discoveries. It is said that 
they discovered Iceland, Greenland, and the eastern coast of the United States, and, 


53. The mountains are covered with valuable timber, 
which is used for ship-building in nearly every country 
of Europe. The mines yield coal, iron, copper, and zinc. 


54. Commerce, ship-building, and fishing are the leading 
industries. The exports are lumber, grain, fish, and iron. 

55. The chief agricultural products are oats, rye, 
wheat, and potatoes. 

56. Hach country has its own constitution, capital, and 
legislature ; but both are ruled by the same king. 

57. Stock' holm is the capital and largest commercial 
city of Sweden ; Christiania (kris té a’né a), of Norway. 

58. Denmark comprises the northern part of the Penin- 
sula of Jutland and the islands near it in the Baltic Sea. 

59. Its surface is very low. In some places, the land, 
being below the sea-level, is protected by dikes.* ‘ 

60. lis soz is fertile; the climate, moist and mild. 
Much of the land is used for pasture. The chief products 
are grain and vegetables. 

61. The occupations of most of the people are farm- 
ing, stock-raising, commerce, and fishing. 

62. The Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians are called 
Scandinavians. Denmark is a kingdom. 

63. Oopenhagen (kd pén ha’gén), the capital and me- 
tropolis of Denmark, is finely situated for commerce. 


for a while, ruled in England and Treland. Except in Tceland, their explorations 
and settlements were neither useful nor permanent. Three successive Ddn/ish kings 
(Canute, Harold, and Hardicanute) ruled England from 1017 to 1042. Norway was 
annexed to Sweden, in 1814. Denmark’s possessions include Greenland, Iceland, and 
the Fa/roe Islands; also, three islands of the West Indies,—Santa Cruz, St. Thomas, 


and St, John, * dikes, mounds thrown up to prevent overflowing of water. 
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GERMANY. 


Location.—In what part of Europe is the German Em- 
pire? What country forms part of its eastern boundary ? — 
its south-eastern ?—its southern ?—its south-western? What 
two countries west? What sea north?—north-west? In 
what direction from Germany is Denmark? What arms of 
the Baltic Sea indent the northern shore of Germany? 


Latitude and Longitude.— What parallel of latitude 
erosses the southern part of the German Empire ?— the 
northern part? What parts of North America are crossed 
by those parallels ? 


Surface.—In what general direction does the surface 
of Germany slope? What part of Germany contains the 
highest land? (See small chart.) What mountains on the south- 
ern boundary ?—on the south-western ?—in the center? 


Mention four of the largest rivers in Germany. Which 
flow into the North Sea?—into the Baltic Sea? In what 
country is the source of the Rhine ?—its mouth? Through 
what lake does it iow? What branches of this river rise in 
France ?—what one in Bavaria?’ Where does the Danube 
River rise? What two tributaries of the Danube flow 
through Bavaria? How can a boat go from the Rhine River 
to the Danube River? What two rivers having their sources 
in the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy cross the German 
Empire? Into what does the Weser (wéazer) flow? 


Divisions. — Which is the largest division of the German 
Empire? What three divisions in the southern part of the 
empire? Locate Saxony,—Hesse (héss), —EV sass,—Oldenburg,— 
Mecklenburg,—Lunenburg (Lia nen burg). 


Climate and Productions.— What is the mean annual 
temperature of the southern part of the empire ?—of the 
northern? What causes this difference? How does the 
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Northern Germany 


1. The Dollart.—2. Jahde River, and Mouth of Weser,—3. Hamburg,—4. Stettin.—d. Vistula R. 


temperature compare with that of Newfoundland and 
Labrador, in the same latitude ?—of Kamchatka (kim chat’ ka) ? 


What minerals are found in Germany? In what 
parts? What are the principal agricultural products 
of Germany? What are the principal manufactured 
articles ? : 


« THE GERMAN EMPIRE, AND THE NETHERLANDS, OR HOLLAND. 


Cities.— What cities are near the coast? Locate 
each. Mention and locate the capital. Mention 
the three free cities. (See list at foot of map.) Which 
is situated on the Weser River? Where is Lu- 


ra id beck ?—Hamburg ?—Frankfort ?— Dresden ? 


o. What large city in the south-eastern part of 
Prussia? On what river is it? Mention and locate 
the capital of the Kingdom of Bavaria,—of Sax- 


ony,—of Wurtemberg,—of the grand duchy of Baden (bd/ den), — 
of Hesse. 

What large city in the northern part of Saxony?—in East 
Prussia? “Which is the largest city on the Rhine? In what 
province of Prussia is that city? 


a3 THE NETHERLANDS, OR HOLLAND. 
In what direction from the German Empire is the country 
called the Netherlands, or Holland? What water north and West 
of the Netherlands ?— country east?—south? What 
12 pee cat large arm of the North Sea indents the coast? What 
g g i lL om» 18 islands off the coast? Is the surface of the Nether- 
Southern Germany lands high, or low? What important river crosses 
this country? What are the principal agricultural 


and dairy products ?—the manufactured products? 


Mention and locate the three principal cities. 
Which is the capital? Which is the largest city? 


On what river is Rotterdam? What city is on an 
inlet of Zuyder Zee (Zoi/der za)? What short, water com- 


munication has Am/sterdam with the North Sea? 


Commercial Geography.—Mention the sea-ports of Ger- 
many ?—of the Netherlands? On what waters would a ves- 
sel sail in going from New York to Hamburg ?—from, Dantzic 
to Copenhagen ?—from Bremen (brém’en) to London ? 


e 


1. The German Empire is chiefly in Low 
Kurope. Its surface rises gradually to the 
mountains on its southern border.’ 


2. Its area is about two and a half times 
that of Kansas, while its population is nearly 
as large as that of the United States. 


3. Its fertile soil, extensive forests, rich mines, 
_numerous mills and factories, yield valuable prod- 
ucts.2. The principal agricultural products are 
grain, grapes, tobacco, flax, hemp, and sugar-beets. 


1. The northern part of Germany is a low plain, and is called 
Lower Germany. The central and southern part contains plateaus and 
mountains, and is called Upper Germany. 

2. Agriculture and stock-raising give employment to more than 
two fifths of the population; mining and manufacturing, to more 
than one third. Coal, iron, lead, and zinc, are abundant. The min- 
eral springs of Germany are celebrated. Forestry receives great 
attention, and is under the control of the government. As trees are 


4. The people are intelligent, and industrious, 
and fond of home, music, and country. They 
claim to have the best schools in the world. 


5. The German Empire comprises the king- 
doms of Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, and Wurtem- 
berg, besides grand. duchies,* duchies,* principal- 
ities,* and free cities. Hach of these has an 
independent local government. The King of 
Prussia is Enmiperor of Germany.® 


6. Ber'lin, the capital of the Kingdom of 


cut for timber, new ones are planted in their places. Vineyards 
cover the valleys and slopes of the Rhine and the Main. Horses, 
cattle, and sheep are raised in large numbers, in North Germany. 

3. Baden is the principal of the six grand duchies; and Bruns- 
wick, of the five duchies. There are seven principalities, three free 
cities, and the imperial territory, called by the Germans Elsass- 
Lothringen (lot/ ring en), and by the French, by whom it was ceded to 
Germany, Alsace-Lorraine (di sdss’ lor ran’). 


Prussia and of the German Empire, has nearly 
a@many inhabitants as the City of New York. 
Its manufactures and commerce are extensive. 
Its university and other educational and scien- 
tific institutions are celebrated for excellence. 


7. Hamburg and Bremen are the two cities 
of Germany, whence most of the® emigrants 
leave their native country for the United 
States. These, with Lw' beck, are the three free 
cities of Germany. 


4. About 200,000 emigrants annually left Germany for the 
United States, during the past few years. Since 1820, more than 
3,000,000 Germans have made this country their home. This is 
almost equal to the number of emigrants from Ireland who have 
settled in the United States during that time. 

* dich’ y, a territory governed by a duke; grand duchy, a territory 
governed by a grand duke; principality, a territory governed by 
a prince. The Emperor of Germany is called the kaiser (K¥/zer). 
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8. The Netherlands, or Holland.— This country is 
wholly in Low Europe. Its area is less than one sixth 
that of Kansas. 


9. Its surface is mostly low and flat. Those parts 
which are near the coast are below the sea-level, and 
the water is kept from overflowing the land by means 
of dikes, or mounds, which are maintained at a great 
annual cost. The country is crossed, in all directions, by 
streams and canals.® 


10. Jts climate, like that of England and Western 
Germany, is moist and foggy. It is celebrated for cattle- 
raising, butter and cheese-making. 


11. Hague (hag) is the capital of the Netherlands. 


12. Amsterdam, the metropolis, is noted for its com- 
merce, banking, and diamond-cutting. Like Venice, its 
houses are built on piles driven into the sand, and many 
of its streets are canals. 


13. The Austro-Hungarian Monarchy.— This empire 
comprises the empire of Austria and the kingdom of Hun- 
gary. The emperor of Austria is king of Hungary. 


14. Jis surface is mountainous, except the great, tree- 
less plain of Hungary, which is in the eastern part. 


15. The mountains yield valuable minerals; the forests, 
lumber; and the plains and valleys, grain and grapes. 
Iron, coal, and salt are very abundant. Cattle and sheep 
are numerous on the pastures. Bears and other wild 
animals are hunted in the woods. 


16. The principal occupations are agriculture, herding, 
and mining. 
The court languages are the German and Hungarian. 


The people comprise many nationalities. 


17. Vienna (~eén’na), on the Danube River, is the cap- 
ital and metropolis of the empire. It is a great center of 
traffic, and one of the most beautiful cities in the world. 


5. Water is removed from the canals by means of pumps. When the canals 
are frozen over, skating is enjoyed by old and young of both sexes. Portions of 
the land were long ago covered by the water of the North Sea. Remains of forests 
may be seen under the water, and ancient roads and traces of villages are found 
under the swamps. 

6. Russia, with its possessions in Asia, is called the Russian Empire, which 
comprises more than one seventh of the land on the earth’s surface. Notwith- 
standing its large population, it is, on account of its great area, the most thinly- 
settled country in Europe. 

7. Many of the mines are worked by convicts, who have been exiled * from 
their homes for crimes and political offenses. 

8. Large portions of the south are treeless plains, on which grapes and other 
fruits are raised, in abundance. Here snow seldom falls. 

9. The commerce of Russia is greatly hindered by the closing of its northern 
and western harbors, by ice, for several months in the year. The fairs at Nizhnee 
Novgorod (nizh/ né nbv go’ rod) and Kharkov (kér kof’) are celebrated. At the former, 
over 200,000 merchants, from all parts of the world meet every year for trade. To 
attend the latter, about 80,000 sledges convey the people over the snow, in winter. 

10. The Russian Empire is next to the British Empire, in extent and popula- 
tion. The people are slow-going, and have not advanced in civilization with the 
other nations of Europe. They comprise numerous tribes, many of which are 
hardly civilized. Education is confined to the wealthy. 

11. St. Petersburg was built by, and named after, Peter the Great. Situated 
upon small islands in the Neva River, it is very low, but healthy. Some of the 
government buildings are magnificent, notably the emperor’s winter palace. 

12. Moscow is celebrated for the citadel, called the Kremlin, which includes a 
cathedral, churches, palaces, forts, and barracks. 

13. Other important Cities.—Iy Tap German Empire,—Bres/lau, on the Oder, is 


AUSTRO-HUNGARY, AND RUSSIA. 


18. Bu'da-Pesth (pést), two cities on opposite sides of 
the Danube, but connected by a fine suspension-bridge, 
form the capital and commercial center of Hungary. 


19. Prague (prag) is an important manufacturing and 
commercial center. 


20. Trieste (tre ést’) is the chief sea-port of the empire. 


21. Russia is the largest country in Europe. Its area 
is about two thirds that of the United States, while its 
population exceeds that of the whole of North America.® 


22. Its surface, generally, is low and level. Its highlands 
are the Caucasus Mountains in the south, the Ural 
Mountains in the east, and the Valdai Hills in the interior. 


23. Its mines yield all the precious and useful metals. 
Gold, silver, and lead abound in the Ural Mountains.’ 


24. Its principal rivers are navigable, when not blocked 
with ice. 


25. Its climate is very cold in the north, temperate in 
the middle, and hot in the south. Except the cold, marshy 
region of the north, andthe grassy and salt plains of the 
south-east, Russia is covered with forests of valuable 
timber, and farms which yield grain in abundance. Three 
fourths of the inhabitants are engaged in agriculture. 


26. Foreign commerce is carried on by way of the 
Baltic and the Black Sea. Wheat is exported to Eng- 
land, in immense quantities; and the trade with China, 
especially in tea, is very extensive. 

27. Domestic commerce is conducted at annual fairs.® 


28. The czar rules with absolute* power. ‘The people 


have no voice in legislation.” 


29. St. Petersburg, the capital and largest city, is ex- 
tensively engaged in commerce and manufactures." 


30. Moscow (més’k6), formerly the capital of Russia, is 
the winter residence of the royal family.” 


a famous wool-market. Dves/den, the capital of Saxony, is celebrated for works of 
art. Munich (mu/nik) is the capital of Bavaria. 

14. In tHE NEeTHERLANDS,—Aotterdam, on the Meuse (méz) River, is remarkable for 
street canals and extensive commerce. 

15. In Russta,— Warsaw was the capital of the former kingdom of Poland. £7’ ga, 
on the Baltic, and 0 des’ sa, on the Black Sea, are the chief commercial cities ; the latter 
being the greatest grain market of Europe. Cronstadt (krén/stdt) is the great naval 
station of the empire, and is the port of entry, as well as the defense of the capital. 

16. Historical Notes.—The name Netherlands means low countries; Holland, 
muddy, or marshy, land. 

17. In 1815, ‘Holland and Belgiwm formed the kingdom of the Netherlands; but, 
since 1831, they have been separate kingdoms. 

18. In 1870, Napoleon IIT. declared war against Prussia. The following year, 
all the German states were united to form the German Empire. The French were 
defeated, and Napoleon III. was taken prisoner. 

19. The foundation of the Russian Empire was laid in 862, by the Rus, a body 
of Scandinavians under Rurick, whose descendants ruled for 700 years. Its most 
distinguished ruler was Peter the Great, who governed the empire more than forty 
years (until 1725). He learned seamanship by cruising on English and Dutch ships; 
and, in disguise, spent a long time in Holland (the Netherlands) working as a ship- 
builder, and learning philosophy, astronomy, and geography. 

20. The Kingdom of Poland was dismembered, the most of it becoming a part 
of Russia. The other parts were taken by Prussia and Austria. 

21. Other important events in Russia were the burning of Moscow by the Russians 
and the consequent retreat of the French, under Napoleon I. (1812); the Cri me’an 
War (1853-5); the abolition of serfdom, or slavery (1861); the sale of Alaska to the 
United States (1867); the Turkish war (1878); and the Nihilist troubles (1879). 

* &x'tled, driven from one’s country. db’ so lite, arbitrary, despotic. 
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31, The Kingdom of Italy comprises the middle peninsula of Southern 
Kurope, and the islands of Sicily and Sardinia’ Its latitude ig the same as 


that of the New England and Middle Atlantic States. 


32. Its mountains, plains, mountain passes, valleys, streams, and lakes Msracet scene] 


are celebrated for their picturesque beauty. 


33. The plain of the Po is said to be the most fertile 
in the world? The narrow plains along the coasts are 
marshy and unhealthy. 


384, Agriculture is the leading occupation of the people. 
In the north, where the climate is temperate, grain is cul- 
tivated; and in the warm south, orange and olive groves, 
and vineyards, cover large sections. The mulberry-tree is 
extensively cultivated for the support of the silk-worm. 


85. The manufactures include silks, velvets, olive-oil, 
and wine. 


36. ome, the capital, is one of the most famous cities 
in the world.® 


1. Italy is divided into 69 provinces, which are distributed among 16 com- 
partments; the principal of which are Lom’ bar dy, Piedmont (péd’ mont), Venetia 
(vé né’ shé @), Tuscany, Rome, Campania (kim pin’ yd), and Sicily. 

2. The Po, the largest river in Italy, is fed by the outlets of Co’mo, Maggiore 
(mad jo’/rd), and other lakes of the Alps. 

3. Rome was founded by Rom/i lis, about 750 years before the Christian era. 
The grandest and most noted ruins of the ancient city are the Forum,* Coli- 
seum,* baths, and several triumphal arches. It was built on seven hills, and has 
been called the Eternal City. It is divided into two parts by the Tiber River. 
The present city contains St. Peter’s, the most magnificent cathedral in the world; 
the length of which is over 600 feet; the width, 280 feet; and the height, 430 
feet. Adjoining it, is the palace of the Vat/ican, the residence of the Pope. 
The muse/ums and galleries of Rome contain many of the best paintings and 
other works of art in the world, Rome is, therefore, a city of art and artists. 
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87. Naples, the largest city in Italy, is situated on the 
beautiful Bay of Naples In and around the city, roses 
and other flowers bloom in the gardens, and orange-trees 
bear fruit in the open air, even in winter; while in New 
York, which is in the same latitude, the winters are re- 
markable for cold weather and deep snow. 


38. Mil'an contains a grand cathedral and celebrated 
works of art.® 


39. Venice is built on seventy small islands, between 
which are canals, used for streets. People, usually, go 
from one part of the city to another in gondolas* instead 
of carriages. The houses are built on piles.’ 


4. Near Naples, is the celebrated voleanco Ve su’vi us, and the ruins of Pom- 
peli (pom pd’ yé) and Her cu la/ne um, two cities destroyed by eruptions of the vol- 
cano, in the first century. Silks, macaroni,* and coral ornaments are manu- 
factured in Naples. 

5. The Cathedral of Milan, built of white marble, is one of the most celebrated 
in the world. On its spires are about 5,000 statues. 

6. Venice was built on islands at the head of the Adriatic Sea, because, when 
Italy was invaded by barbarians in the fifth century, many of the inhabitants fled 
to the islands for refuge. In the fifteenth century, it was one of the most pros- 
perous and powerful cities in the world. Its commerce and manufactures brought 
it great wealth. It is celebrated for fine glass ware. (See p. 113, notes 11 and 12.) 

* fo’ rum, a market-place, or public place, gon do las, flat-bottomed pleasure-boats, 
in Rome for trials and orations. c6l i sé’ um, an amphitheater in Rome. 
mie aro’ ni, an article of food made in Italy, of wheat flour, in long, slender tubes, 
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Location.—In what part of Europe are these countries? 
In what direction are they from the German Empire ? 


Latitude and Longitude. — What parallel crosses the 
northern part of Belgium and France ?—the central part of 
Italy? What is the longitude of the western part of France ? 


Outline. — What sea-coast has Belgium ?— France ?—Italy ? 
What country has no sea-coast? Whichisa peninsula? What 
waters almost surround it? 

Surface.— Which of these countries has the most mount- 
ainous surface ?—the most level surface? Which is the high- 
est mountain wholly within Europe? (See profile under map.) 

Climate. — What isotherm crosses the northern part? 
Which is warmer—France, or Canada? 

Products. —What are the principal agricultural products ? 
—manufactured articles? In what part are minerals found? 

Cities. What is the capital of France?—of Belgium ? — 

_of Switzerland ? —of Italy ? 

Commercial Geography.— Mention the principal sea- 
ports on the English Channel,—on the Bay of Biscay, —on 
the Mediterranean Sea. What are exported from them ? 

Comparative Time.— What is the difference in time be- 
tween the western part of France and the eastern part of 
Northern Italy ? 


Bre LAGa UreM= 
What water would you cross, in going from England to 
Belgium? What country north of Belgium ?—east ?—south- 
west? In what direction does the land slope? What rivers 
flow through Belgium? Which is the largest? Where does 
it rise? Into what river does it flow? Mention the capital. 
Where is Antwerp?—Ghent? Liege (/@)? 


SWITZERLAND. 
By what countries is Switzerland surrounded? Mention 
{ts natural boundaries? What mountains are in the north- 
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what time is it at Paris? 


south-eastern part of France. 


its source ?—its mouth ? 
River connected by a canal ? 


leaving France? 


large city near the Gulf of Lyons? 


sea-port is nearest Paris? 
is nearest the United States? 
France is nearest Belgium ? 


Beieium.— 1. North Sea,— NORTHERN 
2. Ghent, — 3. Brussels,— 
4. Ardennes Mts. 

Swirzertanp.—1. Jura Mis.— mountains separate those countries 


2. Lake of Geneva, —3. Lake E 
Er gies 4 Bernese Alps, — . What sea east of Italy ?— west? 


Rhine,—7. Splugen Pass, — 
8. Engadina,—-9. Retian Alps. : 
Where are the Apennine Mountains? 


western part?—in the south-western part? 
lakes in Switzerland? What two large rivers have 
their sources in that country? Mention the capital. 


What are its natural boundaries? What countries 
border on it? When it is noon at London, 


Where is Corsica? What mountains are 
in the south-eastern part of France ?—be- 
tween France and Spain ?—between France 
and Italy? Mention the highest mountain in the 
What large river in 
Northern France?—in Western France ? 
With what is the Garonne 
How can you go by 
water from Paris to the Mediterranean Sea without 
What part of France is celebrated 
for silks ?—wine ?—porcelain ?—chocolate ? 

What city is the capital and metropolis? 
What large 
sea-port in the south-eastern part of France ? 
What sea-port in France 
What large city in 
What city on 
the Rhone River?—on the Loire (wé7)? 


TAS ake 


What two countries are north of Italy? 
from Italy? 
What gulf north- 
5. St. Gothard Pass.—6. Hinter west? What high mountains separate France from 
Italy? Mention three high peaks of these mountains. 
Mention the oat cad Ss 


BELGIUM, FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, AND NORTHERN ITALY. 
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principal river. Where do most of its tributaries rise? What is the capital ? 


What large cities in the north-western part of Italy? Where is Rome?— 
Venice ?—Florence ?—Bologna (06lén/yé)? In what part of Italy are its lowlands? 


1, Brest,—2. Brittany,—3. Normandy, —4. Paris,—5. Vosges Mountains,— 
6. The Coast,—1. Bordeaux,—8. Mts. of Auvergne,—9. Cevennes Mts.,— 
10. Valley of the Rhone R.,—11. The Alps, Mt. Thabor,—12. Mont Blanc. 


40. Belgium is a small kingdom, situated 
between France and the Netherlands. It is the 
most populous country in Europe.8 Its area is 
about one seventh that of Kansas. 

_ 41. Its climate is foggy, especially in the 
low, northern plain; and its soil is well culti- 
vated and very productive. 

42. Brussels, the capital and chief city, is 
noted for the manufacture of laces and carpets. 

43. The Republic of France, one of the five 
great powers of Europe, is about two and a half 

13. Belgium has a population of 485 per square mile (Rhode 
Island, the most densely populated of the United States, has 255 
inhabitants per square mile). 


14. Mont Blanc, the highest mountain wholly within Europe, is 
about 15.800 feet above the sea-level. Mt. El/boorz (Elbruz, or El- 


times as large as Kansas. It is situated, chiefly, 
in Low Europe. Its south-eastern portion, which 
is in High Europe, rises to the Alps, the highest 
peak of which is Mont Blane (mon blén’)." 


44, The climate of France is mild and moist. 
In the west and north, it is modified by the 
warm winds from the Atlantic Ocean. 


45. Agriculture gives employment to three 
fourths of the people. The northern portion 
yields grain, potatoes, hemp, flax, and beet-root 
for sugar; the middle, grapes; and the south- 
brooz) and some other peaks of the Caucasus, between Europe and 
Asia, are higher than Mont Blanc; Mt. Elboorz being over 18,500 feet, 
in elevation. . Glaciers and destructive avalanches are characteristics of 


these mountains. Mt. Blanc has about forty glaciers. Above the 
height of 8,000 feet, it is covered with perpetual snow. Near it is 


ern, maize and olives. Here, the mulberry-tree 
is cultivated for the support of the silk-worm. 


46. The manufactures include silks, satins, 
cloths, wines, and ornaments. 


47. The schools and higher institutions of 
learning are celebrated for their excellence. 

48. Paris, the capital, is the center of wealth, 
art, science, and fashion.” It is, next to Lon- 
don, the largest city in the world. 


49. Lyons is noted for the manufacture of 
silks, satins, and velvets. 


the Valley of Chamouni (skdé md0 n2’), which contains a village of the 
same name, more than 3,400 feet above the level of the sea. 

15. Conspicuous in Paris, are its broad streets, avenues, and 
boulevards; its palaces, parks, fountains, and statues; its celebrated 
churches and other buildings. The city is on both sides of the river. 
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50. Switzerland is a repub- 
lic, composed of states, or 
| gh: i can’tons. Its area is about 
\ m Z, Ll = one fifth that of Kansas. 
ee : == == | e 7 eo 
51. lis mountains, lakes, 


and water-lalls are celebrated 


_ AMSTERDAM. 


for their grandeur and beauty.® 


52. The proncipal occupations of the 


people are agriculture, stock-raising, and 
manufacturing.” 


538. Bern is the capital. 


54. Geneva, at the outlet of Lake Gen- 
eva, is the largest city. It is celebrated 
for the manufacture of watches, jewelry, 
and music-boxes. 


aa 


16. Among the celebrated mountains on the southern border of Switzerland 
are Rosa, St. Gothard (sén g6 td7’), and Great St. Ber’nard. In the interior, are 
Finster Aar’/horn and the Jungfrau (:d0ng’ frow). 

The principal lakes are Geneva, Constance, Neufchatel (ni shd lél/), Zurich 
(tsu/ rik), and Lucerne (00 sérn’). Nearly all the lakes in Switzerland are becoming 
gradually smaller. This is caused by the wearing away and consequent lowering 
of the beds of the outlets, and by the depositing of soil in the basin of the lake, 
by the inlets. Several ancient lakes have thus disappeared. 

17. Swiss manufactures include cotton and silk goods, embroidery, and 
watches. 

18. Other important Cities.—IN BrLarum,—An?’ werp is the leading port. 

19. In Francr,—WMarseilles (mar salz/) is the chief sea-port. Bordeaux (bér do’) 
is a great market for fruit and wine. Ville (lel) manufactures cotton and linen 
goods, etc. Havre (hav’r) is the port of Paris. 

20. IN SwitzERLAND,—Basel (bd zel) is an important manufacturing town. 

21. Historical Notes.—The most distinguished general of his time was 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who was born in Corsica, an island belonging to France. <At 
the head of the French army, he won many battles, and conquered several 
European nations. He was overthrown, in 1815, at the battle of Waterloo’, in 
Belgium, by the allied armies of Europe, under the Duke of Wellington. Bonaparte 
was sent as a prisoner to the Island of St. (sent) He le’na, where he died. 
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Lot bALKAN PENINSULA; 


55. The Balkan Peninsula is the most easterly of the 
three peninsulas of Southern Europe. 


56. It includes Turkey in Europe, the kingdoms of 
Roumania, Servia, and Greece, and the principalities of 
Bul ga'ria, Eastern Rou me’ lia, and Montenegro (ta na’gro). 


57. Except the plain, or valley, of the Danube, this is 
a mountainous region ; cold in the north, but warm in 
the south. 


58. The chief occupations of the people are agriculture 
and stock-raising. 


59. Turkey in Europe is smaller than Kansas. Until 
recently, it comprised all the smaller countries between 
it and Austria. Its government is under the sultan, who 
is the ruler of the Turkish Empire’ and the head of the 
Mohammedan religion.® 


60. The Turkish Empire includes Turkey in Asia, 
Egypt and Tripoli (trip’ol), in Africa, and the western 
side of Arabia. 


61. Constantinople is the capital of the Turkish, or 
Ottoman, Empire. Its situation commands the shores of 
both Europe and Asia, and the trade of the Mediterranean 
and the Black Sea. . 


62. Salonica (6416 né’ka) is the principal port of Tur- 
key. It exports grain, tobacco, silk, and wool. 


63. The Kingdom of Greece is a country of mount- 
ains, valleys, peninsulas, and islands? Its area is about 
one fourth that of Kansas. 


64. lis cluomate is usually mild, but the summers are 


often very hot. 


65. The principal productions are currants,” silk, and 
grapes. 


66. Ath'ens, the capital, was formerly the center of the 


world’s learning, culture, science, and art. 


7. The sultan is an absolute monarch. His prime, or chief, minister is called 
the grand vizier (viz/yer). The Turkish government is sometimes called the Sub- 
lime Porte, from the magnificent gate of the sultan’s palace, where, in former times, 
the ruler was accustomed to sit and dispense justice. 

8. Mohammedanism, or Is’lam ism, is a religion founded by Mohammed, in 
the seventh century. Its doctrines, or revelations of Mohammed, are contained in 
a collection of writings, called the Ko’ ran. 

9. Greece comprises a northern part, or main-land, and a southern peninsula, 
called Morea (md 72 a), which is joined to the main-land by the Isthmus of Corinth 
(or/inth). The Ionian (@ 0/ni dn) Islands on the west, and Euboea (eu b/d), Syra 
(sé’ rd), and other islands, on the east, belong to Greece. 

10. The Spaniards delight in games and in all kinds of amusements. The 
bull-fight is a national game. The means for travel are very poor. Education is 
in a backward state. 

11. Madrid is famous for its royal palace, museums, and university. 

12. Other important Cities.—In IraLy,—Gén’0d 4a, the birthplace of Columbus, 
is an important sea-port. Palermo, in Sicily, has delightful winters. Its vineyards 
and orange groves are extensive. TJwé’rin, on the Po River, manufactures silk 
goods. Florence, on the Arno, is a beautiful city, noted for its museums and art 
galleries. Pisa (pé’za), with Venice, Genoa, and Florence, attained great impor- 
tance in the fifteenth century. Among the remarkable buildings of Pisa, is the 
Leaning Tower, built of white marble. Its height is 178 feet, and its diameter, 
50 feet. Its top projects 13 feet beyond its base. 

13. San Marino (sén mé ré’/nd), on the eastern slope of the Apennines, east of 
Florence, is an ancient and peaceful republic, containing 24 square miles, in 
area, and a population of 8,000. Although in Italy, it is independent. Similar 
to this, is the small republic of Andorra (dn dér’ rd), situated in a high, forest valley 


tropical fruits. 
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67. Spain and Portugal, countries occupying the 
Iberian Peninsula, are separate kingdoms. 


68. Their surface is a vast table-land traversed by 
parallel ranges of rugged mountains, with fertile valleys 
between them. The mountains contain deposits of coal, 
iron, lead, copper, silver, quicksilver, or mercury,* and salt. 
Precious gems are also found. 


69. The products of the highlands are grass, grain, 
flax, and hemp; of the warm valleys, grapes, olives, and 
The cork-tree grows in Spain. The 
merino (me ré’no) sheep is raised for its valuable wool. 
The mulberry is extensively cultivated for the support of 
the silk-worm. 


70. The imdustries of the people are farming, stock- 
raising, manufacturing, and commerce. 


71. The inhabitants of both countries, like the Italians, 
are of Celtic origin. Their languages are different, although 
derived from the Latin. 
and high-tempered; the poorer classes, lazy and ignorant.” 


The wealthy classes are proud 


72. Mad rid’ is the capital and largest city of Spain.” 


78. Barcelona (bar ce 16’na) is the second city, and the 
chief sea-port. 


74, Lisbon is the capital of Portugal, and the chief 
commercial city. It was destroyed by an earthquake, in 
1755, and 60,000 of its inhabitants perished. 


75. Oporto (6 por’ts) is noted for its export of wine. 


A LANGUAGE LESSON IN TOPICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Hach pupil may write a letter, or description, of one 
or more of the countries of Hwrope, as directed on page 32. 


A TOPICAL DIAGRAM. 


Hach pupil may prepare a Written Exercise on one or 
more of the countries of Hurope, as shown on page 32. 


on the southern slope of the Pyrenees. These, with France and Switzerland, are 
the four republics in Europe. 

14. In Spatn,—Valencia (va lén/shi 4) is noted for silks; Sév’dle, for art; and 
Mal’a ga, for grapes and wines. Pii/lds is the port from which Columbus sailed on 
his first voyage across the Atlantic. Gri nd/ddé is celebrated for the Al him/ bra, an 
immense Moorish structure, whose interior is gorgeous* beyond description. The 
town and fortress of Gibraltar, in the southern extremity of Spain, belong to Great 
Britain. The fortress is on.an immense rock, 1,400 feet in height. It com- 
mands the entrance to the Mediterranean Sea, and is ofg@mmense strength. 

15. Historical Notes.— About four hundred years ago, Spain and Portugal were 
the foremost countries of Europe in commercial enterprise. Their fleets sailed on 
every known sea, and they took possession of every foot of territory that they 
could conquer and occupy. 

16. The discovery of America, by Columbus, was due to Spanish enterprise. 
Both nations gained a firm foot-hold in the New World, and the whole continent 
of South America, except Guiana, is held by descendants of Spanish and Portu- 
guese. Spain has valuable possessions in the West Indies. 

17. Civilization in Hurope began in Greece. It was introduced by Egyptians aM 
Phoenicians. Greece became famous for its men of learning,—poets, philosophers, 
orators, sculptors, etc. 

18. Rome, founded long after Greece, became the most powerful government in 
the world, conquering all the nations and tribes around the Mediterranean and 
the Black Sea, and penetrating into Britannia (now called England). Rome was 
greatest about the beginning of the Christian era. 

* tr’ rants, a fruit dried for preservation;  mér’eu ry,a heavy metal, liquid at com- 
those of Greece are small grapes. mon temperatures, but congealing at 

g6r’ geots, splendid, magnificent. 40° below zero. e 
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GENERAL QUESTIONS. 


Location.—Where is Asia? Is it in the Northern, or the 
Southern, Hemisphere? By what is the Northern Hemi- 
sphere separated from the Southern? What other grand 
divisions are wholly in the Northern Hemisphere? Is the 
whole of Asia in the Eastern Hemisphere? (See pages 25 
and 27.) What oceans form boundaries of Asia? What land 
boundaries has Asia? Which extends farther north—Europe, 
or Asia? 


Latitude and Longitude.— What country in Asia is 
crossed by the Arctic Circle? What countries are crossed by 
the parallel of 40° north latitude ?— by the Tropic of Cancer? 


What countries of the Western Hemisphere are crossed by 
those circles? What is the length of the longest day in the 
central part of India?—in the central part of Siberia? 


What meridian is near the extreme 
western part of Asia? What part of 
Asia is crossed by the meridian of 180° 
longitude? Is East Cape in east, or 
west, longitude? 

What part of Asia is in the North 
Frigid Zone?—in the Torrid Zone ?— 
in the North Temperate Zone? 


Outline. — What two arms of the . 
Arctic Ocean indent the northern coast 


of Asia? What five seas east of Asia? 
Into what ocean do they open? What 
gulfs open into the China Sea? What 


large bodies of water south of Asia? 
Where is the Arabian Sea? Where is 
the Red Sea? What seas are on the 
western boundary of Asia? Which is 
the largest sea wholly within Asia? 
Where is the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb? 
of Ormus?—of the Bos’po rus? 


Peninsulas.— What two peninsulas 
project from the eastern coast of Asia? 
In what direction does Kamchatka ex- 
tend? Where is the Malay Peninsula? 
—Hindoostan? What isthmus connects the Malay Peninsula 
with Siam ? 


Islands.— What islands north of Asia? What large group 
east? Where is Saghalin (sé 7a lén’) Island ?—Formosa ?—Hai- 
nan? What islands south-east of Asia? What island south 
of Hindoostan ?—group south-west ? 


Capes.— Mention the most northern cape of Asia ?— the 
most eastern? Where is Cape Com/o rin ?—Cape Cambodia ?— 
Cape Lopatka?—Cape Romania (rd md’ ni a) ?—Dondra Head ? 


Mountains.— Where are the highlands ?—the lowlands ? 
In what general direction do the mountain ranges extend ? 
Which countries are the most mountainous ? What mount- 
ains are in the southern part of Siberia, and the northern 
part of Chinese Empire? What mountains north of India? 
Mention a mountain of this range. For what is it celebrated ? 
ans, It ts the highest? mountain in ihe world. How high is it? 


Deserts.—What four countries contain extensive deserts ? 
Which is the largest desert in Asia? Where is it? Where is 
a salt desert? What desert in Eastern Turkestan ? —in 
Persia? What two deserts in Arabia?—in Turkestan ? 
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Lakes and Rivers.— What lakes in Siberia? What is 
the general course of the rivers of Northern Asia?. Mention 
three rivers of that section? Which is the longest? Where 
is the Ganges River? What two rivers unite and flow into 


' the Persian Gulf? What seas and lakes have no outlets? 


Countries.—In what part of Asia is its largest coun- 
try? Of what empire is it a part? What empire is com- 
posed of islands? Mention the principal island of that 
empire. What empire in the eastern part of the main-land 
of Asia? Where is Farther India ?— Afghanistan ? — Beloo- 
chistan? What country between the Caspian Sea and the 
Persian Gulf? Which is the most western country in Asia? 
—the most south-western? What gulf east of Arabia ?— 
south? What sea south-east ?— west? In what part of 
Arabia is Oman ?—Hedjaz ?— Yem/en ?— A’den ? 


What natural boundaries has the Chinese Empire on the 


THE OULTIVATION OF TEA. 
A CHINESE JUNE, 


THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 


north?—on the south-west? What seas east? What gulf 
south? What island east of this gulf? Where is the Penin- 
sula of Corea? What strait separates it from Japan ? 

What part of the Chinese Empire contains the most 
mountains ?—an extensive desert? In what general direc- 
tion does the surface slope ? What river in the western 
part? Mention the principal divisions of the Chinese Em- 
pire. Which do we know the most about? What large city 
in the south-eastern part? Where is the great wall ? 

In what direction is Empire of Japan from the Chinese 
Empire? What ocean east? What sea west ?—north? What 
four islands in this empire? Which is the largest ?— farthest 
north ?—farthest south? What group, or chain, of small 
islands in the northern part of Japan ? 

What countries are comprised in Farther India?! What 
sea is east ?— gulf south ?—east?—water west? What is sepa- 
rated from it by the Strait of Malacca? What islands south- 
east? What river flows through Burmah? Where is its 
source? In what direction and into what does it flow? 


In what direction is British India from the Chinese 
Empire? What two countries north-west of India? What 
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natural boundary on the north ?—east ?—west? What island 
south-east? What cape projects from the southern part of 
India?—of Ceylon? In what part are the highlands ? 


What two large rivers flow through the north-eastern 
part of British India? What river flows through the north- 
western part? In what direction does the Ganges River 
flow ?—the Indus River? What river in the western part of 
India? In what direction and into what does it flow? 


Climate.— How does the temperature of Eastern Asia 
compare with that of the United States, in the same lati- 
tudes? What is the mean annual temperature of Northern 
Asia?—of the southern part of the Chinese Empire? 


Products.— Where is the limit of trees? In what part 
of Asia is the fur district? Where are diamonds obtained ? 
—pearls? In what countries is tea cultivated ?— rice? — 
coffee ? — cotton ?— tobacco ?— opium ? 


Cities in Northern and Western 
Asia. — What city on the Angara 
(Gn gard’. River?—on the Lena?—on the 
Irtysh ?—on the Obi (o’té) Mention the 
largest cities in Turkey,—in Arabia, — 
in Russian Turkestan,—in Persia. What 
is the capital of Persia?—of Afghanis- 
tan ?—of Beloochistan ? What two coun- 
tries in Asia have their capitals in 
Europe? Mention those capitals. 


Commercial Geography.—In what 
part of Asia are most of its railroads? 
Mention the principal sea-ports on the 
castern coast?—on the southern coast? 
—on the western coast? What large 
cities are connected by railroads? 

On what waters would you sail 
from Liverpool to Suez ?—from Suez to 
Bombay ?—from Bombay to Java ?—from 
Bombay to Caleutta?—from Calcutta 
to Manila?—from Manila to Liverpool, 
by way of Bering Sea? 


Comparative Time.— When it is 
noon at London, what time is it at Aden?—at Mus cat/?—at 
Calcutta?—at Can ton’?—at Osaka (0 2d kid)? 
Asia is it then midnight? 


Map Drawing.—Construct an oblong diagram, fifteehe 
measures from east to west, and thirteen from north to 
south; and on its sides, mark North-East Cape, Cape 
Lopatka, Cape Romania, and the Suez Canal. Draw the 
northern, eastern, southern, and western boundaries. 


(SEE MAP ON THE FOLLOWING PAGE.) 


What kingdom east of the Chinese Empire is a peninsula? 
Where is Nepaul ?— Bootan ?— Pekin ?— Tientsin ?— Canton ?— 
Nankin ?— Hong Kong ?—Shanghai ?— Lassa ?— Seoul ? 

Mention four large cities in Japan. Which is its capital ? 
What is the capital of Siam ?—of A’nam?—of British India? 
On what branch, or mouth, of the Ganges is it? What 
large city on the western coast ?—on the south-eastern ? 

Where is the Cambodia River? Where is Saigon (st Gon’) ?— 
Singapore (sin ga por’) ?—Manila?— Bokhara (b0k d/rd) ? 


1. The Kingdom of Burmah, of which Mandalay was the capital, has been 
annexed t© British India, and is, therefore, subject to Great Britain. 
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Jae toy AP Al. 
1. Position.—Asia, the largest grand division, occupies the eastern part of the 
Hastern Continent. Its northern boundary reaches nearly to the parallel of eighty 


degrees, north latitude; its southern peninsula, nearly to the Equator. Like North 
America, it is situated in three zones,—the Torrid, North Temperate, and North Frigid. 


2. Size and Outline.—Asia contains about one third of the land surface of the 
earth. It is twice as large as North America, and nearly five times the size of 
the United States. From Bering Strait to the Strait of 
Bab el Man’deb, its line of greatest length, the continent 
is 7,500 miles long, nearly one third the circumference 
of the earth. 


8. Islands.—The islands of Asia form a continuous chain, 
from the Peninsula of Kam chat’ka to the Java (ja’ va) Sea. 
They are a partly submerged mountain chain. All of them 
are volcanic. They contain a majority of the active vol- 
canoes of the earth. 


4. Surface.—The north-western part of Asia is a continuous ™ 
plain; the south-eastern, an elevated plateau, traversed by high 
mountains. The line of greatest length is also the line which 
separates the highlands from the lowlands. From the Hin’doo 
IXoosh, the mountain ranges of Asia radiate* toward the east. 

5. The Himalaya (him a&’la ya) System is the main axis of 
the continent. The Thian Shan, Altai (dl tiv), and Stanovoi 
(sta no voi’) form a broken chain of mountains extending from 
the Hindoo Koosh to Kamchatka. These two systems inclose 
the central steppe region of the continent, forming the basin 
of the Yang-tse-Kiang (ke Ang’), and the Hoang Ho (ho ang ho’). 

6. The Himalaya Mountains are the highest in the world. 
The summit of Mt. Everest, the culminating peak, is over 
29,000 feet above the sea-level. 


8 etl 
1. Mt. Everest is more than 6,000 feet higher than the highest peak of the J Yf4 pT A LE ==) 
ren ; 4 LZ sf Bs y 
American continent. Several peaks in the vicinity, however, nearly equal it in height. WM ZW CUD Z Z Z 
* pa’ di le, to proceed in straight lines from a common center, like rays of light, SOENERY IN THE TORRID, NORTH TEMPERATE, AND NORTH FRIGID ZONES, 
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7. The plateaus of Asia, in their extent and height, 
surpass those of every other grand division. Those of 
Arabia, Persia, and Gobi (g0’bé) vary from 4,000 to 12,500 
feet in height. 

8. Most of the peninsulas of southern Asia are low 
plateaus, diversified by river valleys.? 

9. North of the Altat and Stanovot Mountains, is a 
series of plains, descending by terraces, to the Arctic 
Ocean. 

10. The high terraces are rolling plains, covered with 
forests, or with wild grasses. 

11. The lowest terrace, which borders on the Arctic 
Ocean, consists of tundras, or marshes, covered, principally, 
with growths of coarse moss. The surface of these is, in 
the northern parts, constantly frozen. 

12. Alluvial plains are found along the courses of all 
the larger rivers. 


13. Lakes.—The Caspian Sea and the Sea of Ar’al 
are thought to have been formerly arms of the ocean. 
Both are salt lakes. The former is below the sea-level. 
There are several other salt lakes, of which Lake Balkash 
(bAl kash’) is the largest. All are situated in the central 
steppe region of the continent. 


14. Lake Baikal (bik&al’) is the largest body of fresh 
water in Asia. It is about as large as Lake Hrie. 


15. Lake Strikol (sirek6l’), the source of the Amoo 
(A moo’), or Ox'us River, has an altitude of 15,600 feet. 


16. Rivers.—The rivers of Asia, though of great length, 
are distinguished by narrow valleys, rather than large 
basins. Most of them rise in the central highlands, from 
which they radiate in three directions,—north, east, and 
south, and mingle their waters with those of three oceans. 


2. Central Hindoostan is often called the Plateau of the Deccan. 

3. The Obi is the only river navigable to any considerable distance. 

4. The Yang-tse ana Hoang rivers are subject to great changes, brought about 
by the shifting of their channels. In 1851, the Hoang Ho burst through its banks 
and poured its waters into the Gulf of Pecheelee (pé ché /é’), and within two years, 
its lower course had so changed that the mouth of the river had shifted 250 miles 
from its former position. Kiang and Ho signify rivers. 

5. The delta of the Ganges comprises a large area known as the Sunderbunds. 
The whole tract has been formed from the soil brought down by the current of the 
river. From recent surveys, it has been ascertained that the Sunderbunds are 
slowly sinking, and that their subsidence goes on about as rapidly as the elevation 
from the increasing deposits of sediment. 
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17 The Obe (o’be) is an important river of the Arctic 
Slope The Amoor (A moor’) of Siberia, and the Yang- 
tse-Kiang and Ho ang' Ho of the Chinese Empire, are the 
great commercial highways. 


18. The Indus and Cambodia are noted for the fer- 
tility of their valleys. The Ganges® (g&n’jéz), the sacred 
river of India, is navigable 1,500 miles from its mouth. 


19. Soil—The river valleys and the plains which are 
well watered are extremely fertile. The high, central 
region and the western plateaus are dry, sandy, and 
barren. These comprise marine plains containing salt. 


20. Climate.—Every degree of temperature and moist- 
ure may be found in Asia, from that of the frozen tundras 
of Siberia, to that of the hot, pestilential jungles of India. 
The ar’id deserts of Arabia, Persia, Turkestan (toor kés tan’), 
and Gobi receive little or no rain,® while the southern slope 
of the Himalaya is annually inundated.* 

21. Siberia is swept by icy winds from the Arctic 
Ocean; Arabia, by the hot and fatal si moom’. Jndia is 
traversed by winds which scorch the entire surface for 
half the year, and flood it with rain the remaining part.’ 


22. The winds of the coast regions of Western and 
Southern Asia are, chiefly, monsoons; in the interior, they 
are local. 


28. Destructive cyclones often visit the coast, fre- 
quently piling up the waters of the Bay of Bengal until 
the lowlands of the Ganges are submerged. 


24. Vegetation.—Southern Asia is covered with a dense 
tropical vegetation. The palm, bamboo,* and ban’ yan- 
tree are abundant. Rice, cotton, sugar-cane, flax, jute,* 
hemp, poppy,* and the spices, are the principal plants cul- 
tivated in the plains and valleys of Southern Asia.§ 


6. These deserts are rainless, not because the air contains no moisture, but 
because the ‘winds pass over a region intensely heated, and, until they reach the 
high mountains, the air is not sufficiently cooled to permit the condensation of 
the moisture it contains. 

7. The monsoons’ of India blow six months of the year from the land; the 
remaining part of the year, from the ocean. The latter are the rain winds. 

8. Most of the valuable food-plants are native to Asia, and have followed 
man in his migrations about the world. ‘ 

* in tin’ date, to overflow. pop’ py, a plant from which opium is obtained. 
bam 660’, a plant with round, hollow stems, applied to many useful purposes, as ~ 
the manufacture of furniture, baskets, etc. 

jute resembles hemp, and is used in the manufacture of mats, coarse carpets, etc, 
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25. Central Asta produces the plants which thrive 
best in the temperate zones. Vast forests of pine, larch,* 
teak, maple, and birch are on the upland terraces of 
Siberia. The chief cultivated plants of Central, Eastern, 
and South-eastern Asia are wheat, tea, and rice. 


26. Western Asta produces the famous Mocha (mo’ka) 
coffee, tobacco, the fig, date, and olive. 


27. Nearly all the domesticated animals of the earth 
are found in Asia, and most of them are native to it. 
The Bactrian* camel and the elephant are used as beasts 
of burden. The Cashmere goat furnishes the fine wool 
known as camel’s hair. 


28. Animals.—Tropical, or Southern, Asia abounds in 
fierce animals and dangerous reptiles. The largest ani- 
mals are the elephant, rhinoceros, tapir, lion, tiger, hyena, 
and jackal.* The reptiles include the crocodile, python, and 
cobra de capello. Monkeys and beautiful birds are numerous. 


29. In the colder regions, the bear, wolf, fox, buffalo,* 
and several species of wild cattle are common. Here, also, 
are many kinds of deer. 


30. Minerals—Gold and plat’inum are widely diffused 
throughout the Ural Mountains and the central plateaus. 


31. Silver is mined in Siberia. 
abundant and widely distributed. 


Copper and tron are 


82. Tin is abundant in the Malay Peninsula and the 
Island of Banca, near Sumatra (sod ma’ tra). 


38. Petroleum is found in the basin of the Caspian Sea. 


34. Asia has always been famous for precious stones. 


9. The strongest evidences of history, language, and science point to the 
highlands of Asia as the birthplace of man. Somewhere in the valleys of Persia, 
the old name of which was Arya (@’ ya), there lived a people who built houses, 
cultivated the soil, and had forms of government. They believed in the Omnipotent 
Being, and also in a spirit of evil. 

10. Near the Aryan race, somewhere in the valley of the Euphrates and 
Tigris rivers, another race of people had risen. This people, now known as the 
Se mit/ic race, had also reached a high state of civilization. The Aryan race colo- 
nized Europe; the Semitic remained in Asia. The Persians and the Hindoos are 
the descendants of the Aryan race who remained in Asia. In Europe, they sepa- 
rated into four branches. The Semitic race includes the Arabs, Syrians, and Jews. 

11. All other people of Asia were called the ‘‘ dark people” (Turanian). They 
include the Mongols and Malays. 

12. Siberia has long been used by Russia as a place of exile for criminals. One 
or two per cent. of the exiles have been political offenders. 


CAMBODIA RIVER, 
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Most of the large and valuable diamonds, sapphires, rubies, 
and emeralds are from the mines of India. 


35. The finest pearls are obtained in the Persian Gulf 
and in the water along the coasts of Ceylon. 


36. People.— Asia is probably the birthplace of the 
human race.2 Fully one half the inhabitants of the earth 
live in China and India. 


387. The Chinese, Japanese, Turks, and Tartars are of 
Mongolian descent. 


88. The inhabitants of India, Persia, Turkestan, and 
Arabia are classed among the Caucasians.” 


39. The Malays inhabit the Malay Peninsula." 


40. Siberia, Russian Turkestan, and Transcaucasia 
are subject to Russia, whose capital is St. Petersburgh. 


41. Siberia may be divided into three belts; agricult- 
ural and grazing land, in the south; forests, in the middle; 
and frozen marshes, in the north.” 


42. Gold, silver, copper, and other metals are mined in 
the mountains; and numerous wild animals are hunted 
for their furs.® 


43. Trade is carried on by means of caravans and 
camel trains. In summer, boats navigate the rivers, and 
in winter, sledges are drawn on the ice and snow by dogs, 
horses, and reindeer. 


44, The chief cities are Tiflis (tif lés’), in Transcaucasia, 
west of the Caspian Sea; Tashkend’, in Russian Tur- 
kestan; Omsk (6msk), in Western Siberia; and Irkootsk 
(ir kodtsk’”), In Eastern Siberia. Yakootsk (yA kootsk’), on 
the Lena River, is said to be the coldest city in the world.“ 


13. Fur-hunting in Siberia is next to mining in importance. The animals 
hunted are the sable, ermine, elk, deer, bear, wolf, marten, beaver, and fox. 

Fossil-ivory is found all over Northern Siberia, and in the islands north of it. 
This ivory is from the remains of mammoths,—huge animals which perished ages 
ago, when the tropical climate of Siberia was suddenly changed. Their dead bodies 
carried north by the rivers and floods, became imbedded in the soil, which froze 
and preserved them in ice. Ivory is, therefore, obtained from four sources :—the 
elephant, walrus, ivory-nut, and fossil mammoth. 

14. In Yakootsk, the mercury falls in winter to 70° below zero. 
hot summers, potatoes, cabbage, and a few other vegetables grow. 
bays on the northern coast are frozen for nine months in the year. 

* Bac’ tria, a country of Asia, mentioned  0bdtf’fald,a wild animal of the same 
in ancient history. The Bactrian genus as the ox. It is unlike the 
camel has two bunches on the back. bison. 

larch, a cone-bearing tree. jack’ al, an animal resembling a wolf, 
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45. The Chinese Empire is larger by one half than the 
United States, and contains about six times as many 
inhabitants. 


46. Ohina, its most important division, contains the 
greater part of the population. The land is fertile and 
well cultivated, agriculture being the chief occupation of 
the people. Rivers and canals are numerous, and traveling 
is generally done in boats.! 

47. The food of the Chinese consists, principally, of rice 
and fish.” 

48. The leading exports from China are tea, silk, por- 
celain, and pottery.’ 

49. Its trade is carried on, mainly, with Great Britain, 
Australia, and the United States, by means of ships; and 
with Russia, by means of caravans. 


50. Many of the inhabitants of the other divisions of 
the empire are wandering tribes, whose occupation is the 
raising of horses, sheep, and goats. 

51. Pekin', the capital of the Chinese Empire, is noted 
for its surrounding walls, magnificent gates, and heathen 


temples.* Its houses are only one or two stories high. 


Its population is greater than that of New York City5 
52. Canton (k&n ton’) is the second city in the empire. 


538. Thibet (tib’ét) is situated on a high plateau, sur- 
rounded by the highest mountains in the world. 


54. Corea (k6 ré’a) is a kingdom. It was, until recently, 
under the control of the Chinese government. 

55. The Empire of Japan consists of islands, which 
contain mountains, streams, forests, and a well cultivated 
soil. 


56. The principal occupations of the Japanese are agri- 
culture, manufacturing, and mining. 


7 


Its exports comprise tea, rice, silks, porcelain, fans, 


5 
and lacquered (lak’erd) ware.’ 

1. Thousands of the inhabitants of China have their houses and gardens on 
rafts and boats, which float:on the rivers. These people live by gardening and 
fishing. In their floating houses, their children are born, are married, and die. A 
young child, falling overboard there, is kept from drowning, by means of an 
empty gourd which its mother had tied between its shoulders. 

2. Besides rice and fish, the food of many of the Chinese, who can afford it, 
comprises corn-cakes, meat, poultry, locusts, frogs, and oysters. Some of the poorer 
classes eat the flesh of the dog, cat, rat, and horse. All drink tea, but none use 
milk. The Buddhists, however, eat no meat. They do not kill any animal, for 
fear of disturbing the soul of a deceased relative or friend, which, they believe, 
may have migrated into it. The Buddhists believe in the transmigration * of souls. 

3. Other exports from China are camphor, medicines, and fire-crackers. 
Their imports comprise cotton goods, kerosene, and opium. The opium is cultivated 
in India, and supplied to the Chinese by the English. Although opium-smoking 
ruins both body and mind, it is practiced by one fourth of the male population. 

4. Buddhist temples, or pagodas, are generally octagonal,* built of bricks, and 
five, seven, nine, or other odd number of stories, in height. Their projecting, 
turned-up roofs are hung with bells. Some pagodas contain as many as 10,000 
carved images of Buddha. 

5. The Chinese who have come to the United States, are mostly of the 
ignorant class. They hope to return to their native land, partly on account of their 
reverence for the spirits of their ancestors; and partly because, when they are buried 
in the family grave-yard, they think their spirits may share in the offerings made 
there by their living relatives. At the beginning of winter, many of the people burn 
paper clothing over the graves of departed relatives, in the belief that, by means 
of the fire, the clothing may reach them. Food is also left at graves, for the 
dead, but it is usually eaten afterward by the living. Chinese cities are sur- 
rounded by walls, The streets in cities of the south are narrow, to keep out the 
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58. Tokio (to’ké o), the capital, is the residence of the 
emperor, called the mikado (mi k&’do). Its chief port is 
Yokohama (y6 k6 ha’ma). 


59. India is larger than all the Pacific States and Ter- 
ritories, and contains about four times as many. inhabit- 
ants as the United States. 


60. Nearly the whole of India is subject to Great 
Britain, either absolutely, or as tributary states.® 


61. Jndia is remarkable for its high, snow-covered 
peaks, hot chmate, and large population. 


62. Its low plains in the north are the most fertile in 
the world. The west and south contain desert tracts. 


68. The people, generally, are engaged in agriculture 
and stock-raising. 

64. The principal exports are cotton, opium, rice, wheat, 
and jute. Cattle, camels, buffaloes, sheep, and goats are 


numerous. The inhabitants subsist, principally, upon rice, 
fish, and tea.°® 


65. Calcutta is the capital and largest city in India, 
and the most important commercial city in Asia. 


66. Bombay (bdm ba’), on the western coast, and Madras 
(ma dras’), on the eastern, are important cities. 


67. Ceylon (sé lon’) is a mountainous island, belonging 
to Great Britain. It is famous for coffee and _ spices.* 
Pearl oysters abound on the southern coast, and the fish- 
ery is often very profitable. 


68. Farther India, or Indo-China, forming the south- 
eastern peninsula of Asia, comprises the kingdoms of 
Burmah, Siam’ and A nam’, Lower, or French, Co’chin 
China, Cam bo’dia, and the Malay Peninsula. 


69. This division of Asia is remarkable for its long 
mountain ranges and fertile valleys, its hot, moist climate, 
and its dense forests and jungles. 


heat of the sun. There are no wheeled vehicles. 
carts, sedan-chairs, and wheelbarrows. In the north, the streets are wider, admit- 
ting of carriages, etc. The clothing of men, women, and children is long and loose. 
The feet of Chinese women of the upper classes are small and deformed. The feet 
are bandaged tightly to stop their growth, when the child is about five years of age. 

6. Japan contains beautiful lakes, rivers, water-falls, trees, and flowers of great 
variety; bears, deer, wolves, and foxes; pheasants and other beautiful birds. The 
celebrated mountain in Japan is Fujiyama (00 2 d’md), whose summit is covered 
with snow nearly all the year. In summer, bands of pilgrims, dressed in white, 
travel to its summit, to worship idols there. 

7. Japanese houses are furnished with mats, on which the people both sit and 
sleep, using neither chairs nor bedsteads. Although rice, fish, and tea are their chief 
kinds of food, the Japanese have also sweet potatoes and other vegetables; oranges, 
figs, grapes, pears, and other fruits; also, chickens and eggs. Like the Chinese, they 
eat with chopsticks, instead of knives and forks. The Japanese are well skilled in 
agriculture, ivory carving, and the manufacture of porcelain and bronze ornaments. 
Grain and vegetables of the temperate zone are raised there. 

8. The parts of India which are under British control, occupy two thirds of its 
area. The states which are independent are Nepaul and Boo tan’. The Malay Penin- 
sula includes the independent Malacca States and the British Straits’ settlements. 

9. The north-east monsoons are winds which, for six months, cause drought 
(drowt) and oppressive heat. These are followed by the south-west monsoons, 
which are rain-bearing winds. Suddenly the dry, parched, and deserted land is 
covered with dense vegetation, and teems with animal life. Countless fishes, which 
for months have lain torpid, are recalled to activity. 

* oc tag’ 6 nal, having eight sides. 
spices, cinnamon, ginger, pepper, nutmegs, cloves, etc. 
trans mi gra’ tion, passing of the soul into another body, 


Travel is by means of boats, 


‘ 


70. Jt contains large, savage animals, and many tribes 
of people scarcely removed from barbarism. 


71. The chief occupation of the inhabitants is the cul- 
tivation of rice, which is their principal article of food.” 


72. Bangkok’, the capital of Siam, is the largest city in 
Farther India. It contains royal palaces and many pagodas. 
These are surrounded by bamboo houses built on piles. 


73. Man'da lay is the capital of Burmah. 


74, Saigon (si gon’) is a sea-port of French Cochin 
China. 


75. Singapore (sin ga por’), on the Island of Singapore 
is a sea-port, belonging to Great Britain. 


76. Persia, Afghanistan’, Bel oochis tan’, and Bo- 
khara (bdk &’ra&) are remarkable for their desert tracts, 
forest-covered mountains, and fertile river valleys. 


77. The productions include grain, fruits, sugar, indigo, 
and dates. 


78. Many of the inhabitants own large flocks of goats 
and sheep; while others are engaged in the manufacture 
of silk goods, shawls, rugs, and perfumery, or in the cara- 
van trade. ‘There are, also, many roving, warlike tribes. 
Nearly all are Mohammedans." 


79. These countries are important because of their 
situation between Russia and the Indian Ocean. Afghan- 
istan has been called the “gateway to India.” 


80. Teheran (teh r&n’), the capital 
Tabriz (ta breez’), are the chief cities. 


81. Cabul (kA bool’), Herat (her at’), and Candahar 
(kan d& har’) are the principal cities in Afghanistan. 


of Persia, and 


82. Arabia is chiefly a hot, desert plateau, with oases 
of different sizes, in which dates, grapes, tamarinds, and 
other fruits grow. 


83. lt has no general government, the inhabitants being 
ruled by sheiks (Sheeks), or chiefs. The rulers of Oman’ 
and Nejed (néjd), or Nedjed (néd’jéd), are called Sultans. 


10. Other products of Farther India are corn, wheat, sugar-cane, tobacco, 
cotton, and indigo. In the forests, are the elephant, rhinoceros, tiger, and leopard. 
White elephants receive great honor in Siam. 

ahi ks Persia is remarkable for extensive salt deserts. Near the Caspian Sea, 
however, vegetation is luxuriant. Here, as in other Mohammedan countries, edu- 
cation is confined to learning portions of the Koran, and scraps of poetry. The 
Persians are a slow, easy-going people, hospitable, generous, but procrastinating.* 
12. Historical Notes.—China is sometimes referred to as Cathay (kath di), the 
Middle Kingdom, the Flowery Land, and the Celestial Empire. Its records extend 
back to the time of the Patriarch Abraham, about 2000 B.o. 

13. The Great Wail, over 1,200 miles in length, was built about 200 B.0o., to keep 
out the Tartars, who were enemies of the Chinese. 

14. The shaving of men’s heads, in China, and the wearing of the queue (ka), as evi- 
dence of submission to the throne, began in the 17th century a.p. Among all 
classes, great importance is attached to the possession of the queue. 

15. Formerly, the Chinese and Japanese refused Americans, English, and other 
foreigners admission to their countries; but now, they trade freely with them, and 
permit them to reside in certain places. The Hmperor of China appoints his suc- 
cessor from the members of his family. 

16. The Island of Hong Kong was ceded by China to Great Britain, in 1841. 

17. Commodore Perry visited Japan, and made a treaty between that government 
and the United States, in 1853. Since that time, the Japanese have made rapid 
progress in civilization and learning. 
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84. Arabia ts celebrated for fine dromedaries* and 


horses, and excellent coffee. 


85. Mus cat’, the capital of Oman, is the largest city 
in Arabia, and the chief sea-port. 


86. Aden (a’den) is a fortified sea-port, belonging to 
Great Britain. 
87. Mecca, the birthplace of Mohammed, is visited by 


many Mohammedan pilgrims every year. It is said to be 
the hottest city in the world. 


88. Turkey in Asia is a part of the Ottoman, or 
Turkish, Empire, whose capital is Constantinople. 


89. lis northern part is remarkable for forests, mount- 
ains, and fertile valleys; its eastern part, for the fertile 
plains of the Tigris and Euphrates (a fra’téz); and its 
southern, for a desert region. 


90. Tropical frudts, cotton, grain, and tobacco grow 
abundantly. 


91. The people are chiefly Turks and Arabs (&r’abs), 
professing the Mohammedan religion. 


92. Smyrna, an important commercial and 


steamer station, is the largest city. 


port 


98. Damascus is the oldest city in the world. It contains 
grand old mosques (mésk), and is the center of the caravan 
trade. Its manufactures comprise saddles and silk goods. 


94. Palestine (pal’es tin), or the Holy Land, is men- 
tioned in Scripture, as the Promised Land of the Ancient 
Hebrews, and the birthplace of Christianity. It contains 
the cities of Jerusalem and Beth’lehem, the Valley of the 
Jordan (jdr’dan), the Dead Sea, and the Sea of Gal’i lee. 


A LANGUAGE LESSON IN TOPICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Each pupil may write a letter about one or more of 
the countries of Asta, as directed on page 32. 


A TOPICAL DIAGRAM. 
Hach pupil may prepare a Written Exercise on one or 
more of the countries of Asia, as shown on page 32. 


18. Japanese pupils now sit at desks, instead of on the floor of the school-room, as 
formerly. In the principal cities in Japan, the people have adopted the style of 
dress worn in the United States and Europe. 

19. The Japanese claim that their empire was founded in the year 660 B.c., 
and that the present emperor is in the direct line of descent from the first rulers. 


~The crown usually descends to the eldest son. 


20. The Empire of India is ruled by the Governor-General, who is appointed by 
Victoria, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, and Empress of India. Next to the 
Chinese Empire, it is the most populous in the world. Jndia was settled by the Ar’yans, 
about 1400 B.c. They were Brahmins, but unlike the Brahmins of the present 
time, in their religious teaching and practices. Their language was the San/’skrit. 
The people are divided into castes. They believe in the transmigration of souls. 
Gautama, or Buddha, about 500 B.o., introduced a form of religion, which, after a 
long struggle with Brahmanism, was overcome, in India, and transplanted in 
China, where it has degenerated into a debasing form of idolatry. Queen Elizabeth 
chartered the East India Company in 1600 a.p. The vast empire, which had 
grown by its conquests, was transferred to the British Crown, in 1858. 

21. The siege of Calcutta, in 1756, was rendered memorable by the “Horror of 
the Black Hole.” In 1842, an English army, with many notable men and women, 
perished in the massacre of Cabul. During the Sepoy mutiny of 1857, occurred the 
terrible massacre of Cawn poor’, and the subsequent relief of Lucknow. 

* drom/edary, a camel which has but one hump on its back. The Bactrian 
camel has two humps. pro cras’ ti nate, to put off till to-morrow, 
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Location.—In what direction is Africa from Europe ?— 
from the United States? What separates Africa from Europe? \ 
= In what zones is Africa? What does the Suez Canal connect? “ 


Latitude and Longitude.— What part of Africa is erossed. 
by the Equator?—the Tropic of Cancer ?—the Tropic of Capri- 
corn? In what place is a vessel, whose reckoning is latitude 
20° north, and longitude 40° east ?— latitude 0°, longitude 0°? 


Outline.— What two oceans partly bound Africa ?—two seas ?— 
two large gulfs?—two straits? What do these straits connect ?— 
Separate? What gulfs on the northern coast? What is the north- 
ern cape of Africa?—the southern?—the eastern ?—the western ? 
Where is the Cape of Good Hope ?— Cape Lopez ?— Cape Amber ? 


Islands.—Where is Madagascar? By what waters is it surrounded ? 
What islands north-west of Africa? Where is St. Helena (he lé’ na) ? 


Mountains. — What mountains in the northern part ?—eastern ?— 
western ?—southern? Mention the two highest peaks. 


Nae Lakes and Rivers.—Mention the large lakes. Which is far- 
thest north?—south? Which is crossed by the Equator? In what direction and into what water does the Nile 
River flow?—the Congo, or Livingstone ?—the Ni/ger?—the Zambeze (gdm ba/ ze)? — the Orange River? 


Countries.— What countries border on the Mediterranean Sea?—on the Red Sea? Where is Senegambia ?— Liberia? —Congo Free State ? | 


Climate and Products.—What isotherm crosses the northern part of Africa?—the central?—the southern? Mention the prodagts of the 
Mediterranean States,—of the South African Colonies, — of the Guinea Coast,—of Central Africa,—of the Nile Valley,—of Madagascar. 


Map Drawing.—To draw a map of Africa, construct an oblong diagram eleven and three fourths measures, from e 


ast to west, by twelve and one | 
half measures, from north to south, and on its sides, mark the four principal capes. 


Draw the northern, eastern, southern, and western coast lines. 
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LIVINGSTONE FALLS,—LAKE TCHAD. 


ATLANTIC OCEAN,—OCONGO RIVER. 


AFRICA. 


1. Position.—Africa, the south-western continent of the 
Old World, is the only grand division stretching entirely 
across the Torrid Zone. 


2. It is a peninsula, joined to Asia by the Isthmus of 
The ship-canal, constructed across the isthmus, 
makes it, artificially, an island.! 


Suez. 


8. Size and Outline.—Africa is the second, in size, of 
the grand divisions. Its length and breadth are each about 
5,000 miles. 


4. The coast is unbroken by bays and inlets such as 
make secure harbors for vessels. In proportion to its size, 
it has a shorter coast-line than any other grand division. 


5. Islands.—There are many continental islands lying 
along the coast of Africa. Madagascar, the largest, is 
separated from the continent by a very shallow channel. 


6. Surface.—The interior of Africa is a plateau, which is 
highest in the south and south-east. This, in most parts, is 
bordered by mountains, between which and the sea is a 
low and narrow strip of coast. 


lod 


7. The average elevation of the high plateau is about 
5,000 feet; and of the northern region, about 1,500 feet. 


8. The principal mountain system extends along the 
eastern side of the continent. Mount Kenia (ke ni’a), the 
highest peak, is about 20,000 feet above the level of the sea. 


9. The Atlas Mountains, near the northern border, are 
high and rugged. 

10. The Kong and Cameroons Mountains are near the 
western border. 


11. The Peak of Teneriffe (tén er if’), one of the Canary 
Islands, is more than 12,000 feet above the level of the sea. 


1. The shortest distance across the Isthmus of Suez is about seventy-two 
miles; the line of the canal is one hundred miles. The average height of the 
isthmus above sea-level is scarcely ten feet. 


The Suez Canal was completed in 1869. It has a depth of twenty-four feet, 


and a clear channel seventy-two feet in width. By connecting the Red Sea with 


CONGO RIVER,—LAKE LINCOLN. CENTRAL AFRICA, 


12. The Great Desert has an undulating surface, and 
is covered mostly with shifting sand and gravel. A small 
portion, south of Barca, is below the sea-level. 


13. Oases, watered by springs and covered with groves of 
date-palm-trees, are met with in different parts of the desert. 


14. Soudan (sod dan’), situated south of the Great Des- 
ert, is a region remarkable for its extreme heat, and 
excessive rains and droughts. 


15. Central Africa, or the region crossed by the Equa- 
tor, is remarkable for its fertility; and, owing to its great 
height above the sea-level, its climate is mild and health- 
ful. This region is drained by many large rivers. 


16. Southern Africa is mountainous; but it contains 
many fertile valleys and plains, well adapted to agri- 
culture and stock-raising. The Kalahari (kA 1A ha’ ré) Des- 
ert, though destitute of streams, is covered, during a great 
part of the year, with grass. 

17. Lakes.—The lakes of Africa are confined chiefly 
to the high, equatorial region, and are remarkable for 
their number and size. 


18. Lake Victoria is the largest lake in the world. Its 
outlet is the Nile River. 


19. Rivers. —The Nile flows through the most impor- 
tant part of Africa. Its lower course is in a region almost 
rainless; and for more than 1,500 miles, it does not receive 
a single tributary. It is fed by the annual rains, and the 
melting snows of the high mountains. 


20. The water of the Nile ts highest from May till 
September, when the lower valley is covered with a fine, 
rich soil, brought down by the flood; and the seeds which 
are scattered over the water, as it subsides, bring forth 
abundant crops of grain. Cotton, also, is an important 
product of the Nile Valley. 


the Mediterranean, this canal furnishes a shorter route between European ports 
and India, than that around the Cape of Good Hope. It extends from Port Said (sé2@’), 
on the Mediterranean, to Suez, a sea-port town near the head of the Gulf of Suez. 

2. This is the tract which it is proposed to flood with water from the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and thus form a new lake. 


LAKE BANGWEOLO,—LAKE TANGA 
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LAKE VICTORIA,—LAKE ALBERT,—NILE RIVER. 
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21. The Congo, first explored by Livingstone, and after- 
ward by Stanley, drains the most fertile part of the con- 
tinent. Its source is in the region of heavy rains. 


22. Climate.—The region of greatest heat is in the 
Egyptian Soudan. There the midday temperature during 
the summer months is often 140° Fahr., while the nights 
are sometimes so cold that ice forms. 


23. In the desert, hot winds, known as simooms, are 
prevalent, and sand storms are often destructive. 


24. The coast, generally, is very unhealthy. 

25. Southern Africa possesses a mild and genial climate. 
Here are the principal settlements formed by Europeans, 
This is the home of the Caffre (kaf’er.) 


26. Vegetation.—Northern Africa yields grain, cotton, 
dates, almonds, and olive-oil. 


27. Rice ts a leading product of the Guinea (gin’é) Coast. 

28. The date-palm flourishes along the shores of the 
Mediterranean and in the oases of the desert. 

29. The famous baobab-tree (ba’o bab) is found in 
Central Africa. It is famous for its great size and age? 

30. Groves of teak, mangrove, ebony, and India rubber 
abound on the western coast. 

31. Gum arabic (Ar’a bik), myrrh, cotton, coffee, sugar- 
cane, and spices are products of Eastern Africa. 

32. The islands produce tropical fruits, wine, and amber.* 


33. Animals.— Africa is noted for large and ferocious 
animals, and venomous serpents. 


34. The lion may be found in any part of the continent. 


35. The hippopotamus inhabits the upper Nile, while 
the marshes and streams of the low coast contain many 
crocodiles, lizards, and other reptiles. 


3. The baobab-tree, one of the giants of the vegetable kingdom, grows to the 
height of about forty feet. Its trunk is from twenty to thirty feet, in diameter. 
Tts fiber is used in making paper, cordage, etc. Millions of these trees are found 
south of the Congo River. Some of them are, it is said, more than 4,000 years old. 

4. For more than four thousand years, camels have been almost the sole 
means employed to carry merchandise across the deserts. The camel will carry a 
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386. The gorilla (go ril’la), the largest and fiercest of 
apes, and the chim pan’ zee, are met with in the west. 

387. The elephant, giraffe, and the two-horned rhinoc- 
eros, belong in Central and Southern Africa. 


38. There are many species of deer and antelope. 

389. The zebra and the gnu (na), or horned horse, are 
numerous in the grassy plains of Southern Africa. 

40. The ostrich (és’trich) is hunted in various parts of 
the continent; but in Southern Africa, the rearing of 
these birds for their plumes, is an important occupation. 


41. The sacred ibis,* parrots, and other birds of beauti- 
ful plumage, are found in various parts of Africa. 

42. The most useful animal in crossing desert regions 
is the camel. Travelers and merchants, with their camels 
carrying merchandise, cross the desert in companies, called 
caravans.’ 

43. Minerals.—The coasts of Guinea and Sene gam'bia 
have long been celebrated for gold. Copper, lead, salt, and 
saltpeter are obtained in some places. 


44, Important diamond fields are in South Africa. 


45. People.— Africans comprise three races—the Cau- 
casian, Negro, and Malay. 

46. The Moors, Arabs, Berbers, Egyptians, and various 
tribes of the north are Caucasians; the tribes of Central 
and Southern Africa, and the east and west coasts, Ne- 
groes: and those of Madagascar, Malays. 


47. Hacepting the European colonists who have settled 
along the coast, nearly all the Caucasian inhabitants are 
Mohammedans, and are in a low state of civilization. 


48. Most of the Negro tribes of Africa are savages, in 
a degraded condition. There are, however, several tribes 
which cultivate the soil, raise cattle, and observe laws. 


load of four or five hundred pounds weight, fifty miles a day, for five or six days, 
although he may not be supplied with food or water, during that time. Vast 

herds of cattle and flocks of sheep are raised in Southern Africa. 
* am/ ber, a yellowish res/in, found as a fossil in alluvial soils, or on the sea-shore, 
in many places. It takes a fine polish, and is made into ornaments. [tail black. 
v bis, a tall, slender bird having white plumage, with the tips of & wings and 
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49. The Barbary States, situated on the Mediterranean 
Coast, extend from the Atlantic Ocean to Egypt. 


50. The Atlas Mountains extend partly through this 
division. These, with a low range along the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, inclose a number of large and fertile valleys. 


51. The climate is mild and healthful. South of the 
Atlas Mountains, it is extremely hot and arid. There are 
two seasons, a rainy and a dry. 

52. The highlands are covered with forests of cedar, 
pine, cork-trees, and other valuable timber. 


53. The lowlands are finely adapted to agriculture. 
54. The most tmportant productions are dates, oranges, 
bananas, pomegranates (ptm gr&n/’éts), and figs. 


55, The natives consist of Moors, Arabs, and Berbers. 
Although descended from a very enlightened people, they 
are extremely ignorant, degraded, and treacherous. 

56. The foreigners are 
colonists. 


mainly French and Jewish 
Wherever they settled, agriculture, manufact- 
ures, and commerce quickly followed. 


57. Morocco (mér6dk’5) is under the absolute govern- 
ment of a sultan, who is subject to Turkey. The country 
is sparsely settled. Cattle, sheep, and goats are reared 
extensively. 


58. In tanning and dyeing leather, the people exhibit 
great skill, and the leather manufactured there is exported 
to all parts of the world. 


59. Morocco and Fez are the most important cities. 
The sultan holds court at one and the other, alternately. 


60. Algeria (Al jé’rfa) is a French possession, and con- 
tains a large European population. It is one of the most 
prosperous of the Barbary States. 

61. Several lines of railway are in operation, and 
caravans, trading in ivory, gums, and ostrich feathers, 
penetrate the interior of Soudan. 

62. Algiers is the capital and commercial center. It is 
connected with Marseilles by a submarine telegraph cable. 
It was for- 
It is noted for its olive groves, 
date plantations, coral fisheries, and the manufacture of 
red caps, soap, and leather. 


63. Tunis, also, is a French possession. 
merly subject to Turkey. 


64. Tunis, near the site of ancient Carthage, is the 
capital and sea-port. It is a very old city. 


1. The commercial importance of Egypt is due, partly to the fact that the 
Suez Canal is situated in Egyptian territory, and partly, to the heavy indebtedness 
of the Egyptian government to English and French capitalists. In order to secure 
these from loss, the financial management of Egyptian affairs has been assumed 
by agents of the British government. 

2, From the remotest times in the history of Egypt, the lot of the fellahin 
hasbeen a hard one, and it has been the common custom for the ruler of Egypt 
to collect them in gangs and compel them to labor on the public works. For this 
work, not only do they receive no pay, but they are also required to provide their 
own food, in'the meantime. The conscription of fellahin to-day differs in no wise 
from that practiced under the task-masters 4,000 years ago. In order to escape 
this conscriptign, villages and towns are often entirely abandoned, the people flee- 
ing in all directions, on the approach of the overseers. 
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65. Tripoli (trip’o1), though nominally a Turkish 
province, is a despotic monarchy, governed by a bey.* It 
includes the Oasis of Fezzan. 


66. Jt contains no rivers, and rain seldom falls; yet, 
on account of heavy dews, the soil is productive. 


67. The leading exports are wool, hides, and ivory. 


68. Tripoli is the capital and sea-port. Jlowrzouk 
(moor zdok’), the capital of Fezzan, is the center of a large 
caravan trade. 


69. The Nile Countries comprise Egypt proper, Nubia, 
and the Egyptian Soudan, or Kingdom of the Mahdi (ma’ de). 
They are governed by a hereditary monarch called the 
khedive,* and are subject to Turkey. 


70. The greater part of Egypt is a desert. Along the 
lower course of the Nile, only the narrow valley, which is 
annually inundated, is capable of producing crops. 

71. Sence the completion of the Suez Canal, rapid prog- 
ress has been made in developing the agricultural and 
commercial interests of Egypt.! 


72. Ratlways have been built, and, by means of irri- 
gating canals, extensive tracts of desert land have been > 
made productive. 


73. Most of the wealthier classes have been educated 
in Europe, and foreign customs are being introduced 
throughout the country. The fellahin (fel’lAin),? or labor- 
ing classes, are greatly oppressed, and are practically in a 
state of slavery. The Arab inhabitants are Mohammedans ; 
the Copts,® Christians. 

74. The principal products of Egypt are cotton, grain, 
sugar, and rice. Gum arabic, ivory, indigo, and ostrich 
feathers are obtained in the Soudan. Manufactories have 
been established in the larger cities and towns. 


75. Catro (ki'r6), the capital of Egypt, is the largest 
city in Africa. Alexandria is the principal sea-port. 
Railways connect both cities with Suez, the southern sea- 
port of the Suez Canal. The northern, or Mediterranean, 
sea-port of the canal is Port Said. 


76. The other sea-ports of Egypt are Ro set’ta and 
Damietta (ddm 1 ét’ta). 


77. Nubia (na’ bat) and the Egyptian Soudan‘ are in- 
habited by warlike tribes of Arab and Negro descent. 


78. Khartoom (k&rtoom’), at the junction of the Blue 
and the White Nile, is the center of a large caravan trade. 


3. The Copts are the descendants of the ancient Egyptians. 

4. The Egyptian Soudan was recently annexed by Ismail Pacha (7s mid 2’ pasha’ ), 
who was, at that time, Khedive of Egypt. The annexation was resisted by the 
native tribes of the Soudan, and especially by the slave-dealers. For a long time, 
Egyptian rule was upheld by British bayonets. Finally, Mohammed Achmet, a 
man renowned for learning and religious zeal, proclaimed himself Al Mahdi, or 
the Prophet. The fellahin quickly gathered to his standard, and every army sent 
to subdue him was annihilated. Recognizing the impossibility of holding the 
Soudan, the British government sent General Gordon to rescue the English sub- 
jects who were then in that region. Gordon and these people were finally sur- 
rounded at Khartoom and massacred, it is said, by order of the Mahdi. 

* bey (ba), governor of a town, or district, in the Turkish dominions. 
khe dive’, xing, viceroy, or governor of Egypt. pasha, a governor, or commander. 
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79. Abyssinia (&b Is sin’ia) is a high and rugged plateau, 
containing a number of fertile valleys. The climate, 
owing to the high altitude of the surface, is mild and 
healthful. The people, though of a dark, or swarthy, com- 
plexion, belong to the Caucasian race, and consist, chiefly, 
of Copts and Berbers, who are ignorant and degraded. 

80. Abyssinia consists of several independent. states, 
having no general government. 

81. Gon'dar is the capital. Mas su'ah, or Massowah, 
an Egyptian possession, is the only sea-port. 

82. South Africa comprises several prosperous colonies. 
Some of these belong to Great Britain; others are inde- 
pendent states founded by Dutch settlers: while others, 
still, are the homes of native tribes. 


88. Cape Colony and Natal (natal’) are British colo- 
nies. The surface of the land is high, undulating, and 
well adapted to grazing. 


84. The leading occupations are the raising of cattle 
and sheep, and the rearing of ostriches. Wool and ostrich 
feathers are among the most valuable exports. 


85. Cape Town, the capital of Cape Colony, is the chief 
sea-port of South Africa. 


86. Pietermaritzburg (pé ter mar’ its burg) is the capi- 
tal of Natal. 


87. West Griqualand (gré’kw/&), also a possession of 
Great Britain, contains the most productive diamond 
mines in the world. 


88. Kimberly, its capital, is situated in the diamond 
fields, and is the chief market for rough diamonds. 


89. Caf fra’ria and Zu’lu land are inhabited by natives 
who are noted for their intelligence, fine physical appear- 
ance, and great bravery.’ Both countries are governed by 
native chiefs, although subject to Great Britain. 


90. The Orange Free State and the South African 
Republic (formerly Trans vaal’), are inhabited by Dutch 
farmers, called Bo’ers. The Boers are noted for their 
bravery and love of independence.* 

91. Bloemfontein (bloom fdn’tin) is the capital of the 
Orange Free State, and Preto’ria, of the South African 
Republic. Wool, cattle, and grain are the exports. 


92. Central Africa includes the regions comprised in 
Sahara, or the Great Desert, Soudan, the Congo Free 
State, and the territory southward to the Boer republics.’ 


93. Sahara contains about twenty oases, inhabited by 


5. Rough diamonds are those which have not been cut and polished. They 
are irregular in shape, and unattractive in appearance. The cutting and polishing 
of the stone, upon which its beauty and much of its value depend, is done, chiefly, 
at Amsterdam and Antwerp. 

6. The finest specimens of the Negro race are the Caffres 

7. The Boers were the first settlers of Cape Colony. After the colony had 
been annexed to Great Britain, the Boers moved to Natal; and, on the annexation 
of Natal to Transvaal (trdns vil’), an attempt to annex the latter led to a war 
between the Boers and Great Britain. The Boers were. successful, and gained 
their independence, agreeing, however, to make no treaties with foreign nations 
without the consent of Great Britain. 5; 

8. The Kalahari Desert, the region surrounding Lake N’gami (ngd/me) and the 


wandering tribes, who live, chiefly, by plundering the 
caravans. , 

94. Soudan is inhabited by semi-barbarous tribes, each 
of which is governed by a chief, whose will is law. 

95. Their occupation is herding cattle, but they are 
constantly at war with one another. 

96. Tim buc' too, Sack a too’ and Kouka (koo’ka), are 
centers of a large caravan trade.® 

97. The Congo Free State embraces the basin of 
the Congo River. It is subject to the King of Belgium. 

98. Zan’zibar is a strip of coast nearly 1,000 miles 
long, including a number of small islands. It is an abso- 
lute monarchy, governed by a sultan. 

99. Zanzibar, on an island of the same name, is the 
capital. It is the center of a large trade in ivory, gum 
co’pal, and spices. Trade is almost exclusively in the 
hands of Hindoo and Arab merchants. 

100. Mozambique (m6 zam bék’) includes a number of 
Portuguese colonies, extending from Zululand to Zanzibar. 
The city of Mozambique, the chief center of trade, is the 
residence of the Governor-General. 

101. The West Coast is covered with forests of valu- 
able timber. The highlands contain gold and silver. 


102. Senegambia (sén e gAm’bi A) includes most of the 
basins of the Senegal (séné gal’) and Gambia rivers. 
English and French traders have settled along the coast. 


108. Sierra Leone (siér’ra 166’ne) iS a prosperous 


_English colony. It is inhabited by Negroes, many of whom 


were rescued from slave-ships. /reetown is the capital.” 
104. Liberia is a small republic, originally established 
as a colony for freed slaves from the United States. 
Mon ro'via is the capital." 
105. Dahomey and A shan’tee are absolute despotisms.® 


106. Madagascar, a kingdom, contains a civilized popu- 
lation, whose principal industries are agriculture and herding. 


107. St. Helena belongs to Great Britain; the Canary 
Islands, to Spain; the Madeira (madé’ra), the Azores 
(a zorz’), and the Cape Verd Islands, to Portugal. 


A LANGUAGE LESSON IN TOPICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
Hach pupil may write a letter about Africa, as directed 


on page 32. 
A TOPICAL DIAGRAM. 


Hach pupil may prepare a written exercise on Africa, 
as shown on page 382. 


upper basin of the Zambese (zim bd’ ze), are claimed both by the Germans and the 
Boers. The natives are regarded as the lowest types of humanity. 

9. The principal routes by which caravans cross the Great Desert are from 
Morocco, Fez, Tunis, and Tripoli, to Timbuctoo, Sackatoo, Kouka, and Mourzouk. 

10. Sierra Leone was founded through the efforts of English philanthropists, 
as a colony for Negroes who had been recaptured from slave-traders. : 

11. Liberia was founded in 1816. Monrovia, its capital, received its name from 
James Monroe, who was then President of the United States. 

12. The natives are superstitious, warlike, and ferocious. . In Dahomey 
(dd hd’ ma), wholesale murders, or human sacrifices, form part of certain celebra- 
tions. Here, the king has an army of women whose weapons are muskets, swords, 
and clubs. Ashantee, also, is ruled by a native king, who is independent. 
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GENERAL QUESTIONS, 


Location.—In what ocean is Oceania (shed nia)? Be- 
tween what other grand divisions is it? (See commercial 
map, page 132.) Which division of Oceania is situated in the 
Eastern Hemisphere? (The 160th meridian east from Green- 
wich, and the twentieth west, separate the two hemispheres.) 
What ocean south-west? What ocean south? In what di- 
rection is Australia (aus tri/li a) from California? — from 
England ?—from Japan? 


Latitude and Longitude.—What large islands are crossed 
by the Equator? What continent is crossed by the Tropic 
of Capricorn? What division is situated wholly in north 
latitude? What divisions are wholly within the Torrid 
Zone? Mention two or more large islands in the South Tem- 
perate Zone, —five or more in the Torrid Zone. Which are 
in Malaysia (ma ld’ shi a)?—in Melanesia (mé dn 2 shi a)? 


When it is noon at Greenwich, about what time is it in 
the Fee/ jee Islands? What is the longitude of those islands? 


Outline.— Which has the greater extent of coast—Europe, 
or Australia ?— Celébes (sél e Viz’), or Java (jd va)? What strait 
separates Australia from Papua (pdp’/ooa), or New Guinea ?— 
Sumatra (sumdtrd) from Jaya?—from the Malay (mélay’) 
Peninsula? — Borneo from Celebes? What sea between Ma- 
laysia and Asia?—between Java and Borneo? — between 
Australia and New Zealand?— between Australia and New 
Guinea ?—between Borneo and the Philippine (jfi’ ip in) Islands ? 
What sea north-east of Australia ? 


What gulf indents the northern coast of Australia? 


OCHANTA. 


What bay (or bight) indents the southern coast? What reef 
north-east? What is the northern cape of Australia ?— the 
western ?—the northern cape of New Zealand? Which is the 


. larger—Tasmania, or The Netherlands ?—(See comparative areas.) — 


the Feejee Islands, or The Netherlands?—Java, or Kansas? — 
New Zealand, or Kansas? 


Surface.—How does the surface of Australia compare 
with that of the other islands of Oceania? Which islands 
contain the highest mountains? (See profile.) What is the 
highest peak in Sumatra?—in Borneo?—in Java?—in New 
Zealand? What is their elevation? What mountains near 
the center of Australia?—near the eastern coast? Mention 
three rivers of Australia,—two lakes. In what part of that 
continent are its deserts? 


Islands and Colonies.— Mention the groups of Malaysia. 
Which is the largest island of Malaysia? Mention four of 
the Sunda Islands. Mention three groups of Melanesia, — 
three of Micronesia (mi kro né’ shi a),—three of Polynesia. What 
groups north-east of the Feejee Islands ?— south-east ? 


Mention the colonies of Australia. Which is farthest 
south-east ?— west ?—north-east? What colony between Vic- 
toria and Queensland ?— between New South Wales and West- 
ern Australia? What is the capital of Victoria?—of New 
South Wales?—of Queensland?— of South Australia? — of 
Western Australia? — of Tasmania? —of New Zealand ? 


Climate.— What is the mean annual temperature along 
the thermal Equator, or line of greatest heat? Does the 
greater part of that isotherm lie north, or south, of the 
geographical Equator? How does the climate of this division 


net 


compare with that of Peru? ‘To wnat is this difference in 
climate due? When it is winter in New Zealand, what is 
the season in the United States? (See page 9, diagram 1.) 
Which has the hotter climate—New Zealand, or New Guinea? 
What is the mean annual temperature of the northern part 
of Borneo ?— of the south-eastern part of Australia? 


Products. — What vegetable products have Australia, 
New Zealand, and Tasmania? What animal products ? 
What minerals? What are raised in all, or nearly all, the 
islands of Oceania? Of what islands are rice, cotton, and 
sugar, the staple products? Where are hides, wool, and 
tallow obtained? Where are diamonds found ? — pearls ? 
Where is sandal-weod obtained ?—coal ?—ivory ?— camphor? 
—hemp ?— sulphur? — coffee?—sago? Are the products of 
Australasia those of a hot, or of a temperate, climate? 
What are the chief products of the islands of Polynesia ? 
In which islands are most of the spices produced? What 
are the principal products of the Sandwich Islands? 


Commerce.— Mention three sea-ports in the south-east- 
ern part of Australia. The capital of Java is the metropolis 
of the Dutch possessions,—mention it. What is the capital 
and leading sea-port of the Philippine Islands? Mention a 
sea-port in Sumatra, —two in New Zealand. What sea-port 
is the capital of the Sandwich Islands? 

In what general directions do the currents east of Aus- 
tralia flow?—south of Australia? —west?—north of New 
Guinea?— south of Java and Sumatra?—near the Feejee 
Islands? In what direction does the current flow between 
New Guinea and the Feejee Islands? — between Tasmania 
and New Zealand ?—south of Sumatra?—in the China Sea? 


1. Position.—This grand division consists of 
Malaysia, Australasia, Melanesia, Micronesia, and 
Polynesia, with their subdivisions. 


2. Malaysia and Australasia comprise a num- 
ber of large islands, extending south-east from 
Asia. They are continental islands, or partly 
submerged mountain chains. 


3. One of these chains extends northward 
to Kamchatka. The other, which includes the 
islands of Sumatra and Java, stretches east- 
wardly to New Zealand. 


4. The sea in the vicinity of these islands 
is, in most places, shallow. 


5. Polynesia consists of a number of groups 
scattered over the greater part of the South 
Pacific Ocean. 


6. The islands constituting these groups are 
of volcanic origin. In structure, however, they 


are reefs of coral, elevated but a few feet above 
the sea-level. 


7. The shape of most of them is that of an 
irregular ring, or atoll, broken in one or more 
places, and inclosing a shallow lagoon. (See page 
11, note 3.) 


8. The water within the lagoon is never 
more than a few fathoms deep, while outside 
the reef, the bottom slopes abruptly to a depth 
of ten or twelve thousand feet. 


9. The coral reef that forms the atoll began 
its growth along the shore of the mountain, 
which gradually sunk until it disappeared. The 
coral polyp, in the meantime, continued to build 
upward, always keeping at, or a little above, 
the surface. 


10. Waves beat against the reef, breaking off 
fragments and tossing them above the water- 


line. In the course of time, waves and migrat- 
ing birds brought seeds from other lands, and 
the islands were, finally, covered with vegetation. 


11. Surface.—The surface of the continental 
islands is mountainous. Malaysia is the chief 
center of volcanic activity in the world. 


12. The highest peaks are in Sumatra and 
Java, several of them exceeding 13,000 feet 
in height. Nearly every high peak in this 
grand division is volcanic. 


18. Soil—The soil of the large, or conti- 
nental, islands is composed of volcanic matter, 
pulverized and mixed with decayed vegetable 
substances. It is exceedingly productive. 


14. The soil of the atolls is pulverized coral 
limestone, mixed with organic matter. It is 
well adapted to the various species of plants 
and palm-trees, which it supports. 
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15. Climate.—Except where modified by elevation, the 
climate is hot. In the lowlands fringing the coasts of the 
large islands, it is exceedingly hot and unhealthy. In the 
region of the China Sea, destructive storms, called typhoons, 
are of frequent occurrence. 


16. The temperature of the coral! islands is uniform 
throughout the year. The only seasons are the rainy and 
the dry. 


17. Vegetation.—The vegetation is tropical; that of 
the large islands includes rice, sugar-cane, coffee, cotton, 
hemp, and spices. Thick jungles of ferns, vines, rattan, 
and bamboo abound. U’ pas-trees* are found in the forests. 


18. The vegetation of the coral islands consists, chiefly, 
of coffee. sugar-cane, banana and camphor trees, date, 
bread-fruit, cocoa-nut, and other palms. 


19. Animals.—The animals are similar to those of 
Southern Asia. They include the elephant, tiger, leopard, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, tapir, deer, and buffalo. The 
kangaroo is found in Australia, only. 


20. Hnormous serpents and crocodiles are numerous. 
The orang-outang, ape, and other species of the monkey 
are common. 


21. Many of the birds are celebrated for their beau- 
tiful plumage. Among these, are the bird-of-paradise and 
the lyre-bird. Here is found the emu (é’m4), or Australian 
ostrich. 


22. Minerals.—Coal, iron, and copper are found in many 
of the larger islands; quicksilver, in Borneo; tin, of the 
finest quality, in the Island of Banca; and diamonds, in 
Celebes Island. 


23. People.—The inhabitants of this grand division are, 
principally, of the Malay race. Those of Malaysia are 
mostly Mohammedans. 


24. Many of the natives of the Polynesian Islands are 
uncivilized. Some of the tribes are savage and warlike, but 
most of them are peaceable and susceptible to civilization. 


25. The natives of Melanesia, which includes New 
Guinea and the islands east of it, are a low type of the 
human race. 


26. Malaysia.—The Islands of Malaysia are situated in 
the Torrid Zone. They are remarkable for their fertile 
soil, hot climate, destructive earthquakes, and volcanic 


1. The coral polyp, which, in the first part of its life, is quite active, finally 
attaches itself to the bottom of the sea, in shallow water, and is thenceforth inca- 
pable of locomotion. It withdraws the carbonate of lime from the sea-water to make 
its skeleton, and grows in much the same manner as a tree, sending upward its main 
stalk, or trunk, from which grow many branches. The mouths of the coral almost 
entirely cover its outer surface, and resemble the petals of flowers, not only in 
shape, but also in the delicate shades of color. This polyp, of which there are many 
varieties, multiplies, chiefly, by this process of budding, or branching; also, by eggs, 
which are light enough to float. The eggs and young polyp are thus carried by 
marine currents to other shores. It cannot exist in water more than 120 feet deep. 

2. According to Javanese records, Sumatra, Java, and Bali formerly consti- 
tuted a single island. They were severed from one another by earthquakes and 
volcanic outbursts. In 18838, there was a terrific explosion in Krakatu, or Kraka- 
toa (krd kd to'd), an island in the Strait of Sunda. <A part of Java was involved 
in that convulsion, and more than 100,000 people perished. 
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eruptions.’ 
of Oceania. 


They contain more than half the population 


27. The Philippine Islands belong to Spain. 
contain a population of eight million inhabitants. 


They 


28. The exports are tobacco, rice, hemp, and coffee. 


29. Manila, the capital, is, next to Melbourne, the 
largest city in Oceania. Its manufactures, which are ex- 
tensive, include cordage, cloth, and cigars. 


30. The Dutch East Indies comprise Java, Celebes, 
the Spice Islands, and parts of Borneo and Sumatra. 
Among the most valuable natural products are ebony, 
sandal-wood, gutta-percha, and bamboo. 


31. Borneo, which is about the size of Texas, is the 
largest island in the world, except Australia. 


82. Sumatra is noted for its forests of camphor-trees 
and mangrove bushes. 


33. Java is the most densely populated region in the 
world. It excels in the production of coffee and sugar. 


34. Batavia, the principal sea-port and commercial 
center of the Dutch possessions, is the residence of the 
Governor-General. 


35. The leading exports are coffee, sugar, rice, cotton, 
gutta-percha, and spices.° 


36. Australasia.—Australasia‘ includes Australia, Tas- 
mania (tA€zma’nia) New Zealand, and the Islands of 
Melanesia. 


387. The surface of Australia consists of a nearly level 
plain, bordered by low, mountain ranges on its eastern and 
western margins. Most of the interior is an inland basin, 
consisting of vast stretches of desert, with, here and 
there, a lake, or a salt marsh. 


88. It is watered by periodical rains, which, in the 
wet season, convert the lowlands into an immense marsh. 
In the dry season, the scorching heat of summer quickly 
drives away every trace of moisture. 


89. The Murray and the Darling are the largest 
rivers. Like other streams of Australia, they disappear 
during the hot season, leaving a succession of shallow 
pools to mark their course. 


40. The vegetation of Australia is unlike that of any 
other part of the world.® 


3. The spices for which Malaysia is celebrated, are better in quality than 
those of other parts of the world. Cinnamon is the dried, inner bark of a tree. 
Much of the cinnamon of commerce comes, not from the cinnamon-tree, but 
from the cassia-tree. Cloves, the buds of an evergreen, are picked before the 
flower blooms, and dried, by smoking over a slow fire. Pepper is the dried berry 
of a vine. The province of Bantam, in Java, is the principal center of the pepper 
trade. WNutmegs are the fruit of the nutmeg-tree. The mace of commerce is a 
portion of the husk, or shell, that incloses the nutmeg. 

4. Australasia signifies Southern Asia; Australia, southern land; Micronesia, 
small islands; Melanesia, black islands (so named on account of the complexion of 
the natives); Polynesia, many islands. 

5. It is estimated that Australia contains nearly seven thousand species of 
plants not found elsewhere. 


* upas-tree, a tree which contains poisonous secretions. It has been fabulously 


reported that the atmosphere surrounding it, is destructive to life. 


’ 
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41. Tree-ferns and palms are abundant in the north. 
The pine, oak, and eucalyptus (a ka lip’ttis) trees® in the 
south furnish an abundance of timber. 

42. The wild animals are unlike those of other parts 
of the world. 

43. Many are marsupials (mar su’p\ als), or pouched 
animals. “These include many varieties of the kangaroo. 
The ornithorhynchus (or ni tho rink’ us) and emu are pecu- 
liar to Australia.’ 


44. Most of the people of Australia are of British 


descent. The natives are gradually disappearing. 


45, Australia is divided into five colonies. 
ernment of each is vested in a Governor, appointed by the 
Sovereign of Great Britain, and a legislative body chosen 
by the people. 


The gov- 


46. The leading occupations are agriculttre and the 
raising of cattle and sheep. 


47. In Victoria, gold-mining is important. 
48. Melbourne, the capital, is the largest city in Oceania. 


Geelong (gélong’), Ballarat (balla rat’), and Sand' hurst 
are commercial centers. 


49, From New South Wales, the principal exports are 
wool, hides, grain, and gold. 


50. Sydney is the capital and metropolis. 


51. In Queensland, which is situated partly in the 
Torrid Zone, cotton and Sugar-cane are cultivated. 


52. Brisbane is the capital. 


53. South Australia is settled in the southern part, 
only. Its chief products and exports are grain and wool. 


54, Ad’e laide is the capital and sea-port. 


55. Western Australia and North Australia have a few 
small settlements along the coast. Their leading exports 
are wool, copper, and sandal-wood. 

56. Perth, the capital of Western Australia, is the only 
important town on the western coast. 


57. Tasmania.—Tasmania, formerly called Van Die- 
men’s Land, is a thriving British colony. The surface is 
mountainous and covered with forests. 


58. The principal products are grain, wool, hides, and 
lumber. Coal is abundant. 
59. Hobart Town is the capital. 


60. New Zealand.—New Zealand, a British colony, 
comprises two large and a number of small islands. The 


6. The eucalyptus, or gum-tree, is an evergreen. The young tree has leaves 
which are nearly circular. Each leaf is pierced by a square stem. Subsequently, 
the stem becomes round, and the leaf long and narrow, hanging with its point 
downward, and its edge turned to the sun. The blue gum-tree attains a height of 
from 200 to 300 feet. The foliage has a spicy aroma. The eucalyptus is now cul- 
tivated extensively on the Pacific Coast, in the Valley of the Nile, and elsewhere. 

7. The young of marsupials, or pouched animals, are carried in the pouch 
of the mother until - they are able to feed and take care of themselyes. Even 
after they are partly grown, if frightened, or assailed, by enemies, they take 
refuge in the mother’s pouch. The kangaroo, of which there are many species, 


‘that of a duck, and a body like that of an otter. 
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surface is mountainous and volcanic; 
and uniform 


the climate, mild 


61. The principal products are wool and grain. 
62. Wellington is the capital. 


68. Auckland is a sea-port and coaling station for 
steam-ships plying between San Francisco and Sydney. 

64. Papua (pap’oo a), or New Guinea, and the islands 
to the eastward, are under no general government. They 
contain a number of British and Dutch settlements. 


65. The Feejee Islands, more than two hundred in 
number, belong to Great Britain. The exports are cocoa- 
nuts, cotton, palm-oil, and mother-of-pearl shells. 


66. Levuka is the capital. 


67. The Hawaiian (ha wian) Kingdom, or Sandwich 
Islands, consists of a group of fifteen islands. 


68. Hawatt (ha wit), the largest island, contains a 
number of volcanoes,—one of which, Kilauea (ké low &’ &), 
in the Mauna Loa (mow’ na 16‘&) Mountains, is nearly 
always active. 

69. The natives have made rapid progress in civiliza- 
tion. They have excellent public schools and higher 
institutions of learning: Newspapers are published in the 
native language.’ 


70. The government is a constitutional monarchy. 
71. The leading industries are the cultivation of the 
sugar-cane and the manufacture of sugar. 


72. Hon o lu'lu, the capital, is the chief sea-port. It 
is one of the stations for the steamers trading between 
San Francisco, China, and J apan. It contains fine build- 
ings, and a large American and English population. 

73. The Caroline Islands comprise about sixty groups, 
containing about five hundred islands. They are nomi- 
nally under Spanish protection. 


74. The Society Islands are claimed by the French. 


75. The Samoan (s& m6’&n) Islands have, besides the 
natives, a small European and American population. 


A LANGUAGE LESSON IN TOPICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Each pupil may write a letter about one or more of 
these islands, as directed on page 82. 
A TOPICAL DIAGRAM. 
Hach pupil may prepare a Written Exercise on these 
islands, as shown on page 82. 


has short fore legs. By means of the hind legs, which are very long, it can leap 


fifteen or twenty feet. Its flesh is used for food, and its skin is valuable for 
leather. The ornithorhynchus, platypus (plat/y pus), or duck-bill, has a bill like 
It lives equally well on land or 
in water. Its fore feet are armed with claws, and its hinder ones are webbed like 
those of waterfowl. The emu, or Australian ostrich, is smaller than that of 
Africa, or of South America. Some of the animals of Tasmania, of which the 
dog-headed wolf is the largest, are similar to those of Australia. 

8. The Sandwich Islanders have made rapid progress in civilization, but they 
are rapidly decreasing in number. 
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TG VAD as. Sesto de ee 206,000 | Newcastle............... 145,000 | Moscow..............++++ 751,000 | Yokohama............... 64,000 
Santiago de Cuba....... 45.000 St. Petersburg 700,000 | Nagasaki ................ 40,000 INDIAN COAST. 
Matanzas 8 si.corscesce 37,000 SCOTLAND. Warsaw. . 407,000 (Zstimated—No Census.) 
Kingston. deaaenes tate 35,000 Odessa 217,000 CHINESE EMPIRE. Tianziharee eee 80.000 
Port au Prince.......... 22,000 | Glasgow ............-. -- 511,000 | Riga........ 169,000 e ; Gondace ene 207000 
San Domingo........... 15,000 | Hdinburgh............... 228,000 | Kishenev ..... .... 180,000 (Zstimated—No Census.) Momibas 2 .,+0.. sae 15,000 
Dundee................... 142,000 | Gracow.........ssccceee 129,000 | Pekin....... (Est. 1886) 1,600,000 | Quiloa 15/000 
Aberdeén.....c2..cscscce 105,000 : Canton Ric sny eka 1;300,000 | Mozambique ............ 152000 
SOUTH AMERICA. IRELAND Tientein. cnrivenes cet ee 930,000 | Quilimane............... 13,000 
U S. OF Cc Oo LO MBIA Dublin 339.000 Madrid artes smeosec cis 350,000 bear agen ae Sea pee : 
oF: _ | Belfast................... 174;000 | Barcelona................ 247,000 | Shanghai:.>.............. 350,000 MADAGASCAR. 
Bogota Meee ta. oe cee 95,000) Goris Seno, aoe eee 73000 | Valencia ........---...--. 145,000 T : 
Medéllitee. sae. ees 20,000 | Tjimerick.....2. 00000 422 000) | DO Vale eis eeriaasies seers 133,000 ANANATIVO..... +... 2. 2 150,000 
Shale aia; eee eee ie aera wee 19,000 | Waterford............... 23.000 Mala gannnys os acta ctehitetions 114,000 BRITISH INDIA. aort duis ween tee eeee ee 4 mes 
NDAMMO TS Maks voir ccmeeee 11,000 | Londonderry ............ 227000 | Murcia .....-..eeeee eee 94,000 Qaleutta cesses. 795,000 BROT O> ssapias ie puaasd 9 
OMND EY. G aiceataatteleesisialatsee 4 ; 
VENEZUELA. FRANCE. BELGIUM Madras... coat ans Ceee 405,000 CAPE COAST. 
Osraces. 2h eee 0.000 (abarisia tes. o eee 2-970, 0007 | ps Cusse lain marseceeadncae 375,000 YACTADAG,..... eee eee , 
alonata: Rice oh Moar eae xe0n0 Lyons OD Sob et, ee fue 377, 000 Antwerp . EE Yaa Vide 180,000 LEG sence setee aon oes 174,000 ape tony scapers, 5 anes 
Barquesimeto ........5.. 29,000 | Marseilles........ ....... 860,000. -Ghetite ti cenasen ktadons 137,000 | Benares ..............e0 FOO ee ena nica asics ; 
Maracaybo..........-.-. 93'000 | Bordeaux ............... 291 000g mire nasaemesece te cty 130,000 | Cawnpore ................ 151,000 
; ’ Taille: ae ees 178,000: Bruges celeste astoannisisis 45,000 Oo Cc E A N IA 
GUIANA. peuoues oe Rent Aa rociae teeny Malin Gas crks sar ccs tee 45,000 FARTHER INDIA. . 
36.5 HtLOD NG... ccc. wens 24, . 
Georgetown...........5. 37 000m Nantes ee mnerecee eee 124/000 TURKEY (Estimated—No Census.) AUSTRALASIA. 
Paramaribo............. EMU ll ieee sit) a, ABBS coonoc he ce. 106,000 é ; Bangkok............+..+. 600,000 | Melbourne ............... 283,000 
Gavention otc. giclee. FO.000. | Havre. susccpeccuweetore 106,000 (Estimated—No Census.) Saigon ..............2..0- 120,000 | Sydney .......--.....0... 221.000 
Constantinople.......... 500,000 | Mandalay ................ 100,000 | Adelaide........-........ 68.000 
BRAZIL. SWITZERLAND Salonica .-...........+--. 80,000" |, SUMED Ore Seon Dot one: | a unods at caste ta: is 43.000 
iano ee S50 00RD cn aoa ee ee 68.000 Saeed ae wesee cee neee Soars a/ejslai#\eleialelelavetnisisiisicloisiels > Ballarats:.c cms 41,000 
Baticets..... 140, 000 Basalt ice eee Bete 627000 PPOPOUS......-...6 ’ Sandhurst synts (ale sry elehals) sseneta 39,000 
Rapltaec seo 130,000 ee eS SSE STE 44000 BULGARIA SIBERIA BrisbanGwsreechoksasebe 36,000 
Belem, or Para. 20,000) |; Tiausanne..cs...s.vnssce: 36,000 : THiS So) see had sen aG 104,000 
Sani Padlotsennn. co Ee OOO S Waiiriche eer nin. eae 25,000 | Roustchouk............. 26,000 | Samarcand..........-.... * 36,000 MALAYSIA 
Maranhao............+... 35,000 | TLucerne.............0066 13°000| nVauiainec a eetrsetecno ne. 24,000 | Irkootsk.................. 35,000 | \ranila 270.000 
Sophia arindss-- as 21,000" Tarisici.cs.canis.coacane B4,000"| Saravana 100°000 
ECUADOR ITALY TiTNOVS.2 5+: SUP (ae 12, 000M Omekwonecssetenen chee 28,000 Patavinee ee 99.000 
Quito so ee ee 80,000 | Naples ....05............. 450,000 Tobolsk ........eeeeee ee 2,000 | Samarang .....-.0-00+- . 60,000 
Guayaduil-wreucnee. COMOTELNY || WiGWE Re eG ak daninticnios S300 295,000 SERVIA 
Quonca: acest 30,000 oo Sion ct buseBaoRo ato: ze pUe Beloradeatet drtsr sett 37,000 PERSIA. SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
Ey Mice ek ee ’ (Estimated—No Census.) 
Palermo. adsimonecene ore 220,000 HonolulGenmcs tyne: 16,000 
+ PERU soroco | anos en 139,000 | EIN pee Barat Teheran ........e. ene 200,000 
LIMA 0.0 sree sescocesesees 4 OLODCO Fate eich cieisieines sles 35,0 ucharest ...........2..- Cl Ow eeAcocopocroudhe boc 5, ‘ 
Callaieane .. eee a4 000M Venison ae see 430-000.\Jassy’ 4.0 ee 90:000 | Meshed...2..2..2.0..10... 60.000 So ae teen Nh eI: 
ATOQUIDA. sacs0csececats oe S0;000s Bologna ga. cecenetociece 104; QOO3 (Galatzrsame cusp ee sce 80,0005) Ispahamr fa... cwe een: 60,0005} =ievitkauy. cise setiteceiela 30,000 
THE PRINCIPAL MOUNTAINS OF THE WORLD. Prieta dates ee bp tee 
Mitohe llamas: 6,707 | Grandfather ........ 5,897 Length in miles. Length in miles. 
Baked yy _ Bet Clingman’ gs Peak... 6,600 | Katahdin........... 5,385 plese 2 ca See Le = alt compere tera e et 
: Igensseet: ate nate ONOLAL see thala aclekte 
Mt. verest ot 20,002 | ‘Se : Pee args Washington........ 6.2081 Maroy. nc: ices 3 ie eae oon ee spate esac 500 
everal peaks of the Himalaya rea aoe. 000 to 38" 300 EUROPE. 
AFRICA. 17,800 Pelvoux ..... aay 14,108 NORTH AMERICA. 
HS GDA kam aie take 20,000 | Abba Jared........ 15,000 - bo, inster Aarnorn... Mississippi........... Vulkonietecachensack 2,240 
Gambaragara (esti- ieeob a (highest ae Peer! pon pion vette enee es pee Mine Gj ne 37100 NOUR EBRS in OF 27170 
ERAOCL) ie wae sas velvls é ICS) var hal Cava ectenre | : , CTS ...seeeeeeeeveee L1,400 | Vrackenzie........... € i de... Lee 1.800 
Kilima Njaro 1.00. 18,500 | Peak of Teneriffe... 12/182 SACRE oat bbe ae Data ; 
OCEANIA. : 
H ERICA. 
Sour aM ; se Opninan, seme aes 13,900 | Mauna Loa......... 13,300 ba 
Aconcagua ......... 23,900 | Chimborazo......... 21,424 | Kini Balu........... 13,700 | Semero..........+... 3,000 | Yang-tse-Kiang...... 2.500 JeAgnoor, 1s. 5... cataaeee 2,200 
Sahama.............. 22,350 | Sorata..............- 21,286 : CHS ees ects rng 5400 [SObi... 1... paar mes 2'000 
Gualateiri.......... 22,000)|: Eilimani.-22. .. 2. 21,149 Yenesei............... 2) 300 | Hoang Ho........... 2,000 
False 3 1,900 
NORTH AMERICA. THE PRINCIPAL RIVERS OF THE WORLD. NS ee eee 2,100 | Ganges ; 
Pacific Highlands, SOUTH AMERICA. ROPE 
ty HAS ins sacs 19,500 | Blanca Peak........ 14,464 ay OT yet PE grad. 
Popocatepetl... 17-809 |S Shaeea eee ee 14'440 hes ee eee Sal ViOl@e sees meuarte anon 2. OOOs| DOT eee iets hav cs igkelorsisl 980 
Oriziba: aevcsetuscs teh 74alRalinicri, oeene cone 14,440 | Amazon.............. 4,000 | Madeira.............. L800 MN bantibe se deaeeecn oe 1,725 | Petchora...........+. 920 
BrOWn.,-.+ -hvgess.ars 15,900 | Pike’s Peak......... 14,147 | La Plata*............ 2,250 | Paraguay............ Ls OO02) Ural ease cccscoeeters 1446 | Rhine...........0..65 809 
WHELGHOY o's. ys ae cares SOG ELOOG ws 2 sxe oii's <istors 11,225 * From head of Parana. Dmnieperijagencceuess al ‘930:| Rhone, «cose eee 550 
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AREA AND POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES; CHNSUS, 1880. 


_UNETED STATES—Area, including Alaska, 3,605,000 sq. mi.; Population, including Alaska, 50,257,783." 


ALABAMA. [Ala.] ILLINOIS. [111.] . | MASSACHUSETTS. [Mass.] NEW JERSEY. [N. J.] 1880. 18 
Area, 52,250 aq. mt.s Pop., 1,262,505. | Area, 56,660 sq. mt.; Pop., 8,077,871. | Area, 8,315 sq. mi.; Pop. 1,183,885. | Area, 7,815 6g. mi; Pop., 1,181,116, | Yancaster........ aes 
Rs cone Deeb 18 1880. 18 a 18 1880, 18 Altoona. i seins 19,716 
votre reeees : OStON ean sce ce Newark..........186,508 iamsport.... 18,934 
“Montgomery... .. 16,714 Poorin: eekly aan ease Lowell....... ; Jersey City 120°722 Allentown....... 18,063 
Molmie. Soca. ac. 7,529 uincy.). yo... 37'968 Worcester Paterson... 51,031 Chester.......... 14,996 
Birmingham.... 6,000 Sorineneld gh 19°746 Cambridge Camden . 41,659 YOLK. ........00. 13,940 
ae oomingtot see aad Fall River Hoboken 30,999 Pottsville........ 13,253 
ARKANSAS, [Ark.] Jolistates.c tek : 16/145 Lawrence Trenton... 29,910 wg eo gh eae 15,006 
; Rockford ........ 137135 ynn....... Elizabeth........ 28,229 oa ag to le brah Sie 
Area, 53,850 sq. mé.; Pop., 802,595. | Aurora.......... 11/825 Springfield ...... 33, New Brunswick. 17,167 
: Rock Island 11.660 DOM so aces ties 27,563 13,206 
1880, 18 ee New Bedford ... 26,845 9,372 RHODE ISLAND. [R. I.] 
2 Galesburg 11,446 2 
Little Rock..... mee. meas ; Somerville. . 24,933 
Hort Smith..... 4,400 ae oke... 21,915 . Area, 1,250 sq. mi.; Pop., 276,531. 
lenges te 4.200 : . elsea .. 21,782 EW YORK. [N. Y. 
Hot Springs..... 4,000 ee Ge ee Tenn 21,213 Area, 19,170  P 5 or 1, | Providence iit * 
eA, 49,170 sq. mi; ., 6,082,871, | Providence...... 
3 Area, 36,350 sq. mi.; Pop., 1,978,301. | FpOUCGSEST.---+-- T8858 ee 5 ah aif ‘ Pawtucket... 19,030 
A al. 1880. 18 ING WtOn tn ausae see 16,995 N oonsocket..... 16,053 
; : : F € ew York...... 1,206,299 =| Newport......... € 
Area, 158,360 sq. mi.; Pop., 861,694, | Indianapolis .... 75,056 Rone et eione Broo ane 5681653 a ak pre 
Pesos ; No ced “A0s Buffalo...........1565,134 
1880, 18 Fort Wayne..... 26,880 Fitchburg ....... aeeo 75 
San Francisco . .233,959 Tareaveiaatetae 26,042 Northampton... 12,171 ony kane aie veiaen SOUTH CAROLINA. [S. C.] 
Oakland Soc, .-.% 34.555 New Albany .... 16,422 Troy eeeneen = 1. 56,747 Area, 30,570 sq. mi. Pop., 995,577 
Sacramento..... 21,420 Lafayette........ 14,860 MICHIGAN. [Mi Syracuse......... 51.792 2 is fe Se eels 
San Jose...:..... 12,567 South Bend..... 13,279 {Mich.] Uhttteyco eee 33'914 1880. 18 
Los Angeles..... 11,311 Richmond....... 12,743 Area, 58,915 sq. mt.; Pop., 1,636,937. | Auburn.......... 21,924 Charleston ...... 49,984 
Stockton . See 10,287 Logansport...... 11,198 y ae an Oswveuo met tre 21116 Columbia ers oat 10,040 
ey.. ; z hie? eer ols coin WIG. ae 5 
Santa Rosa...... 7,000 IDS notre s rons opor 116,340 Pouphiecracie 30807 at a 
IOWA. [Ia.] oe ees Alek Oolices see 19.417 
ay Clty Wonkersie- son TE 4 7 
CONNECTICUT, [Conn.] Area, 56,025 sq. mt.; Pop., 1,624,615. | East Saginaw... 19,016 renee i hope 18'342 Sasa. cea 
Area, 4,990 sq. mi.; Pop., 622,700. SBCKSONI A anaes oe 16,105 Newburg........ 18,050 Area, 42,050 sq. mi.; Pop., 1,542,859 
1880. 18 Kalamazoo...... 11,937 Binghed seam 17,315 
1880. 18 Des Moines ..... 22,408 Muskegon ....... 11,262 Long Island City 17,117 1880. 18 
New Haven..... 62,882 Dubuquel.....s.- 221254 / Saginaw City.... 10, 525 Flushing......... 15.919 Nashville........ 43,350 
j ilartford......... 42,015 Davenport....... 21,831 Rehenociedas . 13,675 Memphis........ 33,592 
Bridgeport ...... 27,643 Burlington ...... 19,450 Lockport......... 13,522 Chattanooga. .... 12,892 
Norwich......... 21,141 ae Bluffs .. 18,059 MINNESOTA. [Minn.] Romopeeee 123045 Knoxville ....... 9,690 
oriion > ineso Doin ae ee Ared, 85,365 99. mi.; Pop., 780,773. | Fudge 00000. TBP 
New Britain .... 13,980 ‘1880. 18 TEXAS. [Tex.) 
orwalk....s<... Mi listiaee 46,887 z ae ry Pe y 
Danbury......... 11669 KANSAS. [Kan.] gteradiose 42 41.473 NORTH CAROLINA. [N. ©.) | 474: 265,780 sq. mi.; Pop., 1,591,749 
Stamford ........ 11,298 iWanlOmasnieecen 10,208 . 1880. 18 
Area, 82,080 sq. mi; Pop., 996,096. : Area, 52,250 8q. mi.; Pop., 1,399,550. Galveston........ 22.248 
San Antonio.... 20,550 
COLORADO. [Colo. 1880. 18 i ~ LBRO sa 18 
fe) [ olo J Tear onworh in 16,546 MISSISSIPPI. [Miss. ] Wilmington ate 17,350 oun a aysia ore tete:e Bced 
Area, 103,925 sq. mi.; Pop., 194,827. | Topeka........... 15,451 Area, 46,810 sq. mé.; Pop., 1,131,597. Baloo Boe eae Bee Datag Mee TO SRS 
IBsO SIs Tete ENS ee 180, Tomeen Gewirers enero 443 
Menver...).c.ses. 35,629 Wyandotte...... 6,149 icKSDUTS....... O41 : 
Leadville .-...... 14820 Fort Scott......! 51372 Natchez.......... 9,057 VERMONT. [Vt.] 
| Colorado Springs 4, "285 earns Ops ae e000 eed [0.] Area, 9,565 sq. mi.; Pop., 832,286. 
2 ° KENTUCKY. [Ky.] Area, 41,060 sq. 0. , Pop., 3,198,062. 1880. 18 
DELAWARE. [Del.] 1880. 18 Rutland ......... 12,149 
Area, 24060 aq. mts Pop., 146,608, | At, 40,400 8g. mi; Pop., 1,618,690. SEY Ao aden oan Cincinnati.......255,139 ESS Yap 
"" 1880, 18 1880. 18 Area, 69,415 sq. mi.; Pop., 2,168,380. En velane TOgeeee 
Wilmington..... 42 478 Louisville 123,758 1880. 18 Toledo oe . 50,137 VIRGINIA. [Va.] 
Newcastle....... 3.700 Covington 29,720 SU OUAS een 350,518 Dayton. . 38,678 Area, 42,450 sq. mi.; Pop., 1,512,565. 
HDOVET. . \cceeeeeee 3,000 Newport... . 20,433 Kansas City..... 55,785 Springfield . . 20,730 
Smyrna.......... 2/490 Lexington 16,656 St. Joseph ....... 32,431 Zanesville ....... 18,120 1880, 18 
Paducal secs. 8,376 Hannibal ........ 11,074 eee eS CPs ote pietneond Son ae ele 
i andusky ........ 5,838 OELOUK neice 21,96 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Youngstown..... 15,431 Petersburg ...... 21,656 
[D. G.] LOUISIANA. [La.] NEBRASKA. [Neb.] Canton..-5.1..- 125258 Lynchburg 15,959 
7 : A . ETaAmMAGOn. «sn 12,122 Alexandria...... 13,658 
Area, 10 sq. mi.; Pop., 127,62h. Area, 48,720 sq. ma. Pop., 939,946. Area, 76,855 sq. mi.; Pop., 452,407. | Steubenville .... 12,089 Portsmouth ..... ine 388 
1880. 18 1880. 18 1880. 18 — | Gniicothe...... 10/038 
Washington..... 147,293 NewOrleans 216 090 Omaha..........- 30,518 Moe UN Ks WEST VIRGINIA. [W. Va.] 
Georgetown. .... 12,578 Shreveport ...... 11,017 Lincoln..... Jegoor 13,064 
: Baton Rouge...  7°217 Nebraska City.. 4,800 OREGON. ([Oreg.] Area, 24,780 sq. mi.; Pop., 618,457. 
FLORIDA. [Fla. Area, 96,030 sy. mé.j Popa, 174,768. 1880, 18 
A z [ ] MAINE. [Me.] NEVADA. [Nev.] ase Wheeling sa. ance 30,737 
Area, 58,680 sq. mi. Pop., 269,493. . [Me. 1880. 18 
I 1880 18 . Area, 110,700 sq. me. , Pop., 62,266. Portland......... 21.000 : ; 
e cbaonhilias,. 7.650 Area, 33,040 sq. mi.; Pop., 648,930. 1880. 18 Salem, a See ee 4.100 WISCONSIN. [Wis.] 
Pensacola........ | 6,845 1880. 18 Virginia City... 13,705 ee ve eeeetees ee Area, 56,040 sq. mi.; Pop., 1,315,497. 
Tallahassee ..... 2,494 Portland......... 33,810  — | Gold Hill........ em 4 Betas ga Ses ; 1880. 18 
Lewiston ........ 19,083 Carson City..... 4,850 Miia 116.587 a | 
Ban sonra gone os 16,857 ; PENNSYLVANIA. [Pa.] Racine. eo errs 16031 s { 
GEORGIA. [Ga.] Biddeford ...°..- 12,652 NEW HAMPSHIRE. [N. H.] Oshkosh -...0+. 15,749 = 
Area, 59,475 sq. mi; Pop., 1,542,180. ; al | Area, 45,215 sq. mi.; Pop., 4,282,891. | La Crosse. 14505 
1880. 18 MARYLAND. [Md.] Area, 9,305 sq. mi.; Pop., 346,991. 1880. 18 yous du Lac.. eos 
PNclan beeen ee 37,409 1880. 18 Philadelphia....847,170 Eu hae 102118 
Savannah ....... 80,709 Area, 12,210 sq. mi.; Pop., 934,943. | Manchester ..... 32,630 Pittsburgh ...... 156,389 Janesville ....... 9,000 
PAUQTISHA 3-6 esis « 21,891 Concord.......... 18,888 Allegheny....... 78,682 Appleton ...... 8,016 
MLACOI gas se acn 12,749 1880. 18 IN as hilenveerese 138,397 Scranton .:. .... 45,850 Watertown...... 7,868 
Columbus ....... 10,123 Baltimore ....... 332,313 DOVE, & horse. 11,687 Reading. 7. ee. 43,278 Green Bay ...... 7,735 | 
FA TNOeNSte i nee © 6,699 Cumberland..... 10,666 Portsmouth ..... 9,732 Harrisburg...... 30,762 Sheboygan ...... 7,330 4 
PROMO Se haoney cas 3,877 Frederick........ 8,486 Keeenetesccaes ans 6,786 Hirien sons scoot e nee 27,737 Manitowoc...... 6,600 | 
ALASKA. [Alas.] DAKOTA. [Dak.] MONTANA. [Mont.] UTAH. [Ut.] WYOMING. [Wyo.] 
Area, 580,000 sq. mt.; Pop., 30,000. | Area, 149,100 sq. mt.; Pop., 135,177. | Area, 146,080 sg. mt.; Pop., 39,159. Ared, 81,970 sq. mt.; Pop., 143,963. Area, 97,890 sq. mi.; Pop., 20,789. 
: 
ARIZONA. [Ariz.] IDAHO.* [Ida.] NEW MEXICO. [N. Mex.] WASHINGTON. [Wash ] INDIAN. [Ind. Ter.) . 
Area, 113,020 sg, mi. ; Pop. 40,40. | Area, 84,800 sq. mi.; Pop., 32,610. Area, 122,580 sq. mi.; Pop., 119,565. Area, 69,180 sg. mi.; Pop., 75,116. Area, 64,690 sq. mt. ; Pop., 72,000. | 
Norg.—The blank spaces may ve filled, from time to time, as the changes in population are ascertained, * Indians, about 350,000, are not included, 135 
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CORN CROP, 1880. 
U. S., 1,755,000,000 BU. 


TOBACCO CROP, 1880. 
U. S., 472,000,000 LBs. 


TOTAL OTHER STATES 
AND TERRITORIES, 
792,000,000. 


EXERCISES ON THE PHYSICAL AND COMMERCIAL CHART. 


What is the general direction of the Gulf Stream? (See chart on preceding page.) 
Io the shores of what countries do its waters drift? What corresponding current 


in the Pacific Ocean? What effect have these currents on the climate of the 
coasts against which they drift? 


At what port do steamers touch in a voyage from New York to Liverpool? 
what direction do vessels sail in going from New York to Melbourne? 
port do they touch, on the way? 
San Francisco to Japan? 
Francisco to Sydney? 


In 
At what 
What direction do vessels take in a voyage from 
At what ports do steamers touch in going from San 
What route would you take in a voyage by steamer, from 


POPULATION OF WORLD, 
1,461,000,000 


GCOM'P A RAM Vets Gh © Go Agee 


AREA OF CONTINENTS. 
TOTAL, 50,600,000 SQ. MILES. 


WORLD’S YEARLY PRODUCT OF IRON, 
21,266,000 TONS, 


*S2IHANNOD HIHLO 


*000‘000'% “yisny 


WHEAT CROP, 1880. 


U. S., 460,000,000 BU. 


-c00'000'98 “HOIW 


VALUE OF MANUFACTURES IN 1880. 
U, S., $5,870,000,000. 


"000 ‘0st 


COTTON CROP, 1880, 
U. S., 5,755,000 BALES. 


GA., 814,000. 


*000'ss8 ‘S3LV1S H3SHLO 


OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE, 1880, 
OF THE U.S. 


New York to Point de Galle (gal), Ceylon?—from Point de Galle to San Francisco ?— 
from San Francisco to New York. Mention the ports at which you would touch. 
What route do steamers take in going from New York to San Francisco? At what 
ports on the Atlantic Ocean would they touch ?—at what ports on the Pacific? In 
how many days could you make that voyage? What route do sailing vessels take, 
in making it? In how many days, by way of the Isthmus of Panama? 


Questions on Diagrams.— Which grand division has the greatest area?— 
the greatest population? What four countries produce the most iron? What four 
states produce the most corn ?— wheat ?— cotton ?— tobacco? 


Which excel in manu- 
factures? 


What is the principal occupation of the people of the United States? 
How many are engaged in agriculture? Mention the other leading occupations. 


MODELS .AND DIRECTIONS FOR DRAWING MAPS OF THE 


ON A UNIFORM SCALE, AND OF ANY SIZE, ON PAPER OR THE BLACKBOARD; 


COMBINED WITH COMPARATIVE AREA. 


For each Continent, an oblong diagram is constructed, whose four sides shall contain its four principal capes—the most 


northern, eastern, southern, and western. 


This diagram is divided into squares, each side of which represents the distance of 
400 miles—the length of Kansas. The number of these squares indicate the extent of 
the continent, thus reducing, to a minimum, the requirements for remembering 


=k 
——- 


5 
ae 
a st 
ii 
=> 


distances. 


DIRECTIONS.—To draw a map of South America, use as a scale, that shown 
on page 37, and construct a diagram eight by twelve measures, divided by light pencil 
lines, into numbered squares, as shown in the model; and on its sides, locate the four 
principal capes—Gallinas, St. Roque, Horn, and Blanco. Between these capes, draw 
the outline of the continent, through the squares, and part of squares, on your dia- 
gram, corresponding to those in the model. 

Draw the mountains and rivers, and locate the capes, islands, 


CONTINENTS 


2 5 d 


bays, and principal cities, marking their names. 


A profile, showing elevations of the surface, may be added 


under the drawing. (See page 33.) 


When the map is completed in ink, the small squares, or con- 
struction lines, may be removed with India rubber. 
Maps of the other Continents may be drawn in a similar 


manner, 


Korn Yael Omni Olea E TS). 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


1.—Mt. Chimborazo. V.—Mt Sahama. 


2.—Vol. Antisani. 8.—Lake Titicaca. 


3.—Vol. Cotopaxi. 9.—La Paz. 


4.—Quito, 10.—Paraguay River. 
5.—Lima, 11.—Parana River. 
6.—Atacama. 12.—Rio Janeiro. 


AUSTRALIA. 
1.—The Coast. 
2.—Darling River. 
2,—Blue Mountains. 
4.—Sydney. 

EUROPE. 
1.—The Coast. 
2.—Rhone River. 
8.—Mt. Blanc. 


4,— Adriatic Sea. 


5.—Carpathian Mountains. 


6.—Black Sea. 


7.—Crimea. 


8.—Mt. Elboorz. 


9.—Mt. Kazbek. 


UA Ul 1 


10.—Caspian Sea. 


| 


fT 
Pe arttttantatatiitit 


NORTH AMERICA. 


1.—Pacific Ocean. 
2.—Coast Range. - 
3.—Sierra Nevada, 2 8 


a 


4.—Great Salt L. —— oe 
5.—Black Hills. SS nut se 
6.—Missouri River. FA mee 


7.—St. Paul. 


8.—Lake Michigan. 
9.—Lake Huron. 


=e 
( 


10.— Ottawa. = 
11.—Montreal. =a 
SE Eee Ole OK Gl gas ly 15 12.—Halifax. 
SSS = Oe 
ASIA. 


1.—Syrian Desert. 
2.—Persian Gulf. 
3.—Persian Plateau. 
4.—Indus River. 
5.—Mt. Everest. 
6,.—Yang-tse-Kiang. 
7.— Yellow Sea. 
8.—Liu Kiu Islands. 


a 
‘ 
‘ 
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AFRICA. 


1.—Cape Verd. 
2.—Senegal River. 

3, 4.—Niger River. 
5.—Lake Tchad. 

6. —Lake Fittre. 
7.—Marrah Mountains. 
8.—Gondar. 

9.—Ras Daschan. 


TINT 


NTT 


ATTN 


10.—Abba Yared. 


11.—Ankobar. 


12.—Str. of Bab-el-Mandeb. 


13.—Peak of Teneriffe. 


14.—Mt Miltsin. 


15.—Cameroons Mountains. 
16.—-Mt. Gambaragara, 
17.—Mt. Kenia. 
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Aar, ar 
Ab’én heim 
Ab’ er déén 
Abomey 

ab 6 ma’ 
Aboukir 

& boo keer’ 
Ab ys sin’ia 
Acapulco 

& kA pool’ k6 
Ac cé mack’ 
Acheen, at chén’ 
Acoma, Ako’ ma 
A con ca’ gua 
AG OU 
A’ecra 
Ada&lia 
A da’na 
A dé!’ 

A’den 

Adi gé 

Ad i rén’ dack 

Ad ri an 06’ ple 

Ad ri at’ic 

Af ghan is tan’ 
Agen, &zhan’ 

Agincourt, 

a zhan koor’ 
A’gua Nueva 
A gul’ has, yahs 
Aix 14 Cha pélle’ 
Ajaccio, 

A yat’chs 
Ala ba&’ma 
Alameda 

ala ma’da 
A’1l&A mos 
A las’ ka 
Al ba’nia 
Al’ bans, St. 
Al’ ba ny 
Al’ be marle 
Al bi’ nod 
AV bi an 
Albuquerque 

Al bdo ker’ ka 
Al’ der ney 
Alen¢on, 

€& 16n s6n’ 

A 1ép’ po 
Al és sAén’ dria 
Aleutian, 

4 10’shi an 
Algeria 

al jé’ria 
Algiers, 

al jérz’ 
Algeziras 

al je zé’ ras 
Ali As’ kA 
Alla ha bad’ 
Alle gha’ny, 
Allegheny, 

ali ga’ ni 
Al ma dén’ 
Alsage, al’sa&s 
Altai, Al ti’ 

Al ta ma ha’ 
Alton, al’ton 
Al tod’ na 


Al’ torf 

Al va ra’ do 
Am/’a zon 
Amboy, am boi’ 
Amherst, 

am’ erst 
Amiens, 

a’ mi an 
Amite, a mét’ 
A moo’ 

A moor’ 

A mos’ké ag 
Amoy, 4 moi’ 
Am/ ster dam 
Anadeer, 

an a dér’ 
Anahuac, 

an 4 wak’ 
Anam, anam,’ 
An co’na 
Andalusia, 

An d& loothé’a 
An da man’ 
Andes, An’ déz 
Andorra, 

an dor’ra 
Andover, 

an’ do ver 
Androscoggin, 

an dros cdg’ in 
Angara, 

Aan ga ra’ 
Angers, 6n zha’ 
An’ gl& séy 
An go’la 
An gd’ra 
Angouleme, 

6n goo lam’ 
An’ halt 
Anjou, 6n zhoo’ 
An ti eds’ ti 
An ti\é’ tam 
Antigua, 

An té’ga 
Antilles, 

An til’ 1léz 
Ant’ werp 
Apache, 

A pa’cha 
Ap’en nings 
Appalachee, 

ap pa lach’é 
Ap pa 1la’chian 
Ap pa lachicd’la 
Ap po mat’ox 
Apurimac, 

A poo ré mak’ 
A ra can’ 

Ar’ al 

A rap’ a hoe 
Are an’ gél 
Arcole, ar k0’la 
Ardennes, 

ar dén’ 
Aré&’na 
Arequipa, 

Ara ké pa 
Argenteuil, 

Ar zhodn tuil’ 
Ar’ gén tink 


VEO G ALB Ula ae 


Ca ie 


Pusey 


Kry To PRONUNCIATION.—A, 6, i, 6, Gi, ¥, dong ; a, 6, 1, 6, U, y, 
cass; ehusk; chas in chin; g as in get; g as j; 2 as tn linger, link; th as in thin; th as in thine; @ ws a; i as e; canceled letters (4, etc.) silent; § as z. 


Arica, a ré’ka 
Arkansas, 

Ar’ kan sa (state) 

ar kan/sas (river) 
Armagh, ar ma’ 
Armé’/nia 
Arn’ heim 
A rods’ took 
Artois, ar twa’ 
A rutin’ dél 
A shan’ teé 
Ash’ ley 
Ashtabula, 

Ash ta bv’1a 
As’ pin wall 
Assam, as sam’ 
As’sen 
As sin’{i boine 
As tod’ria 
As tra khan’ 
Asuncion, 

€& soon the 6n’ 
Ataca’ma 
Atchafalaya, 

achafali’a 
Ath a bas’ca 
Ath’éns 
Ath l6ne’ 

At lan’ta 
Aubigny, 

6 bén’ yé 
Auerbach, 

ow’ er bak 
Au’ guts teén, St. 
Au ro’ra 
Au Sa’ble 
Au’ ster litz 
Australasia, 

as tral a’shia 
Aus tra’lia 
Autueil, 6 tweel’ 
Autun, 6 ttn’ 
Auvergne, 

6 varn’ 

Aux Cayes, 0 ka’ 
Aveyron, 

Ava ron’ 
Avignon, 

Aa vén yon’ 
A’von 
Ayr, air, ar 
A zores’ 


Baalhbec, bal’bék 

Bab-él-Man/’ déb 

Ba ca rat’ 

Bad a jos’ 

Ba’ den 

Bag dad’ 

Ba ha’ mas 

Bahia, ba &’A 

Bahr él Gha za 

Baikal, bi’ kal 

Bal 4 kla’ va 

Bal e ar’ic 

Balize, ba 1éz’ 

Bal kan’ 

Bal li na sl6&’ 

Ballston Spa, 
bal’ ston spa&é 


Bal mor’ al 
Bane’a 
Bangkok, 

ban k6dék’ 
Bangor, 

ban’ ger (Eng.), 

ban’gér (U. S.) 
Bar ba’ does 
Barcelona, 

bar sél 0’na 
Bar ne gat’ 
Barn’ sta ble 
Barranquilla 

ba ran kél’ ya 
Basque, bask 
Basel, or Bale, 

ba’ zel, bal 
Bas sa’no6 
Bath’ urst 
Baton Rouge 

bat’ Un roozh 
Bayonne, 

ba yon’ 
Bayou, bi’oo 
Beaufort, 

bd’ fort, N. Car. 
Beaufort, 

bt’ furt, S. Car. 
Bed’ ou in 
Bel’ fast 
Bél grade’ 
Bélle’ fon tains 
Bél 60 chis tan’ 
Benares, 

bén 4’ réz 
Bén e600’ len 
Benguela, 

bén ga’la 
Benicia, 

be nish’ia 
Benin, bén 6n’ 
Bén-Ldo’ mond 
Bén-Név’is 
Bérg’en, U.S. 
Bér’ gen, N’way 
Bé’ ring 
Bér’ lin, U. S. 
Bér lin’, Fr., 1én 
Bermudas, 

ber mW’ daz 
Bérne& 
Besan¢on, 

b’z On’son 
Beyroot, ba’ root 
Bil ba’s 
Biloxi, be lox’e 
Bimg¢en 
Bing’ kam ton 
Birmingham, 

bér’ ming um 
Blenheim, 

blén’im 
BS den See’ 
Bo go ta’ 
Bo hé’mia 
Bchmerwald, 

bo’ mer walt 
Bo liv’ia 
Bologna, 

bd 16n’ ya 


short ; far, last, fall, care; térm; food, foot, farl; 


Bom bay’ 
Bonifaeccio 

bo ne fa’ cho 
Boo’ thia 
Bordeaux, 

b6r dd’ 
Borgia, bor’ja 
Borgne, 

bérn 
Bor noe, 

or Bor nou’ 
Bosnia, bdéz’nia 
B6s’ po rus, 

or Bosphorus 
Bodth’nia 
Bot’ zen 
Boulogne, 

bdo 16n’ 
Bourbon, 

boor’ bun 
Bowdoin, 

bd’ den 
Brah ma poo’tra 
Bras Or, 

bra dor’ 
Brash’ ear 
Braunfels 

brown’ fels 
Bra’ zos 
Brém/’ en 
Breslau, 

brés’ low 
Bretagne, 

bre tan’ 
Bré’ ton 
Brindisi, 

brén’ dé sé 
Brtick 
Bruges, bru’ jez 
Bucharest, 

bt’ ka rést 
Buda-Pesth, 

bdd’ dd pést 
Buae’na Vis’ta 
Buenos Ayres, 

bo’nuts a’ riz 
Bulgaria, 

bool ga’ ri a. 
Bur’ gtin dy 
Byzantium, 

bé zan’shi Ym 


Cabul, k& bool’ 
Caceres, 

ka’ tha rés 
Cadiz, ka’ diz 
Caen, kén 
Caer mar’ then 
Caer nar’ von 
Cairngorm, 

karn g6rm’ 
Cairo, 

este dee AB fees oe 

ki’ ro, Egypt. 
Calabar, 

kAl a bar’ 
Ca la’bria 
Calais, 

kal a’, French. 

kaAl’ts, U. S. 


A 


Calaveras, 

kaé 14 va’ ras 
Cal’ca siea 
Cal ett’ ta 
Cal 18’6 
Cam’ bridge 
Campagna, 

kam pan’ ya 
Campbell, 

kam’ el 
Campeachy, 

kam pé’ché 
Cam’ po Saén’td 
Canajoharie, 

kan a jo har’re 
Can an daV gua 
Canaries, 

ka na’ réz 
Ca na ve ral 
Can da har’ 
Cannes, kan 
Canterbury, 

k&n’ ter ber { 
Canton, 

estar ireyal, (U5 4S). 

kan t6n’, China. 
Cape Girardeau, 

Jo reaisdo: 
Cape Haitien, 

ha’ te €n 
Capri, ka’ pré 
Ca ra’ eas 
Caravaggio, 

ka ra vad’ jo 
Cardenas 

kar’ dé nas 
Car ib bé’an 
Car’ib bees 
Carlisle, kar lil’ 
Carlsbad, 

karls’ bat 
Carlserona, 

karls kroo’na 
Carlsruhe, 

karls’ roo 
Car’ mel 
Car ra’ ré 
Carpentaria 

kar pén ta’réa 
Car ta gé’na 
Cash mérk’ 
Cas sa’ no 
Cassiquiare, 

ka sé ké a’ré 
Castiglione, 

kAs tél yO’na 
Castile, kas tél’ 
Cas tine’, tén 
Catald’nia 
Catania, 

ka ta’néa 
Cat te gat’ 
Caucasus, 

ka’ ka sts 
Cau ca’ sian 
Cawn pddr’ 
Cay énne’ 
Cay mans’, ki 
Cayuga, 

ka yoo’ ga 


6 as in for; oi as in oil; ow asin cow; 


Celebes, sél’e biz 
Cephalonia, 

chéfaldo’néa 
Cevennes, 

sa’ vén’ 
Ceylon, sé 16n’ 
Cha’ grés 
Cha leur’ 
Chamouni 

sha moo né&’ 
Champagne, 

shon pan’ 
Champaign, 

sham pan’ 
Champlain, 

sham plan’ 
Chandeleur, 

shan de loor’ 
Chantilly, 

shodn tél ye’ 
Cha pa’la 
Cha pul’ te pée 
Chartres, 

shart’r 
Cha ryb’dis, ka 
Chat ta n6o’ga 
Chat’ham 
Chaumont, 

sho mon’ 
Chautauqua, 

sha ta’kwa 
Chél\msy’ ford 
Chél’ séQ 
Chemung, 

she mung’ 
Cherbourg, 

shér’ barg 
Chés’a péake 
Che stin’e00k 
Cheviot, 

chiv’e tt 
Cheyenne, 

Shivems 
Chicago, 

she ka’go 
Chick ahém/’iny 
Chick a mau’ga 
Chick’ a saw 
Chihuahua, 

ché wi’ wa 
Chil’ kat 
Chil’i 
Chi li cothfe 
Chillon, shé’ y6n 
Chiloe, ché 16 a’ 
Chimborazo, 

chim b6 ra’ zo 
Chr’na 
Chin’cha 
Chin chil’la 
Chip’ pe wa 
Chiriqui, 

ehé ré ke? 
Choctaw- 

hatchee, 

chéc ta hach’é 
Cholula, 

choé 160’1a 
Christiania, 

kris te &’nea 


tte al 


Saat 


Chris tian shéab’ 
Chud’ léiyk 
Chuquisaca, 
choo ke sé’k& 
Cienfuegos, 
sé 6n fwa’ gos 
Cin cin na’ ti 
Circassia, 
ser kash’ia 
Cobija, ko bé’ha 
Co’ bléntz 
C6 ¢cha bam’ba 
CO’ g¢hin Chi/na 
Cognac, kon yak’ 
Co hdk&s’ 
Col’ chés ter 
Co li’ma 
Cologne, or 
Koln, ko 16n/’ 
C6 16m’ bia 
Cdl o ra’ do 
CO man’ ché 
Comayagua, 
k6 mi a’ gwa 
CO’ ms 
Cdm/’6 rin 
Cdm/’o rd 
Concord, 
k6nk’ urd 
Cén ga ré’ 
Con’ nawyht 
Con né&t’i ett 
Cdn tre’ ras 
C6 pen ha’gen 
Coquimbo, 
k6 kém/’ bo 
Cdr’ dd vA 
Co ré’a 
Cor fa’ 
Cér’inth 


' Cdr’ puis Chris’ ti 


Cér ri én’ tés 
Cér’ si ea 
Céds’ta Ri’ eA 
Cote d’Or, 
kdt dor’ 
Co to pax’t 
Coxsackie, 
koOk sa’ ke 
Cra’ eOw 
Croatia, 
kr6 a’shia 
Cronstadt, 
kron’ stat 
Cuenca, 
kwen’ka 
Ca ma na’ 
Ca ra Gok’ 
Cuyahoga, 
kI a hd’ga 
Cuz’€ed, kdobz 


\\ 


Da hd’ méy 
Da kO’ta 
Dalhousie, 

dal hdd’ ze 
Dal’ \as 
Dalles, dalz 
Dalmatia, 

dal ma’shia 


Dant’ zie 

Dan’ tbe 

Dar da nélies’ 
Da’ ri én 

Dart’? mMXtth 
Mec’ can 


Dél’ ki, Hind. 
IDfeiiowk: (Oe Se 
Dém er &’ra 
Dér’ by 
Des Chutes, 

da shoot’ 
De ser et’ 
Des Moines, 

de moin’ 
De troit’ 
Dka wala ghi’ ri 
Di Epa’ 
Dijon, dé zhdn’ 
Dnieper, né&’ per 
Dniester, nés’ ter 
Ddm i ni’ea 
D6dn e gal’ 
D6dn’ gs la 
D6r’ ches ter 
Dor ddynk’ 
Douro, ddd’ rd 
Drd’yhe da 
Drdnt’ heim 
Du buqwyk’, doo 
Dtn daik’ 
Dutn éd’in 
Dtn’ kirk 
Du quesne, kan 
Dtr’ ham 


Eau Claire, 
6 klar’ 

Ee ua dor’ 

E di’na 

Ed’in burgh, 
bur ro 

Ed’is to 

E gi’na 

EG’ re 

Eider, I’ der 

Elbe 

El Do ra’dé 

El’ gin 

El Pa’s6 dél 

Nor’ té 

England, 
ing’ gland 

Ephesus, 
éf’esus 

E pi’ rts 

FE’ rin 

Erz Gebirge, 
érts’ Ge bér ge 

Es pir’{t6 San’to 

Esquimau, 
es- ke mo 

Esquimaux, 
es’ ke m6z 

Eitienne, St. 
aaron 

Et faw’la 

Eu phra’ tés 

EG ré’ka 

Et’ taw 

bux’ ine, yux 


Faaborg, fo’borg 
Fa’ rode 

Fal’ mgytith 
Fayal, fial’ 
Far’i bault, bo 
Fé&’ gé&, or FY’ ji 
Fér nan di’na 
Féz zAan’ 

Fin is térrk’ 

F160’ rés 
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Foggia, fod’ja 
Fond’ da Lae’ 
Fon tain oy’ 
Fo6r mén te’ra, ta 
Fér m6’sa 
Frei’ barg 
Friés’ land 
Fri’o, fré’o 
Frdb’ ish er 
Fron tiy nae’ 
Fun ¢ehal’, foon 


Ga e’ta 
Gal a pa’gos 
Ga lé’na 
Ganlicaras lish 
Gal’i 1é& 
Galle, Point de 
Gal li’nas 
Gal Ji po lis’ 
Gal’ ves ton 
Gal’ way 
Gam’ bia 
Gan’ gés 
Ga ronne’ 
Gas €0 nade’ 
Gén e SER’ 
Gén’oa 
G&y’ sers 
GhaNnts 
Ghént 
Gi bral’ tar 
Gila, hé’14 
Gil bd’a 
Gil’e ad 
Gironde, 
zhé rond’ 
Glas’ gow 
Gloucester, 
glds’ ter 
G6n za’ lés 
Go’tha 
Gothard, g6 tar’ 
Gra na’da 
Greenwich, 
Gpesjoriuy, lave; 
grén’ wich, 
res: 
Guadalajara, 
gGwadalaha’ra 
Guadalquiver, 
gwa dal ke vér’ 
Gwa da lape’ 
Guanajuato, 
gwanahwa’'td 
Guar da ful’ 
GwWa té ma’la 
Guayaquil, 
Gwi a kél’ 
Guaymas, 
gwi mas 
Guay’ra, La, gwiI 
Guelph, gwélf 
Gwérn’ sky 
Gwi a’na 
GNil’ ford 
Gwin’ 6 
Gy an ddtte’ 


Hague 

Hai nau’ 
Hamp’ shir& 

Ha van’a 
Ha’ver hill, U.S. 
Havre, ha’ ver 
Hav’re de Grace 


Ha war’! 

Hay’ ti 

Héb’ ri dés 

Hee’ la 

Her del bérg 

Hél’ena 

Hél’i g6 land 

Hen 16’ pén 

Her at’ 

Hér eu 1la’ne tim 

Hérvw’ ford, fort 

Hiawéa’tha 

Hi dal’ go 

Him &’la ya 

Hin’ d60-K6osh 

Hin doo stan’ 

Ho Ang HO’ 

H6 b6d’kén 

H6o ken lind’en 

Hohenzollérn, 
ho en tsdél’ lern 

HOoOl’stin 

HSIl’y héad 

Hol’ yoke 

Hom’ burg, 
boorg 

H6n dat’ras 

lskeyiaxe hor ihot 

Ha sa t6n’ie 

Hats’ ton 

Irae) GY 1aU6To) 

Htm’ bdéldt 

Ht’ron 

Hy der a bad’ 


I’ ber vilhe 

I’da ho 

Ig na’¢is 
Tllama/ni, eel yA 
I] li nois’, noi 


llyr’ta 


In’ d\és 

In ter lAeh’en 
MoSranra: 

VYowa 

Ips’ wich 

Ir kddtsk’ 
Iroquois’, kwoi’ 
Ir ra wad’ dy 
Ir’ tysh 

Isar, & zar 

Is’ ehia 
Ismailia 

Is pa han’ 

I tal’ian, yan 
Itasca, i tas’ ka 
Iu’ka 

I vi’ ca 


Jalapa, ha la’pa 
JanéVrd, RIS 
Jan Mayen 
yan myY’en 
Japura, 
ha pod’ ra 
Ja’ va 
Joaquin, San, 
ho & kén’ 
Jorullo, 
h6 rool’ yS 
Jose, San, hd sa’ 
Juan, San, 
hoo an’ | 
Juan Fernandez, 
hoo &n’ fér- 
nan’ déth 


Jungfrau, 
yoond’ frow 
JU niat’a 
J0’ra 
Jut’/land 


Kal a ma zoo’ 
Kam chat’ ka 
Ka na’ wha 
Kankakee, 
kang ka ké&’ 
Kas kas’ kia 
Ka tah’ din 
Kear’ ney 
Kehl, kal 
Kel at’ 
Kennebec, 
kén e bék’ 
Ké@o ktik 
Khar toom’ 
Khi’ va 
KO kan’ 
Khky’ ber Pass 
Kick a poo’ 
KY6él 
Ki év’ 
Kil kén’yy 
Kil lar’ néy 
Kiu’shiu 
K1la’ math 
Ko’nigs bérg 
Koo’ te nai, 
Kotzebue, 
kot’se ba 
K6r do fan’ 
Kegenmingias 
kweén 160n’ 
GL MGY ALybhal 
KOO’ ril 
Kutr ra ché’ 


Lab ra dér’ 
Lae’ ea dives 
La Ghine’ 

Lack awan’na 
Lad’s6 ga 

La drones’ 

Laf ay ett®’ 

La Fourche, 

la foorsh 
Lago Maggiore, 

1a’g6 mAdjo’ra 
La gu’nad, goo 
La hork’ 

Lance’ as ter 

Lan’ Gwe doe 

La Pla’ta 

La Paz, 1A path 

La Porte’ 

La re’do6 

La Sale’ 

Lassa, hlas’ sA 

Las Vegas 

Lau’ en berg, 
boorg 

Lausanne, 

16 zAnn’ 
Lau’terbrunnen 
Lax’en burg 
Lég’ hérn 
Leicester, 

1és’ ter 
Leigh, lé 
Lip’ sic 
Léith 
Lé’na 


Lé’ 6n 
Le Puy, 1 pwé’ 
Ley’ den 
Li bé’ria 
Lieh’ten féls 
Liége 
Lill&, or Lisle, 16] 
LYmnia. cies: 
16’ma, Peru. 
Limoges, 
16 mdzh’ 
Lip’a ri 
Lis’ bon 
Liu ‘Kiu 
Llanos, ly&’nos 
Lé6eh LO’mond 
LOf f6’ den 
Loire, lwar 
L6m/’ bar dy 
Los Angeles, 
ang’ él és 
Loyyh Neayhk 
Loulsia’na 
Lou’ is vilke 
Lourdes, lo6ord 
Low’ ell 
Lu’ béek 
Lucayos 
loo ki’ oce 
Lu cerne’ 
Luck’ now 
Lux’ém btirg 
LU z6n’ 


Ma ca’6 
Ma eas’ sar 
Magedod’nia 
Mackinac, 
mak’ina 
Maeon’, Fr. 
igeks abba LOS), 
Ma dé\/ ra 
Ma dras’ 
Ma’dré de Di’d6s 
Mad rid’, Sp. 
saaksve likey. iW, St 
Maal’ strom 
Mag’ da la 
Mag’ da lén 
Mag’de burg 
Ma gél’lan 
Ma gén’ta 
Magyar, 
m6éd’ jor 
Ma jér’ea 
Mal a bar’ 
Ma lae’ea 
MAal’a ga 
Ma lay’ 
Ma lay’sia, shia 
Mal’ dive 
Malheur, 
mal oor’ 
Man’ ches ter 
Man chod’ria 
Man’ da lay 
Ma nil’a 
Man i t6 ba’ 
Man i t&u/’ lin 
Man {i to wée’ 
Man’taa 
Manzanillo, 
man tha nél’ yo 
Ma ra ea y’ bdo 
Marajo, 
ma ra zhd’ 
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Ma rén go 
Mar ga ri’ta 
Ma ri &t’ta 
Mar’ mo ra 
Marquesas, 
mar ka’ s&s 
Mar quette’, két 
Mar sé\ les’ 
Mar ti’ nez 
Mar ti niq\k’ 
Mata gdér’da 
Mat a m6’ras 
Ma tan’ zas 
Ma ta pan’ 
Mawek Chtink’ 
Mauna Loa, 
mow’na 10’a 
Mauritius, 
ma rish’i ts 
Mayence, mintz 
Ma zat lan’ 
Mée’ea 
Me di’na 
Me hér’ rin 
Meigs 
Mél’ bkarns 
Mém’ phis 
Mén’&i 
Mén dé ¢i’nd 
Mendoza, 
mén dd’tha 
Me nédm’o né& 
Mén td’ ne, 
Mér ced’ 
Mér’i den 
Mér’thyr Tyd’vil 
Mér’ ri mae 
Mér’ séy 
Més si’na 
Meuse 
Mi Am’{ 
Mi¢h’i gan 
Mi’ lan, U.S. 
Mil’ an, Italy. 
Mili Laes 
Mil waw’ ké& 
Mi na tit lan’ 
Min’cio, cho 
Min dana’o 
Min ne ap’6 lis 
Min ne ha’ha 
Mi qt lon’ 
Mir a mi ¢hi’ 
Miss iss’ quoi 
M6 bile’ 
M6’eha . 
Mdéd’ena 
Mog a dork’ 
MO’ hawk 
MOl’dau, dow 
M61 da’ via 
M6 link’ 
M6 li’nd dél Rey 
Mo6n’a €6 
Mo nad’ noek 
M6 non ga hé’la 
Mon taé’na 
M6n tayk’ 
Mont Blane, 
MON bION’ 
Mont eaim’ 
Mont Cenis, 
mon se ne 
Mon té ne’ gro 
M6n te rey’ 
M6n té vid’é6 
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Mont mo rén’cy 
Mon ti cél’16 
Mont pé’li er 
Mont re al’ 
M6s’ e0vy 
M6 sélie’ 
Moultrie, 

moo’ tri 
Mo zam biqw&’ 
M0’ nieh 
Mus eat’ 
Mus ea tink’ 
Mus £0’ gée 
Mts ké’gon 


Na ga sa’ ki 
Nan kin’ 
Nantes 
Nan ttiek’ et 
Na’ pa 
Na’ pl&s 
Nash’ta 
Nas’saw 
Na tal’ 
Natch’ ez 
Natchitoches, 
nak e tush’ 
Na’ tick 
Nau’ ga tuck 
Nau shon’ 
Na’ va jO, ho 
Na va ri’no 
Na var’ra 
Nav aso’ta 
Neu cha tél’ 
Neuse 
Ne’va 
Ne va’da 
New Braun’féls, 
brown 
New’ found land 
New Or’le ans 
Nez aPerees, 
na pér sa’ 
N’ga’ mi 
Niag’ara 
Ni €A ra’ gua 
Nick 
Nic 0 bar’ 
Ni e’ mes 
INieGger 
Nimes 
Ni 6 brad’ra 
Nip, 6n’ 
N6r’ folk 
N6r’ wich, U.S. 
nor’ ij, Eng. 
Not’ ting ham 
NO’ va Sed’ ti a, 
shia 
NO’ va Zém’bla 
N6dv’ go rdéd 
Nueces, nw a’ses 
Ny aAs’s& 


Oahu, 6 &’hoo 
Oajaca, or Oax, 
wa ha’ka 
O be\d’ 
O’ bi 
Oceania, 
6 she ania 
Oe mutl’gée 
O ed’ ne& 
O’ era €Oke& 


O’ der 


P\éd’ moént 

Pierre st, 
san pe ar’ 

Pil e6 may’ 6 


O’ Gée’ ché& 
O kan’a gon 
O ke fi nd’ kee 


Olym’pia 
Pla&’ cer ville 
Pla teau’, to 
Polsy ne? siatesi 


On on da’ga 
On to nag’on 


pom pa’ yé 
Podn/ di chér ry 
Pdént char tra\n’ 


Ope lou’sas, 160’ 


O ri nd’-e6 
P6 pay an’ 

Po pod’ eat e petl 
Porti Ge, che 
Pdr’ td Ri’ ed 
Port Said, sa 6d’ Sag’i navy 
Ports’ myuth 
POztOZgSIa LAGS; 
PGWG sl aisrA: 
Pow ha tan’ 


6 re tha’ ba 


Ott um’wa 
pot soo 0’ 1é 


IPlgey ims VeyKS hb 
Puerto Principe 


PVWEr mo prem 
se pa 


Owy’ hé& 
O zau’ kee 


Pa che’ €d 
Pu y de Domvw&’ 
Pyrenees 

Pa du’eah 


Pa lér’ mo 
Pal’ es ting 
Pa’16 Al’ td 
Pan a ma’ 


QWe re’ ta rd 
Quin e baug’ 


Papua, pap’ooa 


Paraguay’, gw 
Pa ra hi’ ba 
Para mar’i bo 


Ran goon’ 
Rap id an’ 
Rap pahan’noek 


Rat’ is bon 
Ra vén’na 
Pass a ma- 


Pat chogwe’ 
Payta, pi’ ta 
Pé ché 1é&’ 


Reggio, rad’jo 
R&r enen béeh 
Rei’ ki a vik 


Réns’sé layer 
Re sa’ ea de 

la Pal’’ma SA ré Gds’sA 
Pelewnpe lite Rés ti gouche’ 
Pém bina. 


Pén zance’, zanz’ 


Ri ¢he lieu’, 160 


Pér nam bu’€o0, Rideau, re dd’ 


Pét chd’ra 
Philippine, 


Phoenix, fé’niks 
Pi chin’cha 
Pictou, pik too’ 


Ri’6 Chi’eo 
Ri’o Gran’de 


Ri’o Ja néV ro 
Ri’o Ne’grd 
Rip’on 

RY vo li 

Ro a ndoke’ 

Ro ¢ehélie’ 
Rodch‘’es ter 
Rods €60m’mon 
Rouen, roo 6n’ 
Rou mé@’‘lia 
RO ve re’ do 
Rys’ wiek 


Saar’ bruek 
Sa bink’ 

Sae 

Sa’esd 

Sae ra mén’ to 
Sa gha lin’ 


Saguache, 
sa wach’ 
Sag We nay’ 
Sa ha’ra 
Saint He lé’na 
Sa 18’d6 
Sala man’ea 
Sa li’ nas 
Salis’ bar y 
Sa 16 ni’ ea 
Salzburg, 
sAlts’ boorg 
Sam ar eand’ 
San An to’nio 
St. An’tho ny 
San Buena vén- 
ta’ ra, bwa 
San Di e’go 
San dts’ ky 
San Fe li’ pe 
San Fér nan’do 
San Ga bri él’ 
San’ ga mon 
San Joaquin, 
ho 4 kén’ 
San Jose, hd sa’ 
San Juan, 
hoo an’ 
san LO rén’ zo, 
tho 
Sane iters’ 
O bis’ po 
San Ma te’d 
San Mi gwél’ 
San Ra fa él’ 
San Sal va ddr’ 
San’ta Fe’ 
San’téa Mari’a 
San té&’ 
San ti a’ gd 


SaQone 


Sar’a nae 

Sar din’ia 

Sas kAtch’e wan 

Saw ga tuek’ 

Saw’ ger tigs 

Sault St. Ma’ rie, 
soo 

SA van’ nak 


Ge birg’e Sa voy’ 


Saxe CO’ barg 
Saxony, 

s&k’so ne 
Sea’ fél\, 
Seén di na’via 


VOCABULARY. 


Sear’ byrowyhk 
Scheldt, skélt 
Sehe née’ ta dy 
Sehié dam’ 
Sehlés’ wig 
Seho har’ i& 
Sehwy’ ler 
Schwe rin’ 
Sell’ Ly 
Ser 6 
SeE1.0%to 
Seit’ a Ate 
Sedt’ land 
Set’ ta ri 
Sé At’ tle 
Sedan, sti don/ 
Seine 
Sén e gal’ 
Sév as td’ pol 
Sevres, SAvr 
Seychelle, 
sa shél’ 
Shang’-Hai 
Shawangunk, 
shon’gtum 
She boy’ gan 
Shén an dd’ak 
ShY raz 
Sho shd’nes 
SI Am’ 
si ér’ra Lé 6’ne 
Si 6r’ ra. Ma’ dre 
Siér’ra Neva’da 
Si m0’ga ca 
Sim’ plon 
Sin’ ga pore 
Sin 6’ pé 
Sioux, soo 
Skag’ yer Raek 
Skan é ate’ lés 
Sli’ go 
S6 €dr’ rd 
SO €0’ tra 
DO ely 
Sor rén’ to 
Spa 
Spezzia, spat’séa 
Spitz bérg’en 
Spree, spra 
Sta no voi’ 
St. Bér’nard 
St. Louis, 160’is 
Stet tin? 
Stoek’ holm 
Stras’ barg 
Strdm/ bo li 
Statt’ gart 
St éz’ 
suf’ folk 
Su ma@’ tra, soo 
Stim ha’wa 
Stin’da 
Su ri nam’ 
Stis que han’na 
Str wa’ né& 
Swansea, 
swon’se 
Swa’bia 
Syr’a ets 


Ta bréz’ 

TA €0’ma 

sah Math 

Tal \a hads’se 
Tal la hatch’ ek 
TAl ia poo’sa 


Tamaulipas, 

ta mow 1é’ pas 
Tam pi’ ed 
Tan g\ér’ 
Ta’os 
TA pa’ jos, zhos 
Ta ri’ fa 
Tawn’ ton 
Le haan sl 
Teheran, 

te hran’ 
Té huan te pée’ 
Tén er iff’ 


' Térre Bonhke’ 


Tér’re Haute, 
hot 
Te ton’ 
TeEzCuce; 
tés k00’ ko 
Thames. Uns: 
témz, Eng. 
Thébes 
Theiss 
Ther modp’y lke 
Théss’a ly 
Thib’ ét 


Ticino, te ché’no 


Ti en’-Tsin 
ielais4 

TY gris 

Tim bte’ too 
Tit i ea’ ea 
hiv «Only 

To bdlsk’ 
MOCKES 

To 1é’d6 
T6m big’ be& 
Tdén’qnuin 

To pé&’ ka 

Nom gelats ie: 
Tor’ res 

Tor tu’gas, too’ 
TRU’ 16n 

TXT 1QUse’ 
Tours, toor 
Trans vaal’ 
Tréb’i zond 
Tre mont’ 
Tréves 

Tri éste’ 
Lripsons 

Tu’ bing en 
Tucson, ta son’ 
Tu la’ré 

ae abal 
Lyreol 

Ty ron’ 


Ucayale, 
Oo ki a’ la 
Ujiji, 60 je’ jé 
Ulm, oo]m 
Ul’ster 
Unterwalden, 
oon terwAal’den 
Up’ sal 
Ural, yoo’ ral 
Ur ban’a 
U ra guay’, gwi’ 
U’tah 
U’ tréent 


Valencia, 

va lén’ shia - 
Valenciennes, 
_ va ld6n se énn’ 


Valladolid, 

val ya do 1éd’ 
Vallejo, 

val ya’ ho 
Val pa rai’ so 
Van €ou’ ver 
Venetia, 

vé né’shea 
Vén e zué’la 
Ve’ra Cruz 

krooth 
Vérd 
Vér génnks’ 
Ver sailies’ 
Vicenza, 

vé chén’ za 
Vién’na 
Villa Real, 

vél’ ya ra al’ 
Vin eénnes’ 
Vist’ la 
Vosges, vOzh 


Wa/’bash 
Wa cht’ sett 
Wal la’ehia 
Wal’ tham 
War’ wiek, U.S. 
wor’ ik, Eng. 
Wa ter 68’ 
Wa ter 100’ 
Waw ké’ gan 
We’ ser, zer 
West In’ dies 
West pha’lia 
Wich’ita 
Wieliczka, 
we lich’ka 
WéEs ba’ den 
Wilkes’ bar ré 
Wil La’ métte 
Win ne ba’go 
Win’ ni pég 
W innipiseogee, 
win e pe sa’ke 
Wind’/na 
Woolwich, 
wool’ ij 
Worcester, 
woos’ ter 
Weran’ gel 
Wy 0’ ming 


eniage Ze ice 
Xingu, shén good’ 


YA kootsk’ 
Yang-tse-Ki Ang’ 
Yank’ ton 
Yém’en 
Yén i ka’le 
Yo sém/’i té 
Youghiogheny, 
yo ho ga’ ni 
Ypsilanti, 
ip si lan’ ti 
Y ré’ ka, wi 
Ya’ma 
YU’kon 


Za ea te’ eas 

Zam be’ ze 

ZéxX’ land 

Zurich, tsu’rik 

Zuyder Zee, 
zoi’der za 


z; 


Sree eae 
- M2 


